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NON-METALLIC 





When mining is mentioned, what do you think of? Copper 
... Silver... Lead... Zinc? Nearly everyone does! 





Well, mining of non-metallics is a great big piece of the 
mining industries — the tonnage of ore mined is as big as 
lead and zine combined, has increased 74% over 1939 
Non-metallic mining is a big buyer of products from huge 
power shovels to rubber hose. Every year millions of tons 
of non-metallics are mined in open pits and far under- 
ground, in almost every state in this country and in hun- 
dreds of foreign places. 


ENGINEERING AND MINING JOURNAL offers you the 
same thorough coverage of non-metallic mining as of 
metals. Because of the influence it has carried with mining 
men since 1866, it is the leading choice of manufacturers 
advertising to the mining industries. And it is the ONLY 
mining publication which can carry their sales messages 
to mining's purchasing influences at home and abroad. If 
mining can use your products, let E & M J pre-sell your 
prospects. 








not merely 
a figure of speech, 
but actual pillars 
in a room 1137 ft. 
underground 


in a Louisiana salt mine. 


(PHOTOGRAPH FROM U.S. BUREAU OF MINES) 





Maybe you'd like to know what non-metzallics are? Here's 
a list of the principal ones: 





ASBESTOS MAGNESITE 
BARITE MICA 
BAUXITE MONAZITE 
BENTONITE PHOSPHATE 
BORAX PIGMENTS 
CLESTITE POTASH 
CHINA CLAY PYRITES 
DIATOMITE QUARTZ CRYSTAL 
FELDSPAR SALT 
FLUORSPAR SILICA 
FULLERS EARTH SULPHUR 
GRAPHITE TALC 
KYANITE TRIPOLI 


VERMICULITE 


(Our Market Research Department will tell you 
what they're used for, if you'd care to ask.) 


ENGINEERING AND) 
MINING JOURNA). 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd St., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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How the Advertising Manager 
Helps Increase Your Profits 


By MERRILL D. ORMES 
Wooldridge Mfg. Company, 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


RE you getting the full benefit 

from your advertising manager’s 
service? Are you missing an oppor- 
tunity by delegating all your adver- 
tising work to your agency, and hav- 
ing the liasion work handled in your 
company by a man untrained in ad- 
vertising? Here is how a good adver- 
tising manager helps increase your 
profits. 

The emphasis of much management 
is on production and machines, even 
if the company is a liberal one. Your 
advertising manager helps channel your 
thinking toward distribution and the 
human equation. 

Some of those in management are 
concerned with immediate problems— 
the “I'll Handle the Jones Order” 
philosophy. Your advertising manager 
is more concerned with the long range 
viewpoint than with this year’s sales, 
earnings, or production. He has learned 
to make plans far in advance, yet 
ad: ptable enough to take advantage of 
ch:naged circumstances. 


ls \id to Management 
yur advertising manager furnishes 


mooagement with information, and 
he!»s to base decisions on facts and 
rescorch rather than opinions. He 
hel. s management correlate its pub- 
lic. v, sales promotion, and advertising 
can paigns, and ties them in with the 
ent © company policy. 


hen you are planning a new prod- 


uct, your advertising manager deter- 
mines whether there is a sufficient sales 
potential for the product, rather than 
just your having the production facil- 
ities to make it. He advises about 
naming and packaging your new prod- 
uct, designing its trademark, and how 
to distribute it best. 

He supervises market research of 
your current, as well as new products. 
He checks current sales and shipments 
against potential sales of all your 
products in all parts of your territory. 
He determines why some of your prod- 
ucts may be slipping in sales. He 
checks whether you are making the 
proper proportion of your products in 
each size. He determines whether some 
products, models, and sizes are un- 
profitable, and should be dropped. He 
helps discover invisible markets for 
your products. 


Helps Find New Markets 

Your advertising manager also helps 
uncover markets to help level seasonal 
peaks of production and employment. 
He checks idle production facilities, 
and new uses for present products, or 
new products to be made while ma- 
chines are idle. He finds a steady 
market for your labor, so that skilled 
personnel will continue to be available 
to you. 

He knows what kind of people buy 
your product. He knows why they 
buy your product, and why others 
don’t buy it. He knows which features 
your customers like, and which they 
don’t like. He knows which features 
are important to them, and which are 
unimportant. 

Most management is trained to 
think in terms of production costs. 
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But your advertising manager thinks 
of distribution costs. He correlates all 
this information. He has an over-all 
viewpoint of costs and profits, and 
studies the volume as well as percent- 
age of profit. Then he goes on to in- 
crease the efficiency of your distribu- 
tion. 

Your advertising manager plans 
ahead to meet future problems. He is 
more alert to future developments 
than others not thinking in marketing 
and selling terms. He has contacts 
with other advertising men in adver- 
tising clubs and associations, he reads 
advertising magazines, and gets out in 
the field to observe your products in 
use. All this is helpful in his providing 
you with information about the latest 
ideas and trends in your field. 

In addition to meeting future prob- 
lems, your advertising manager is valu- 
able in solving current problems. He 
knows when to run an ad or story 
about a specific situation, when to 
sponsor a special dinner or picnic, 
when to soften harsh directives, when 
to break rules, and when to say “No.” 

All this is the work of top manage- 
ment. If your advertising manager is 
to be of maximum value to you, he 
must be a member of top management, 
and have sufficient authority to carry 
out this work. 


Helps Sales Department 

Your sales department is concerned 
with individual orders, no matter how 
large. Your advertising manager is 
concerned with many orders, and with 
the long range viewpoint. 

Your advertising manager helps co- 
ordinate your advertising with your 
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salesmen. He tells them how adver- 
tising saves them time by pre-selling 
prospects; how prospects acquaintance 
with your products through your ad- 
vertising begets friendship; and how 
advertising reaches prospects who may 
be unavailable otherwise. He makes 
sure that your salesmen are familiar 
with your advertising campaigns, so 
that your advertising and your sales- 
men are pushing the same story to 
your 


Maintaining cordial relations with 


prospects. 


your distributors, wholesalers, and 
your advertising 
He works Ww ith 


them for your mutual longtime fu- 


dealers is part of 


manager's assistance. 


ture, rather than the immediate pres- 
ent, He checks that they have enough 
information to work with, backs them 
up with enough sales material of the 
right kind, explains their benefits from 
your advertising, and makes sure that 
your advertising moves their goods. 
If you wish to sign new dealers, your 
advertising manager helps contact and 
sell them through your advertising. 

He exchanges information with your 
sales department, gets photographs for 
your dealers and salesmen, does sales 
analysis work, and reads sales and serv- 
ice reports. He notifies dealers of the 
names of prospects in his territory 
who has answered your advertising. 
He checks with the dealers that they 
have followed up these advertising in- 
quiries. 

The most expensive literature pre- 
pared by the best advertising agency 
won't do you any good unless it moves 
out of your plant. Your advertising 
manager supervises the distribution of 
this literature, and helps determine the 
need for it. He checks that sufficient 
supplies of your literature are avail- 
able. He sees that this literature actu- 
ally goes out to your salesmen, dealers, 
and prospects in sufficient quantities, 
without being wasteful. And he sug- 
gests how your dealers and salesmen 
use this literature efficiently. 


Public Relations Work 


Your advertising manager helps 
build a cordial feeling toward your 
company among your employes, plant 
city community, stockholders, dealers, 
suppliers, customers and prospects. He 
handles general publicity about your 
company in local newspapers and busi- 
ness magazines. He finds photographs 
for this, and maintains a file of pub- 
licity 

He works 


agency in planning plant city adver- 


with your advertising 
tising. He suggests ideas to your tech- 
special articles in 

He plans attrac- 


nical men about 
business magazines, 
tive and easily understandable stock- 


reports. He open 


holders’ 
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arranges 


house, anniversaries, plant tours, cele- 
brations, and openings. 

Your advertising manager checks 
correspondence throughout your com- 
pany to see that it is warm, friendly, 
and courteous. He sees that all letters 
are answered promptly and completely. 
He checks that letters are natural, and 
do not contain antique business ex- 
pressions suitable for correspondence 
of 50 years ago. 

The Human Equation 


No matter which party is in Con- 
gress for the next few there 
will be much room for improvement 
in the labor situation. Legislation may 


correct some specific situations, but in 


years, 


general it cannot increase the efficiency 
of labor in your own plant. Most of 
that must come in the workers’ own 
minds as a result of a friendly feeling 
toward management, 

Your advertising manager can’t 
make a golden slipper out of a banana. 
But if you do have a fair labor policy, 
he can explain it to the men in your 
plant. Much of the trouble with labor 
is due to lack of information, or mis- 
information, and your advertising 
manager is in a position to correct 
this. Too many plants with above 
average working conditions have had 
strikes. Your advertising manager ex- 
plains these conditions to the men in 
your plant by a method to bring 
about understanding. He knows what 
unfounded rumors are circulating, and 
tells the people in your plant what the 
truth is, in a way that they will not 
resent, 

He writes booklets for your new 
employes that build a friendly feeling 
toward and contain 
complete information to prevent mis- 


ma nagement 9 


understandings. He writes about new 
or changed policies, He 
checks that notices on bulletin boards 
do not build resentment against man- 


company 


agement. And he writes, or furnishes 
ideas for your internal company pub- 
lications or payroll enclosures for vour 
employes. 

Selling advertising to your employes 
is another one of your advertising 
manager’s duties. He explains that 
advertising helps increase, rather than 
decrease, their wages. He merchandises 
your advertising to your employes so 
that they are proud to work for your 
company, so that their future seems 
more secure, and so that they want 
to live up to the standards of quality 
mentioned in your advertising. 

For this work alone your advertising 
manager’s service is a profitable invest- 
ment for you. He could easily increase 
the efficiency of labor 1% in your 
plant by instilling in employes’ minds 
a better attitude toward management. 
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And a 1% saving on a million dollar 
payroll would be $10,000! 
Liason with Advertising Agency 
Of course, the primary function of 
your advertising manager is for liasion 
work with your advertising agency 
He is trained for this, and skilled ir 
appraising their work. You will re 
ceive far better work from your agen 
cy if you have an advertising manage: 
than if another executive handles thi: 
advertising liasion in his spare time 
Your advertising manager help 
funnel facts, sales data, ideas, photo 
graphs, and information to your ad 
vertising agency. He keeps constan 
check on their work, without harass 
ing them. He cuts generalities from 
your ads. He watches costs of your 
advertising production, and suggests 
economies that will not hurt the qual 
He checks 


advertising 


ity of your advertising. 
the effectiveness of the 
media you are using. 

In addition to the media commission 
that your agency receives, it prob- 
ably collects a fee from you for extra 
service, Your advertising manager is 
responsible for obtaining maximum 

He is in the 
whether you 
from 


value for these extra fees. 
best position to tell 
should ask for more 
it at a greater fee, or whether you 
should cut down this extra service 
and cost, and perhaps have some of 
this work done by another type of or- 
ganization. 


services 


Other Advertising Work 

Your advertising manager is best 
trained to prepare and analyze your 
advertising appropriation. He keeps 
constant check on the ratio of your 
advertising costs to the sales of each 
of your products. He is the best man 
to serve as your representative at 
meetings of the association of your 
industry. He knows when to check 
your advertising with your lawyer or 
with postal regulations. 

Whether you spend a thousand or a 
million dollars a year for your adver- 
tising, it is too much money to waste. 
Your advertising manager checks not 
only that your agency turns out good 
advertising, but also that your adver- 
tising money is spent to reach the pros- 
pects who are your most likely cus- 
tomers, And then he checks that once 
these prospects are interested, follow- 
ups are made until the sale is com- 
pleted. 

He sees that all inquiries from your 
advertising are answered prompt'y, 
and that complete information is sent 
to the prospect in a friendly, co r- 
teous manner. He makes sure that all 
followed. He _ noti 'es 


f- 


inquiries are 
your dealer of inquiries from ad» 
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Misinformation, Booklets 
lack of info. 
{7 : : > 
HY ag Labor Packaging, Instruction 
\ a, Relations Inserts Manuals 
Factory Signs Catalogs 
: Prepare Watch 
Budget Costs 
F giiaie ) -_ 
’ “Cee: Legal and External 
Public \ | ; é Postal Rules House Organ 
Relations // 
/ Association Direct Mail, 
Qa Representative Mailing Lists 
Advertising Supervise 
Open Special Publicity, Agency Liasion Inquiries 
House | Photos from ads 
Build Proper Initiate 
Feeling toward Technical Check Plant Annual Plant 
Company Articles Correspondence | | Reports City Ads 
g in his territory. He knows testimonials where they will do the trademark designs, dividend enclo- 


re all inquiries come from, and 


is inquiring. 


ur advertising manager serves as 
‘caring house for testimonials from 
of your products, and uses these 


most good. 


He initiates 


time studies 


of your equipment at work to show 
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its superiority. 


convention exhibits, factory 


He supervises the preparation of 


signs, 


sures, officials’ speeches, movies and 
your external company publication. 
He supervises your direct mail pro- 
motion, and checks that your mailing 
(Continued on Page 132) 
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N A recent radio talk, Charles F. 

Kettering, vice-president in charge 
of research for General Motors, com- 
pared inventions and the industries 
which grow from them to the acorn 
and the giant oak tree. He spoke of 
Edison’s contributions — the electric 
light, the phonograph, motion pictures 
and many other inventions from which 
grew industries valued at more than 
$20 billion and employing more than 
4 million people. 


The Thomas A. 


Committee was formed in 


Edison Centennial 
1944 by 
The Edison Pioneers, a group of Mr. 
Edison’s early associates, to tell the 


story of Edison’s work and genius— 





The story of Thomas A. Edison's early life and his subsequent rise 
to fame are illustrated in these eight 24 by 32 inch two-color posters 


> 







External and internal company publications 
mark the Edison Centennial by publish- 
ing photos of the inventor on their front 
covers and text inside. 
of Remington Rand ‘Ink.’ Mid-Continent Pe- 
troleum Corporation’s ‘The Diamond,” Edison 
Storage Battery’s ‘Storage Battery Power.’ 
and Toledo Edison Company's ‘News.’ 


Here are copies 


how the giant tree of modern industry 
grew from the seed of his inventions. 

The committee became active early 
in 1946. Mr. Kettering was appointed 
chairman. Frank M, Tait, now presi- 
dént of Edison Pioneers and chairman 
of the board, Dayton Power and Light 
Company, was appointed vice-chair- 
man, A leaders in 
science, education and industry were 
named members of the committee. The 
late Henry Ford served as honorary 
chairman. Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, the 
inventor’s widow, and Charles Edison, 
his son, were honorary members. John 
C. F. Coakley, historian of Edison 
Pioneers, authored the plans for the 
the public 


group of 100 


observance and directed 
relations activity. 
The committee prepared a booklet 











distributed to 34,000 secondary schools in this country and Canada 
as part of the nationwide observance of the Edison Centennial. 


WHAT IS INVENTION? 
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The Spotlight 


Shines on Edison 






A review of the nationwide observance 


during the Thomas A. Edison centennial 








titled, “A Plan for the Observance 
of the Thomas A. Edison Centennial, 
Feb. 11, 1947.” It distributed the 
booklet to the companies and persons 
interested in the observance. This 
plan book outlined the purposes of the 
program as discussed at earlier com 
mittee meetings. Under such headings 
as Centennial News and Features, Edu 
cational Materials, Speakers’ Bureau 
and Special Programs, American Music 
Week, Commemorative Events, Pub 
lic Recognition and the Public’s Equity 
in Edison, the book detailed the plans 
which would foster interest in Edi 
son’s contributions to the world of 
today. The soundness of the basic 
plan was proved by the fact that it 
was carried out almost to the letter. 
The theme, “The Public’s Equity 
in Edison,” told industry how it could 
hang the story of its beginning and 
growth on the “hook” of the Edison 
story. Not only the companies which 
benerited directly from such Edison 
inventions as the electric light, pho 
nograph and motion pictures, but also 
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hose whose growth was dependent 
pon lesser-known Edison inventions 
r upon the “Edison Era,” were urged 
o tie in with the observance of the 
00th birthday of America’s greatest 
nventor. Letters urging such coop- 
rative advertising were sent to 2,000 
.dvertising agencies in August, 1946. 

The Centennial served as the sym- 
ol of our entire technological prog- 
ress. It also proved that Edison and 
the industries which grew from his 
inventions would have been possible 
only under the free enterprise system. 
[hus industry could show its strug- 
gles and its growth to its present 
greatness—in the true American tra- 
dition—to refute the propaganda of 
the subversive elements which are con- 


By JOHN C. F. COAKLEY 


Public Relations Director, 


Committee, 
New York. 


tinually striving to tear down the cap- 
italistic structure. 

[he educational program, directed 
to 34,000 secondary schools in this 
country and Canada, was carefully 
planned with the assistance of promi- 
nent educators, 

Eight two-color posters and a 
teacher’s guide booklet told the inspi- 
rational story of Edison’s youthful 
ventures at his birthplace at Milan, 
O.; his early days as a candy butcher 
ind then as a telegrapher on the rail- 
road, and his subsequent rise to fame 
as the ““Wizard of Electricity.” The 
teachers could bring to life the story 
of a great American who had risen 
ibove his modest beginnings to create 

w industries and new jobs for many 
thousands of people. The enthusiastic 

ception of the posters by educators, 
tC ichers and pupils proves conclusively 


that this means of relating a story 
through guided visual education can be 
widely used in programs designed to 
reach the schools. be 

Public recognition of Edison’s con- 
tributions was climaxed when the U. 
S. Post Office Department issued an 
Edison commemorative stamp bearing 
the inventor’s portrait? The Edison 
stamp set a new post office depart- 
ment record for first-day cover can- 
cellations with 632,473 covers can- 
celled at Milan, O. The highest earlier 
total of first day covers cancelled was 
the New York World’s Fair issue, 
1939, which reached 585,565 covers. 
Proclamations declaring Feb. 11, 1947, 
Edison Day were issued by the Gover- 
nors of 28 states and by the mayors of 
many cities and towns. President Tru- 
man sent a personal message to Mrs. 
Edison on the birth-date of her hus- 
band. 

The American Institute of Electri- 
cal Engineers in collaboration with 
approximately 20 other professional 
societies arranged for Edison lunch- 
eons and dinners to be held through- 
out the country. More than 30 such 
events took place and many of them 
were broadcast or televised. Service 
clubs and chambers of commerce also 
presented special events in connection 
with the centennial program. Speakers 
were furnished for many of these 
events by the committee’s speakers 
bureau. 

Fort Myers, Fla., the home of the 
scientist’s winter laboratory and bo- 
tanical gardens, annually conducts an 
Edison Pageant of Light. For the 
Centennial observance, the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce there planned 
a week-long pageant which featured 
the coronation of a King and Queen 
of Light, as well as a parade of 27 
gala floats and 36 bands. The inven- 


These eight posters (left to right) depict Edison as a boy, his times, his qualities of great- 


ness, man and his quest for communications, Edison’s invention of the phonograph, etc. 
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tor’s widow and Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Edison were present as guests of 
honor. Mrs. Thomas A. Edison pre- 
sented the famous Edison estate “Sem- 
inole Lodge” to the city of Fort 
Myers. 

Cities and towns which had a spe- 
cial interest in Edison and his life 
planned commemorative events, At 
his birthplace in Milan, Third Assis- 
tant Postmaster General Joseph J. 


(Continued on Page 148) 
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(Top) Cover of ‘A Plan for the observance 
of the Thomas A. Edison Centennial.’ a 
booklet for companies and persons inter- 
ested in the anniversary. (Bottom) One of 
many Edison ads in business publications. 








February 11, 1847—Thomas A. Edison Centennial — Februar 1, 1947 





The Man Who Didn’t Need A Monument... 


EDISON 
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GM Train of Tomorrow F 






Forecasts New Rail Era 








Five General Motors divisions sponsor ‘shock’ 


promotion to broaden market for equipment 


pte the next six months 
America will preview a new era 
in American railroading. 

At the same time, industry will 
observe the unfolding of one of the 
most skillful and far-sighted programs 
of market development yet seen in 
the postwar period. 

The public’s preview will be tangi- 
ble. From coast to coast crowds will 
“Train of To- 


see the dramatic 


morrow,” General Motors Corpora- 


tion’s contribution to a new era in rail 


engineering, styling, comfort and 
speed. 

Marketers will have to probe behind 
the scenes to grasp the full implica- 
tions of the Train of Tomorrow. 

The train’s primary function will 
be as a spectacular “shock 


exploitation, dramatizing the potential 


value” 


revitalization of railroad service to 
both the public and the railroad in- 
GM officials sincerely believe 
that this phase of the promotion will 
have tangible benefits for all three 


dustry. 














groups concerned — the train-riding 
public, the railroads themselves, and 
the entire railroad equipment industry. 

Second, the train will serve as 
consumer acceptance test tube, giving 
both railroads and their suppliers 
an opportunity to study first-hand 
public reaction to a series of design 
and engineering innovations. 

Third, the train will spearhead a 
sound fundamental program designed 
to broaden and extend the duration 
of the market for railroad equipment 

Although the original concept of 
the Train of Tomorrow developed 
within GM’s Electro-Motive Division, 
La Grange, IIl., manufacturer of diese! 
passenger, freight and switching loco 
motives, the program has snowballed 
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to such proportions that the parent 
corporation and four other divisions 
now share in sponsorship. 

[he Train of Tomorrow idea de- 
veloped during the war directly as 
the result of constant study of the 
postwar market potential for diesel 
power, and Electro-Motive power, on 
railroads. 

Although Electro-Motive had a 
spectacular sales, production and serv- 
ice record, beginning in the early 30’s 
ind extending through the war period, 
executives were fully conscious of the 
limitations on the breadth and dura- 
tion of their postwar market. 

Reduced to simplest terms, the 
market for passenger and combination 
passenger-freight locomotives at least, 
depends directly upon the welfare of 
passenger rail travel. 

With an obvious stake in profitable 
rail travel, Electro-Motive’s executives 
devoted considerable thought to means 
of making postwar rail travel more 
ttractive. 

C. R. Osborn, vice-president of 
General Motors and head of Electro- 

itive Division, may have had this 
market problem on his mind when he 

out to observe diesel locomotive 
formance in hauling war freight 
ss the Rockies in the summer of 

4. 

vir. Osborn chose to ride part of 
trip in the operating compart- 


—= 





eral Motors’ automotive stylists turned 
jination loose when they made these 
sketches for the Train of Tomorrow. 
dome diner (top. left) might have been 

spectacular than the ‘Top of the 

but glass manufacturers and en- 
ers vetoed it. Other drawings show 
ninhibited approach to the styling of 
hes, compartments and roomettes. 
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Here are some of the revised interior designs for the first Train of Tomorrow cars, now 
under construction in the Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Company plant near Chicago, In- 


terspersed are photographs of the model 


ments high in the nose of the diesel 
locomotives. These cabs, along with 
the cupolas of cabooses, are ideal 
points for observing characteristics of 
grades and other factors in train 
operation. They also offer scenic views 
surpassed only by the view from foot, 
horseback or a convertible coupe. 

Viewing the panorama of the Colo- 
rado Rockies, Mr. Osborn remarked, 
“A lot of people would pay $500 for 
this fireman’s seat from Chicago to 
San Francisco, if they knew what they 
could see from it.” 

Later, as the train snaked down the 
magnificent Feather River Canyon of 
the Western Pacific in northern Cali- 


train constructed for railroad executives. 


fornia, Mr. Osborn discussed the 
possibility of building a glass-covered 
room in the roof of a car so passen- 
gers could enjoy the view. 

Returning to Chicago, he asked 
Electro-Motive’s cab-structure engi- 
neers to study the feasibility of build- 
ing dome cars that would be low 
enough to clear the majority of tun- 
nels, bridges and station roofs about 
the country, that would provide suffi- 
cient headroom beneath the dome, and 
that could stand the buff and drag 
strain of heavy rail service. 

With a “go-ahead” from his engi- 
neering staff, Mr. Osborn next faced 
a ticklish question of relations with 


When Electro-Motive Division of General Motors was ready to introduce the Train of 
Tomorrow idea to top railroad executives. a Chicago suburban Cadillac showroom was 
cleared for the exhibits and a model train. A typical exhibit panel shows dramatic ‘shock’ 
value of sketches prepared by the General Motors styling division located in Detroit. 
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the railroads and railroad equipment 
manufacturers. 

Principal question was the propriety 
of Electro-Motive’s suggesting radical 
changes in passenger car design, when 
its sole business is the design and 
manufacture of locomotives. 

The answer lay in the history of 
Electro-Motive’s own business. Rail- 
roads and passenger and freight car 
manufacturers had contributed criti- 
cisms and suggestions for improve- 
ments in General Motors locomotives. 
Dependent upon public use of the rail- 
roads, it was obvious that any idea 
that might contribute to making rail- 
road travel more attractive should be 
passed along to the proper officials of 
the railroads. 

Fortunately, General Motors’ noted 
styling section in Detroit was com- 
pleting most of its design work for 
war production and the government 
manufacturers to 
undertake postwar planning. 


was encouraging 

Harley Earl, vice-president in 
charge of General Motors’ styling di- 
vision, turned nine of his top-flight 
designers loose on a two months’ re- 
search project, in which they rode 
trains of every description across the 
country. Some took wives and chil- 
dren. 
Made 1,500 Sketches 

These designers and engineers had 
been responsible for the appearance 
of more than 250 GM products, in 
cluding Frigidaires, automobiles, buses 
Inhibited by 
only a few obvious engineering re- 


and aviation equipment. 


cuirements, they let their collective 
imagination run wild, turning out 
more than 1,500 sketches in cravon, 


pencil and water colors. 


One hundred sketches survived 
screening by Electric-Motive engineers, 
GM styling section model engineers 
then put these ideas into work in a 
model train, made of wood, metal and 
plastics. Each car was 10 feet long. 
They contained approximately 175 
clay figures of men, women and chil- 
dren; tiny Lucite glasses and bottles; 
plastic plates, cups and saucers; and 


aluminum knives and forks. 

[he 45-foot exhibit of the model 
train against a scenic Western back- 
ground was set up in the Oak Park, 
I!l., Cadillac showroom for inspection 
by a small group of General Motors 
executives and close 
The rail 
officials enthusiastically endorsed the 


Cor poration 
friends in the railroad field. 
idea, and suggested an immediate 
showing for a wide segment of rail- 
road management. 

From Feb. 21 to June 23, 1945, the 
Electro- Motive officials showed the 


model and sketches to more than 350 
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top-ranking executives of 55 Class | 
American railroads. 

A forceful presentation outlined “A 
great new opportunity for transporta- 
tion.” 

Without pulling any punches, this 
presentation reviewed the challenge of 
air-plane, bus, automobile and truck, 
while emphasizing the inherent ad- 
vantages of rail travel: 

1. The railroad runs on the 
ground and passengers can _ see 
things from the train. 

2. The inherently greater possi- 
bilities for safety in land-bound 
travel. 

3. The greater opportunities for 
providing comfort and luxury in 
the larger land-bound vehicles. 

What rail travel needed is strikingly 
tangible evidence of a real approach 
to the meaning of the phrase, “‘a whole 
new level of transportation.” 


Presentation Featured Dome 

Keynote of the presentation, and of 
the entire system of design, was Mr. 
Osborn’s idea of a passenger dome. 
offering passengers the enjoyment of 
unrestricted forward and upward 
view. In addition, the extra floor 
area available gave engineers and 
stylists more leeway in providing each 
passenger with more individual space. 
The designs also gave more space for 
the conveniences, luxuries and freedom 
of movement in public areas. 


It was hoped that travel could be 
so attractive that people would buy 
tickets just “for the ride.” 


Topping off the presentation, Elec- 
tro-Motive Division offered all of the 
designs to the railroads without charge 
or royalty. The same offer was made 
to presidents of all American railroad 


car building companies. They, with 





Crane Company introduced this new pro- 
jection process, called “Visual-Cast.’ at the 
recent National Association of Home 
Builders Exposition in Chicago. Through a 
series of lenses and mirrors, this new 
technique reproduces on a screen sketches 
or pictures made on a glass plate in front 
of the lecturer. Between lecture periods. 
movies can be shown by using a projector. 


members of their staffs came to Oak 
Park to study the designs. 


Although some people in the rail 
equipment business feared that Gen- 
eral Motors planned to enter the car- 
manufacturing business, the GM 
executives stated unequivocally that 
they have no such intention. 


It is interesting to note that the 
managements of 55 major railroads all 
saw the GM model and designs long be- 
fore Chairman R. R. Young of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio embarked on his 
spectacular postwar crusade. Many 
of Mr. Young’s strongest arguments 
were featured in the GM presentation 
in early 1945. 

From the start rail officials were 
enthusiastic about the designs. Ralph 
Budd, president of the Burlington 
system and one of the pioneers of 
streamlined trains, ordered one of his 
Zephyr coaches rebuilt to incorporate 
a dome for test purposes. Omitting 
the depressed floor under the dome, 
Mr. Budd had his Vista-Dome car 
in test service by June, 1945. The 
road gathered more than 10,000 writ- 
ten comments from passengers. The 
consensus was overwhelmingly favor- 
able. 

One obstacle developed, however 
The railroad officials frankly stated 
that no single railroad had the re 
sources to carry the General Motors 
ideas through to the practical engi 
neering stage. After canvassing execu 
tive rail opinion, GM officials decided 
to undertake the million dollar project 
of building a research train of fou 
cars. 


Pullman Received Contract 

After competitive bidding, GM 
awarded a contract to Pullman 
Standard Car Mfg. Company, calling 
for construction of the first “Astra 
under supervision of 
engineers and GM 


Liner” cars 
Electro-Motive 
stylists. 

The project had now rolled up be 
yond scope of the original Electro 
Motive program, so it was transferred 
to the parent GM Corporation, be 
coming a joint project with fou 
other divisions selling to the rail field 
They are Frigidaire, which supplies 2 
variety of air-conditioning and coo 
ing equipment for passenger a: 
freight trains; Detroit Diesel, whic 
supplies stationary power plants us 
in cars; Hyatt Division, roller bea 
ings; and Delco, maker of a long li 
of fractional horse power motors u: 
widely in the rail field. Other G 
divisions have minor interests in 
rail market. 

Soon after this article appears, 
Train of Tomorrow will be compl 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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By FRANCIS J. CUMMINGS 





ak 
rail 
en- 
a Almost every letter praised the 
va physical appearance of the book, its 
” illustrations and paintings, its layout 
and printing. Duncan W. Fraser, 
the president of American Locomotive 
all Company, wrote, “This is a most 
be- 5 interesting volume. The makeup of 
the the book is attractive in every sense. 
his The art work, photographs, colors and 
my printing are splendid. Moreover, it is 
tn a fascinating history of development 
— and expansion as a result of foresight 
and courage. The extensive plants 
ere § which grew from small factories are 
ph a visual testimonial to the men and 
ton women who contributed effort and 
of skill through the years.” 
his t These two pages from Fairbanks, Morse’s ns ag bo ane aah a ad te “Tr must have been a source of 
rtrait of Thaddeus Fairba left), inventor e Fairban ale, an a 6 os . 

* ie: of Fedbouke Morse ne aun that helps increase production on he tn. ee to you ve 7 — 
with an institution that has throug 
te the years meant so much to the 
~— American Way of Life,” commented 
“ : C. T. Collett, freight traffic manager, 
- Southern Pacific Lines. “Your com- 
he Fairbanks, Morse pany’s growth and fine development 
= under private initiative should be a 


Receives Unusual Response source of inspiration to all good 


Americans.” 


red to H istorical Book There are many similar letters from 








re 
ors 
4) 
u 
led ESPITE the difficulties of de- 
ct termaning the effectiveness of 
ur prestige building histories, the Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co. book, “Pioneers in 
Industry,” issued in 1945, is now 
M looked upon by the company as a 
‘ complete success. Results over a two- 
“ r period are said to have been so 
* satisfactory that every major objective 
jw the publication has been attained. 
Mi Numercus letters from bankers, 
road officials and industrialists ar- 
. ed at the company’s Chicago offices 
u wtly after the first copies of the 
al book were mailed. 
W. A. Johnson, president of Illinois 
Central System, wrote, “Naturally, I 
ww a lot about Fairbanks, Morse 
ducts — no one could live very 
in the United States, or in the 
ld for that matter, without realiz- (Left) Fairbanks, Morse products that help make the wheels go round for the railroad in- 
; that your company has made a dustry are illustrated in this painting from the company’s ‘Pioneers in Industry’ book. 
| tremendous contribution to the pro- (Right' Another page shows this painting of a Fairbanks, Morse stationary Diesel engine. 
s of industry. However, it is 
is natural that no one could fully was equally impressed. “The story | newspaper and magazine editors, mem- 
re lize the magnitude of your con- of Fairbanks, Morse reads like an bers of college faculties, and indus- 
tr oution to the pioneering of Ameri- abridged history of the countrv.” he trialists, each indicating that at least 
¢ industry without a ‘guiding wrote. “It must have been challeng- one and often many more, of the ob- 
The book is that guiding light ing and exciting work in those early jectives of the book had been reached. 
| am delighted to have it.” development days and the results a O. E. Jones, vice-president of Swift 
rcy J. Ebbott, vice-president of source of great personal satisfaction & Co., wrote, “If only some way 
ase National Bank, New York, to the founders.” (Continued on Page 70) 
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The current industrial revolution on the farm is replacing the tra- 
ditional scoop and fork with tractor-operated loaders, such as the 


International Harvester loader shown here in its two major uses. 
Used with a Farmall tractor (right) it is filling a manure spreader. 





Industrial Revolution on U.S. Farms 
Opens New Markets for Many Products 


Effects of war, 
purchasing power 


_o public is quite generally aware 
that some sort of a mechanical 
going on in 


revolution has been 


American agriculture during recent 
decades. But it probably does not real- 
ize the extent to which farming has 
become mechanized, nor how much 
greater use of power is probable for 


the -future 


declining farm population, 
accelerate 





higher 
long-term trend 


How far mechanization has pro- 
gressed is indicated by the fact that 
at the end of World War II more than 
2 million fewer persons were living 
on farms than at the termination of 
the previous war, although national 
population had increased by more than 
During that period the 
number of hired farm hands declined 


30 million, 








Rural electrification permits such advances as vegetable dehydra- 
tion on the farm (left), Bob Motz (right) saves $5.97 cash and 72 
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man hours in his first haying season by using a 1/3 hp Westi 
house motor and grinder on his Northeastern Ohio experimental fa 


By HOWARD EVERETT 
Editor 

Implement & Tractor 
Kansas City, M 


by nearly 800,000; farm population 
had dropped from 29 to 18% of the 
using 14 

Nearly 


2.5 million tractors went to work on 


total, and farmers were 


million fewer work animals 
6 million farms to provide power in 
far greater amount than had been de 


rived from manual and animal sources. 
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With the manpower shortage showing up both on the farm and in 
the Implement dealers’ service shops, progressive farmers are find- 


During and since the end of the 
recent war this revolution has been 
accelerating rapidly, partly because 
new tractors of smaller size are ex- 
tending mechanization to farms of 
smaller acreages on which the pre- 

units were too large for econom- 
because 


operation, and partly 


another unexpected piece of versatile equipment on the indus- 
zed farm is this portable electric air compressor. At the 


tractor power has enabled farmers to 
perform many operations which were 
impossible with former equipment 
and power. From the extent to which 
farmers are now applying non-farm 


equipment to farm uses, it is evident 
that agriculture is undergoing an in- 
dustrial as well as a mechanical revo- 


lir compressor photos courtesy 


left a farmer inflates his tractor tire. At the right the compressor 
fills a typical time-saving role in painting a turkey house. 
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ing many uses for their own welding equipment. This farmer uses 
his light weight, 200-ampere gas engine Lincoln welder on four jobs. 


lution. That is, if the conception of 
mechanization is confined to its usual 
consideration of farm equipment only. 

In the industrialization of their 
farms, farmers are applying power to 
their stationary as well as their field 
operations largely through the use of 
both electric motors and small gaso- 


of Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Company. 
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line engines. More than half the farms 
now have electricity, yet farmers are 
buying gasoline engines in 
volume than ever before, 
power generators are enjoying increas- 
ed postwar popularity. All of which 
indicates that the farmers are becom- 
ing highly power-minded. 

With his ability to select the type 
of power best suited to a specific need, 
it is not surprising that the farmer is 
methods into 
new fields and especially those which 
give him more complete and _ profit- 
able control over his operations. Often 
it has been an ingenious farmer who 
first sensed the possibility of adapting 
industrial equipment to agricultural 
use; sometimes the idea came from a 
manufacturer seeking a broader mar- 
ket for his products. But regardless 
of its inception, the farmers now con- 
stitute a sizeable market for many 
types of equipment originally designed 
for and used by other industries. 


greater 
Even wind- 


extending mechanical 


Industrial Equipment on Farms 

Outstanding among such equipment 
units are air compressors, bulldozers, 
irrigation equipment, electric welders, 
power elevators, home freezers, milk 
coolers, pasteurizers, elevating equip- 
ment, loaders, chicken pickers, con- 
crete mixers, flame throwers, blower 
fans, posthole dehydrators, 
which 
might be mentioned, none of which 
had a place in the agriculture of a 
generation ago. 


diggers, 


and a score or more others 


Each one of these units enables a 


farmer to perform some operation 


which was previously either impossible 
or inadequately accomplished with the 


ordinary farm equipment at hand. An 
air compressor, for instance, enables 
the farmer to spray his dairy barn and 
cows as often as necessary, to keep 
his poultry premises free from ver- 
min, to whitewash building interiors, 
Or exteriors, to maintain the proper 
inflation in his tractor and implement 
tires and to spray-paint his buildings 
or equipment. These usually are port- 
able outfits, powered either by elec- 


tricity or gasoline engines, 


Farmers Adopt Hydraulic Loaders 


For years loading and elevating 
equipment has been available to build- 
ing material and coal yards, while the 
farmers were still using scoop shovels. 


Now 


front ends of farm tractors and con 


loaders are mounted on _ the 


trolled through hydraulic transmis 
sions, which load manure into spread 
ers for transportation to fields and 


similarly handle grain and other ma- 
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terials. An adaptation of the same 
equipment collects hay and straw 
from the windrow and transports it 
to the stack. It then elevates it to the 
desired location on top, combining two 
or three operations in one. Power-oper- 
ated elevators are now available by 
which baled hay can be raised into 
the mow, and many other similar uses 
are found for the same equipment. 


Speedy Posthole Digger 

Another modern development bor- 
rowed from industrial use is the post- 
hole digger which is tractor-mounted 
and tractor-operated, and which en- 
ables the farmer to dig holes for a 
new fence in a fraction of the time 
involved with a “sharp- 
shooter” shovel or hand-operated 
augur. Not more than one minute is 
required for each hole, making 30 to 
45 per hour possible. Hence farmers 
are able to give more attention to 
their fences, many of which require 
relocation as farmers are terracing 
their fields and following the contour 
to conform with soil conservation 
practices. 

Also a somewhat similar develop- 
ment is the mounting of a grader 
blade on the front of the tractor. 
This can be angled as in a conven- 
tional grader to smooth the surfaces 
of roads around the farm premises or 
to remove snow, and can also be held 
in a rigid straight front position for 
bulldozing as in filling low portions 


formerly 


of the field, incipient gulleys, etc. 


Blower Fans Aid Hay Storage 
For generations farmers have been 
losing much of the nutritive value of 
grass crops through the necessity for 
hours of sun curing after cutting so 
the moisture could be re- 
duced sufficiently for barn storage 
without risking spoilage or sponta- 
neous Now with large 
blower fans in the mow to force air 
through stored 
safely after only a few hours of wilt- 


content 


combustion. 


ducts, hay can be 





These two new pencil novelties are manufac- 
tured by Ritepoint Company. St. Louis. A 
perpetual-calendar pencil (left) registers the 
day and date, and the yardage meter pencil 
(right) measures distance for sportsmen. 


ing. By this process most of the caro- 
tene content is conserved and the 
quicker handling does not shatter the 
leaves which are the most succulent 
and nutritious parts of the plant, es- 
pecially in the leguminous grasses. 
While a concrete mixer is indelibly 
identified with building and highway 
construction, it is also now finding 
growing usefulness on the farm. 
Farmers consistently have occasion to 
use concrete for small construction 
jobs, such as building ramps, steps, 
poultry and dairy house floors, well 
and cistern platforms, anchoring gate 
and corner fence posts and making 
numerous repairs around their prem- 
ises. For such purposes manufacturers 
have produced smaller mixers and sev- 
eral thousand are being sold each year. 
When the farmer completes a concrete 
job, the mixers are cleaned thoroughly 
and find even greater utility when 
used for mixing feeds for livestock 


and poultry. 


Farmers Use Flame Thrower 
For years the railroads have been 
using weed burners on their rights of 
way, but the farmers had no way of 
killing those under their fences and 
in the corners of their fields, and the 
wind blew the seeds all over the farms 
to increase next year’s required culti- 
vation. But now similar equipment, 
drawn by tractors, is being used on 
the farm. Not only does it throw 
flames in under the fences, get into 
the corners or wherever weeds are to 
be found, but the flame throwing has 
been found effective in cotton culti 
vation where it is being used to thin 
the plants in the rows and thus is 
supplanting the laborious task of cot 
ton chopping, previously a manual 
operation requiring many workers. 
Farmers are beginning to sense pos 
sibilities in the application of com 
mercial processing equipment on th: 
farms. Through new electrical equip- 
ment the volume of milk pasteurized 
on the farms is increasing appreciab]) 
every year. 
utilized for the storage of poultry 
and dairy products and of fruits and 
vegetables from their seasons of heavy 
production until later periods when 
they can be marketed more profitab! 
Picks 
Mechanical chicken pickers of 
same type used in poultry establis 
ments and packing houses are fin 
ing extensive use on the farms, A 
considerable farm interest is be 
shown int dehydrators, products fron 
these farm-operated units being ava! 
(Continued on Page 110) 


Home freezers are being 


Machine Feathers 
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SALES PROMOTION... 


Ace Coordinator of Sales 


and Advertising 


By W. B. MONTAGUE 
Manager, 

Sales Promotion Division, 
Westinghouse Electric 





Westinghouse Electric Corporation sends 
these forecast sheets to inform its sales 
executives of plans for new literature. 


DROPER use of sales promotion 
will help sales people to look up- 

on advertising as a vital aid in solv- 
ing their sales problems rather than 
something that is remote and perhaps 
Indeed, sales 
promotion can be an ace coordinator. 


regarded as a luxury. 


Three major ways in which sales 
promotion can serve to co-ordinate 
sales and advertising effort are as 
follows: 

1. Use it to keep the sales or- 
thor- 


content, 


ganization and 
oughly informed of the 


extent, and purpose of the adver- 


constantly 


tising. 


Corporation, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


2. Use it to make the advertising 
—especially the direct mail adver- 
tising—the salesman’s own adver- 
tising. 
3. Use it as a means of convert- 
ing the printed advertising stories 
into practical sales messages through 
the medium of selling tools. 
Use of sales promotion in this man- 
ner has a secondary value insofar as 
it enables the advertising man to 
achieve his “place in the sun” with 
top management, for it enables him 
to broaden greatly his service in the 
education of the sales force. 

Let us consider in detail these three 
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(le A salesman completely fills out this customer mailing list 
ca checking off various classifications into which a particular 
(Right) This is a typical letter that accompanies a 


clic fits. 
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promotional factors: First, the matter 
of keeping the sales organization in- 
formed of the advertising. 

In our company, when an adver- 
tising campaign is prepared, pre- 
prints of the series of advertisements 
are sent to the interested salesmen, 
along with a letter from the sales 
manager, but usually prepared by an 
advertising man. All of this is fre- 
quently bound in an attractive cov- 
er or portfolio. The letter explains 
in detail the goals that the sales man- 
ager and the advertising manager 
hope to achieve with the series of ad- 
vertisements. As a rule, a coordinat- 
ed step by step sales procedure is out- 
lined in the letter. This plan has the 
effect of causing many salesmen to 
tell practically the same sales story 
at the same time that the advertising 
is telling it. This portfolio is sent to 
the salesmen several weeks before the 
advertisements appear in the business 
magazines. In this manner the sales- 
man is completely informed of what 
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new piece of literature sent to a customer. These letters are pro- 
cessed by Westinghouse Corporation’s advertising department, but 
the salesmen’s facsimile signatures are used in signing them. 
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the advertising department is doing 
and keys his effort to the advertising. 

In the case of direct mail advertis- 
ing, sales executives and salesmen are 
informed in some detail of the size, 
content and purpose of sales litera 
ture long before it ever reaches the 
printer. A rather simple informative 
plan is used, called, in our company, 
“The Forecast Plan.” A form giving 
page size, number of pages, printing 
process employed, kinds of illustra 


tions, copy and general purpose is 
sent to all interested sales personnel. 
This has the effect of making it the 
salesman’s own advertising. He plans 
ahead for the use of such literature 
He thinks about where he would like 
it to go. He gives his thinking to 
the advertising people, hence they are 
ible to make the advertising a more 
practical sales message 

[his second major way in. which 
sales promotion serves as a coordina 
tor is most important in direct mail 
udvertising, for we make our large 
und complex mailing lists the sales 
man’s own lists. So-called mailing list 
cards are given to the salesman, on 
which he sets down the essential data 
for a mailing list, to-wit, name, title, 
company, address, etc. In our com- 
plex sales activity we go a great deal 
further and ask the salesman to indi 
cate the functional classification of 
the individual, or what the individual 
does in his company. So, in the end, 
the form indicates whether the man 
is president, vice-president, chief en 
gineer, design engineer, production 
engineer, maintenance man, purchas- 
ing agent, or what have you. We go 
still further and ask the salesman to 
check which of 40 odd major classi- 


fications of products the individual 


may have an interest. 
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(Left) A series of ‘new sheets’ used in informing salesmen of the 
availability and purpose of new pieces of scles literature. (Right) 
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| Plant Merwork Sytem 


cards are received 
addressograph 
plates are made and tabbed, but 
rather than file these plates in a gen- 
eral mailing list, they are filed under 
the individual salesman’s name. He 


After all the 


from the = salesman, 


is informed of this and realizes that 
it is indeed his list—his to use and his 
to maintain by making changes when 
necessary. 

Subsequently, a binder, or mailing 
list kit, is returned to the salesman 
in which there is a card for each in- 
dividual on the list, indicating all 
of the information that I have out- 


This kit 


salesman to maintain his list, sending 


lined above. enables the 
in changes, additions, etc., direct to 
the mail service house we employ in 
distributing the literature. 


When 


men on this mailing list, each piece 


literature is mailed to the 


is accompanied by a letter, written, it 
is true, by advertising people, but 
signed with the salesman’s facsimile 
signature. 

This plan is far more effective than 
sending direct mail out over a list 
maintained by the advertising de- 
partment and‘ which is, in effect, an 
advertising list and not a sales list. 
Handling direct mail in this way 
serves to build the salesman in the 
eyes of his customers. It broadens the 
service that the salesman is rendering 
the customer. The salesman thinks of 
it as his advertising. It becomes a 
prized possession. 

To return for a moment to the 
first way in which sales promotion 
serves as a coordinator, that is, using 
it to keep the sales organization con- 
stantly informed, Before a piece of 
literature is ever mailed over the cus- 
tomer mailing list, it is first sent to 


the salesman about a week or 10 days 


before general circulation is made 
Along with it goes what we term a 
“New Sheet.” This ““New Sheet” has 
a short message relating the value of 
the specific use t 
While this 


message is cooperatively written by 


the piece and 
which it is to be put. 


the sales and advertising people, it i 
signed by the sales manager. This tie 
the sales manager directly to the ad 
vertising. He never has the exper 
ience of picking up a new piece of 
literature and exclaiming, ‘Good 
heavens, what is the advertising de 
partment doing now?” 

Still another method employed by 
our advertising department in keep 
ing the salesman constantly informed 
of the purpose and extent of adver 
tising is the sales school and the pe 
riodic sales meeting. Our advertising 
department spearheads the planning 
organization, and conduct of thes 
They are not 


which the 


schools and meetings. 
activities to advertising 
manager is invited and given a short 
period of time in which to “explain the 
advertising.” Rather, they are activi 
ties cooperatively planned with the 
sales department, hence the advertis 
ing message is skillfully woven into 
the entire program. This applies to 
our long term graduate student train 
ing where college graduates are given 
a year’s training. It applies equally 
well to the two and three day schools 
which we conduct at frequent inter 
vals, and it applies to the frequent 
one day sales meetings which we call 
“Product of the Month” meetings. 

We feel that the advertising de- 
partment is peculiarly well fitted to 
plan and conduct the sales meetings 
Advertising men are more familiar 
with the use of visual methods of 






This is a demonstration model sales kit of miniature models wh ch 
the salesman can lay out and move about on the prospect's de°k. 
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jucation, hence you will find our 
iles schools and meetings using a 
reat deal of visual training material 
) the form of sound slide films, mo- 
working models of 
juipment, etc. The principal point 
make, though, is that through these 
chools and meetings we keep the 


on pictures, 


les organization completely and 
oroughly informed of what the ad- 
ertising department is doing. 
[he third way in which sales pro- 
lotion serves as the ace coordinator 
of advertising and sales is in convert- 
ing the advertising 


printed space 


stories into practical sales messages 
through the medium of selling tools. 

These selling tools fall into four 
categories: 1, Sales proposals; 2. Dem- 
kits; 3. Exhibits 


and displays; 4. Public meetings. 


onstrating model 

In an industrial company the ad- 
vertising department should not be 
content with merely producing print- 
ed messages which appear in business 
publications or in booklets. The ad- 
vertising messages need to be made 
concrete and physical for placement 
in the hands of the salesman for use 
in the presence of customers. 


\d Department Cooperates 
Our advertising folks work closely 
with the salesman in the preparation 
of special proposals or presentation 
portfolios. As an example, let us say 
that a department store has an ele- 
vator or an electric stairway problem. 
The store’s means of mass transporta- 
tion of its customers need to be com- 
pletely replaced. Traffic checks are 
made in the store, a study of the store 
layout is made, and a great deal of 
data are collected. This information 
is turned over to the advertising peo- 
ple, and a special proposal is written, 
visualizing the problem and offering 
a solution of the problem through 
the medium of our equipment. As a 
rule, these large proposals are made 
in easel form for the salesman to 
place on the desk of the department 
store executive for presentation of 
the sales message, which, in effect, 
is tailoring the advertising message 
tor the salesman’s use. 
he second kind of sales tool which 
the advertising department prepares 
fo: the salesman is the demonstrating 
model kit. Our equipment is very 
large, physically. The salesman can- 
transformer or turbine 
about with him when making calls 
on customers, but we can and do pro- 
vice him with small replicas of such 


mot carry a 


equipment, package them nicely in 
kit. and thereby enable the salesman 
pread out on a prospective pur- 


. _ 
Sew 


E. N. Fabrizio, manager of Westinghouse’s 
renewal parts sales, motor division, illus- 
trates a lecture with a piece of equipment. 


chaser’s desk a complete layout of a 
power plant, or a sub-station, or man- 
ufacturing plant. Perhaps we are tak- 
ing advantage of the “little boy” in 
every man, for it enables the sales- 
man and the prospect jointly to ar- 
range the manufacturing plant, or 
power plant, or whatever it is the 
purchaser 
moving the 
model 
many forms, 


contemplates buying, by 


“toys” about. We have 
these demonstrating kits in 
They are a means of 
causing the printed advertising mes- 
sage to really spring to life, in minia- 
ture, but nevertheless physical form. 

The third kind of tool is the ex- 
hibit of electrical apparatus. We are 
very active in the trade shows in the 
steel, chemical, metal working, plas- 
tics and many other industries. Our 
equipment is erected in these shows 
and frequently placed in an operating 
These exhibits tell the 
same story as is told in the printed 
advertising. They are manned by the 
salesman, who appreciates this coor- 
dination of advertising and selling 
brought about through the medium 
of sales promotion. 


condition. 


Use Massive Demonstrations 

We go even further, and mount 
operating apparatus on huge trucks 
designed in a manner to enable the 
operators to swing the walls of the 
truck out, forming a very large pano- 
rama of, say, a country-side. On the 
walls are mounted power distribution 
apparatus such as transformers, volt- 
age regulators, insulators, lightning 
arrestors, circuit breakers, reclosers, 
etc. All of this apparatus functions 
and gives a visual demonstration of 
the distribution of electrical energy. 
The salesmen invite their customers 
to these demonstrations and take a 
very active part in explaining the ap- 
paratus. Obviously, they use the same 
messages as have appeared in printed 
advertising. 
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The fourth kind of selling tool 
provided by the advertising depart- 
ment is the public meeting. The ma- 
jority of our apparatus customers be- 
long to various engineering and tech- 
nical societies, such as the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the 
Institute of Radio Engineers, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and the various state professional engi- 
neering societies. There are hundreds 
of local chapters of these various so- 
cieties. All of these earnest men are 


constantly endeavoring to better 
themselves in their chosen professions. 
They welcome formal programs in 
which engineers can present the latest 
developments in equipment, manufac- 
turing methods and scientific re- 
search, 

We have many such programs on 
subjects which we 


many different 


make available to these societies. 


Presentations Are Dramatic 

The programs are surrounded with 
a great deal of showmanship. As a 
matter of fact, some of them are semi- 
theatrical or dramatic in their mode 
Portable stages are 
constructed on which we use all man- 
ner of draperies, spot, foot and bor- 
der lights. They are equipped with a 
public address system and motion pic- 
ture projection equipment. Here, 
again, demonstrating equipment is 
used a great deal. The programs us- 
ually last two hours. A typical one 
includes a master of ceremonies, two 
speakers, two motion pictures, and 
frequently some form of pure enter- 
tainment not related to the subject 
being discussed. The talks are usual- 
ly visualized through the medium of 
stereopticon slides. A question and 
answer period, or open forum, is an 
important part of these presentations. 
These meetings are, in effect, an ad- 
vertisement which many prospects 
jointly spend two hours studying. 

These meetings are planned and or- 
ganized by the advertising depart- 
ment. But once planned and organ- 
ized, the advertising department re- 
mains in the background, guiding the 
activity, but encouraging the sales 
people to conduct the programs. In- 
deed, many of the speakers are sales- 
men who have been trained by the 
advertising department in the art of 
public speaking. Such programs bring 
the salesman before his customers in 
an extremely favorable light. 

These meetings are usually attended 
by 150 to 250 men who are eager 
to obtain an elaboration of the in- 

(Continued on Page 62) 


of presentation. 
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a manufacturer of the built-in 
part of the finished consumer 
product, who is proud of the high 
quality of his material, is faced with 
no simple advertising problem in car- 
rying his mame and _ reputation 
through to the ultimate buyer of the 
finished product. 

There are two channels of approach 
to use in an attempt to reach the ob- 
jective of influencing the consumer 
to recognize and prefer the finished 
product with a specific manufac- 
turer’s built-in material. 

Through one channel, an effort is 
made to instill a desire on the part of 
the consumer for the part or material 
which may so largely affect the ap- 
pearance, performance and life of the 
finished product. Through the second 
channel, the effort is made to sell the 
manufacturers and dealers of the fin- 
ished product on the merits and 
advantages of the built-in material 
by directing all advertising appeals 
directly to them, strictly through the 


trade. 


Depending on Consumer Demand 

Some companies rely largely on the 
consumer to specify a preference for 
their material when buying the fin- 
ished product or when needing re- 
placement of the part, and put all 
their money into con- 
sumer Theoretically, it is 
quite possible to develop consumer 
demand which becomes so strong that 
manufacturer 


advertising 
appeals. 


the finished product 
and his dealers must heed this demand 
if sales are not to be lost. Particularly 
can this be accomplished with built- 
in materials or parts which are trade- 
marked or otherwise identified at the 
level. Such a program 
of sales promotion devoted to con- 


consumer 


sumer appeal and the mass market re- 
quires a considerably larger advertis- 
ing budget than many manufacturers 
can afford, for it means advertising 
in such media as national consumer 
magazines, newspapers, or the radio. 
But the most effective sales promo- 
tion is not necessarily determined by 


the size of the advertising budget. 
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By G. N. ROBINSON 

Advertising Manager, 

Russell Mfg. Company, 
Middletown, Conn. 


The cost of reaching the smaller mar- 
ket, made up of the finished product 
manufacturers, distributors and deal- 
ers, is naturally much less than that 
of reaching the larger consumer mass 
market. A good sales force backed up 
by a program of trade advertising, 
which has been well planned, may 
often mean more intensive advertis- 
ing and selling, and thus pay off 
better than the much more costly 
advertising campaign directed to the 
consumer market, 

The trade channel approach may 
profitably include assistance to the 
finished product manufacturers in the 
planning of their own sales promo- 
These manufacturers should be 
encouraged to feature the built-in 
material in their own advertising. Sim- 
ilar effort made among the distribu- 
tors and retail merchants will greatly 
help to gain trade acceptance for the 
built-in material. Under these circum- 
stances, the trade can be depended 
upon to do the consumer selling job 
and to feature the merits of the basic 
or built-in material, especially when 
such type of advertising can help to 
promote the sale of the finished prod- 


tion. 


uct, 


Salesmen Should Be Informed 

It is important that the people in 
the trade concerned with the selling 
of the finished product—the retail 
salesmen who confront the consumers 
—be completely informed on the mer- 
its of the material and that they have 
a true appreciation and preference for 
the built-in material as well as for the 
finished product. If these sales peo- 
ple are enthusiastic about the built- 
in product as well as for the com- 
pleted product, the chances are that 
they can do the built-in product of 
primary manufacturer more good than 


can a campaign directed to the con 
sumer advertising appeal. 

In cases where the component par: 
or built-in material can be readily 
consumer identified, the manufacture: 
has much less of an obstacle to over- 
come and more justification for 
large advertising appropriation to de- 
velop consumer demand for his 
material. However, to sell the trade 
on the advantages of identifying the 
built-in material may require a pro- 
motion program directed to the fin- 
ished product manufacturers and 
dealers, If the manufacturer already 
has recognition in the mass market 
and a reputation for quality material, 
identification of his built-in product 
may be welcomed. Such identifica- 
tion backed up with a strong con 
sumer advertising campaign, may 
stimulate sales because the trade can- 
not ignore a built-up public demand. 


(ood Consumer Identification 


American industry can cite many 
good examples of consumer identifi 
cation plans for built-in products 
Talon, with its slide fasteners, has 
done an excellent job in carrying its 
name through to the public. Cluett, 
Peabody & Co. has been equally suc 
cessful in making the public conscious 
of its “pre-shrunk” fabric process by 
advertising and by inducing garment 
manufacturers to identify such pre 
shrunk fabrics with their “Sanforized” 
label. The United States Steel Corpo- 
ration has been successful over many 
years in promoting various types of 
metal through the use of censumer 
identification of the basic product. 

The built-in material which be- 
comes absorbed into the finished prod- 
uct is most difficult to identify, «s 
for example, an acid which becon 
part of a compounded chemical pro 
uct, Yet one very. successful co 
sumer identification campaign in 
which the basic ingredient is nonvis- 
ible is that of the anti-knock com- 
pound, Ethyl, in high grade gaso- 
lines. 

The Ethyl Corporation offers 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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ew York. 


MERICAN management looks at 
l 1947 with optimism. Even so, 
there is the possibility that the Ameri- 
can consumer may wake up some 
morning with one thought on his 
mind: “I won’t buy.” 

Business management can dissipate 
the impact of a buyer’s strike by in- 
creasing distribution productivity. The 
result of increased productivity would 
be a 22°; reduction in average con- 
sumer prices. This achievement is 
possible through the practical appli- 
cation of improved methods and not 
the use of theoretical cuts in wages, 
profits and merchandising discounts. 

[his is possible by the use of a new 
yardstick for distribution. This yard- 
stick is productivity per man-hour. 
Man-hours is an old, well tried and 
standard measurement of production, 
but in distribution, man-hours has not 
been utilized as a means of measuring 
productivity. 


Improving Power of Distribution 


\c this moment, with American 
industry at last re-established on a 
peacetime footing, I believe that man- 
igement can best achieve its goal of 
high operating level, satisfactory prof- 
its and corporate security by concen- 
tration of its efforts on improving 
distribution power. Our _ industrial 
economy is divided into two halves: 
Production and distribution, For fur- 
ther progress, we must increase the 
Power of the distribution half until 
distribution power reaches the same 


higl evel as our present power of pro- 
j 


Cuc n. 

Fr recent talk presented before the 
Not Marketing Conference held in 
ni under the auspices of the 
th er of Commerce of the U. S. 
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Applying 


Engineering Principles 
to Distribution 


Under the general heading of dis- 
tribution are grouped all the steps 
through which a piece of finished 
goods passes from the moment it 
leaves the production line until it 
reaches the ultimate consumer. Before 
considering how distribution power 
may be improved, we should first know 
how great it is now. Since production 
power is measured in terms of produc- 
tivity per man-hour, let us apply the 
same standard to distribution and com- 
pare the results: 


Distribution Employs 10 Million 


In 1939, the last normal peacetime 
year, there were slightly over 10 mil- 
lion men engaged in the various func- 
tions of distribution. Separating them 
into categories, the 1940 census states 
that approximately 7 million men were 
engaged in the retail trade and 1.7 
million men in the wholesale trade, 
both figures including sales and cler- 
ical help; 800,000 in rail and ship 
transportation; 500,000 in trucking ; 
33,000 in warehousing; 20,000 in 
credit bureaus and collection agencies; 
18,000 in. advertising, and several 
thousand more in miscellaneous serv- 
ices. In these various functions of dis- 
tribution, this labor force of 10 mil- 
lion produced services worth $44,239,- 
000,000, Based on each man working 
40 hours per week and 50 weeks per 
year, the distribution productivity of 
each man-hour was $2.17. To put it 
another way, it took 46 man-hours to 
produce $100 worth of services. 

The following figures show produc- 
tivity per man-hour on the production 
side. During 1939, a production labor 
force of only 8,850,000 men, working 
40 hours a week but only 45 weeks a 
year, manufactured $56,843,000,000 
worth of products. In factories, there- 
fore, the productivity per man-hour 
was $3.57 and it took only 29 hours 
to reach the $100 figure. 

The relative productivity of pro- 
duction and. distribution is accurately 
assessed in the two figures of man-hour 


productivity: $3.57 for production 
and $2.17 for distribution. These fig- 
ures show that a man engaged in dis- 
tribution is only two-thirds as produc- 
tive as a man engaged in straight pro- 
duction. In larger terms, it means that 
one-half of our entire industrial econ- 
omy has only two-thirds the power of 
the other half. 

To echieve a necessary and desirable 
increase of distribution power, man- 
agement should apply to all functions 
of distribution the same standard 
which, for years, it has been applying 
to all functions of production—the 
standard of productivity per man- 
hour. We know that this standard 
works. It is responsible for America’s 
great strides in production over the 
past 30 years. By the standard of 
productivity, it was possible to place 
exact valuation upon all existing pro- 
duction procedures and to appraise the 
merits of proposed improvements. This 
applied whether the improvement was 
represented by a complex machine or 
by a simple conveyor belt. I believe 
that application of the standard of 
productivity—function by function, 
department by department—can do 
for distribution the same thing that it 
did for production. 


How Management Can Succeed 


The best way for management to 
approach the problem of increasing 
distribution productivity is by careful 
analysis of all its corporate operations, 
from the largest to the smallest. Prac- 
tical industrial engineering surveys and 
methods can successfully guide man- 
agement in the task of increasing dis- 
tribution productivity. Just which 
methods will result in the most strik- 
ing improvements depends, of course, 
on the general character of the par- 
ticular company, the nature of its 
product, its status within its own in- 
dustry, the location of its plants and 
markets and other important factors 
peculiar to each business. Neverthe- 
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less, three general approaches will be 


found useful in almost every case. 


l. 


4 


Physical handling—There should 
be simplification and wider use 
of material handling equipment 
throughout many of the func 
tions of distribution. Such sim- 
plification depends on the adop- 
tion of procedures widely demon- 
strated in the physical handling 
They 


apply to operations, moderniza 


processes of production. 


tion and expansion and include 
time and motion studies, pro- 


duct-flow surveys, product 


handling facilities, plant and 
store layouts, structural redesign, 
more efficient clerical methods 
for handling orders and the in- 
stitution of many other effective 
und available techniques. 
Unessential distribution  func- 
tions—Clerical work that is un- 
necessary, duplicate and uneco- 
nomic functions of distribution 
and over-lapping promotion ex- 
pense by the producer as well as 
the wholesaler and retailer should 
be invest igated and possibly 
eliminated. The resulting sim- 
plification directly increases dis- 
tribution productivity. 

This does not presume the ac- 
ceptance of ‘‘crack-pot” methods 
ittempting to eliminate essential 
distribution functions, such as 
wholesaling, retailing or adver- 
tising Operations, which the gen- 
eral public sometimes represents 
as unnecessary, This erroneous 
concept arises from the lack of 
intormation of the necessity for 
supplying retailers with credit, 
warehousing facilities and many 
other essential services in the 
chain of distributing a product 
to the consumer. 

It does presume that where a 
wholesaler inadequately performs 
his services, forcing the manu- 
tacturer to assume responsibilities 
that ire supposed to be per 
formed by the wholesaler, this 
type of duplication be eliminated 
through the selection of either 
wholesalers, the 


more efhcient 


adoption of other channels of 


distribution, or the reappraisal 
of traditional and prevailing 
merchandising margins and dis 
counts 

Knowledge and control of dis 
tribution functions and costs— 
Improv ed know ledge and control 
of distribution functions and 
costs is one of the more progres 
sive methods of improving the 
productivity per man-hour of 
Market 


distribution. surveys, 


sales analyses and research; 
studies of customer relations and 
requirements in product design; 
full analyses of sales territories 
for increased usage and new busi- 
ness; cost accounting, budgeting 
and control of individual func- 
tions or services in distribution 
for basic pricing policies and 
consumer price reduction ; evalu- 
ation of productivity of a sales 
organization; methods to stabilize 
both seasonal and cyclical de- 
mand for specified products, and 
the recording of field data for 
information and control pur- 
poses, are some of the proven 
procedures that can dramatically 
increase productivity in distribu- 
tion. 
At present, the adoption of methods 
like these for the improvement of 
distribution productivity is limited to 
relatively few manufacturing organi- 
zations in their distribution operations, 
wholesalers and retailers. Obviously, 
no one method alone can produce over- 
whelming changes in distribution pro- 
ductivity. Various methods must be 
applied in many separate functions of 
distribution to promote sizeable over- 
all improvement, 


Management to Have Answers 


At the end of such an engineering 
survey, management will have the an- 
swers to two vital question: 1. Which 
methods will best improve an individ- 
val distribution function by increas- 
ing the productivity of man-hours 
currently performing that function? 
2. Will more man-hours allotted to 
particular functions increase the pro- 
ductivity figure for the over-all dis- 





This en- 


way. 


tribution of the product? 
gineering survey can pay its 
The cost of all engineering services 
should be returned to management 
within one year by savings directly 
stemming from a general increase in 
productivity throughout the distribu- 
tion system under analysis. 

A number of progressive companies, 
both large and small, have notably in- 
creased productivity per man-hour in 
certain functions of their distribution 
systems. The methods of application 
may vary, although each has _ been 
proven through years of use. The 
principles emploved for these increases 
in distribution productivity are funda- 
adaptable to 


mental, howev eS. & nd 


many different companies in various 

industries. 

Four Case Studies 
CASE |: Market Selection—Two 
progressive manufacturers have in- 
creased distribution productivity bj 
careful selections of markets. The 
first company concentrates the ef- 
forts of its salesmen in areas where 
the potential business amounts to a 
coverage of a minimum of $125 per 
man-hour. All areas and markets 
not offering this potential have been 
eliminated as uneconomical and un- 
profitable. The company 

itself 

productivity in transportation. The 


second 
concerns particularly with 
distribution division of this com- 
pany is not interested in any cus- 
tomer who cannot be reached with 
an expenditure of less than 13 man- 
hours per ton. This policy led to 
the construction of 11 decentralized 
plants to serve different markets. In 
no case, however, do the transporta- 
(Continued on Page 58) 
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SUPPLY DISTRIBUTOR - 


SOFT ALO BOT COMPANY 
eeretiemtative 


Buffalo Bolt Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y.. uses this spread in Modern Industry © 
guide its dealers in ordering standard stock items and specials and non-stock mate ials. 
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Left) This is a view from the balcony of Oakland's Municipal Au- 
ditorium, scene of the Fifth Western Metal Congress and Exhibition. 


(Right) Air Reduction Sales Company illustrates an electronic ‘Blood- 
hound’ tracing device, giving the finished figurines to spectators. 


Metals Show Interest Demonstrates 
Pacific Coasts Industrialization 


NTENSE interest in new techniques 
ind equipment among general work 
ers in industry, as W ell is executives 
und technical men, astonished exhibi- 
tors at the Fifth Western Metal Con 
March 


Auditorium 
Oakland, 


ress and Exposition, held 
2-27 at the Municipal 
Building. 


ind Exposition 


Ww. Fi. 
American Society for Metals, who has 


Eisenman, secretary of the 


presented metal shows across the 
country, expressed the consensus of 
presentatives of the 220 companies 


‘ 


displaying at the show: 

Everything we have been hearing 
pout the new industrial CONSCIOUS- 
ness of the West is now confirmed. 
[he attendance was amazing. The 
type of visitors, their professional at 
titude and obvious eagerness to ex- 
mine and analyze new metallurgical 
ae elopments is even more so. Even 
in the largest manufacturing centers 
ot the country we have never ex- 
perienced anything that equals the 


acceptance of the Congress here.” 


(Left) Workmen struggle with a 47,000-pound supercharged engine 
displayed by Enterprise Engine & Foundry Company. (Right) An 


By ELLIS WALKER 


Approximately 75,000 people ex- 
amined the $750,000 exhibit, eclipsing 
the previous record of 40,000 set at 


the Los Angeles exposition in 1941 


Attendance proved that’ many 
thousand workers who migrated to the 
West Coast during the war for em- 
ployment in shipyards and other war 
industries have remained to work in 
industrial plants, according to Harold 
D. Weber, general manager of the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce. 


“Everyone who stops by the booth 
either understands what it’s all about 
or asks pertinent questions that show 
he really 1S interested,” one exhibitor 
commented “Obviously, the people 
on the West Coast are coming of age 
industrially.” 

Many displays featured demonstra- 
tions of new equipment and metal- 
working techniques with a variety of 
supplementary literature and advertis- 
ing material. 
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The Norton Company display at- 
tracted much attention from specta- 
tors. A giant dummy abrasive wheel 
weighing’ 1,000 pounds formed a 
canopy over part of the booth 

Permanente Metals featured samples 
of products from many of the 1,000 
aluminum 


works are supplying. A life-size robot 


manufacturers its four 


salesman told about Kaiser aluminum 
as it picked up the various silvery pro- 
ducts to show off to the assembled 
throngs. 

Lincoln Electric Company exhibited 
a new, simplified arc welding process. 

Air Reduction Sales displayed an 
electronic “bloodhound” tracing de- 
vice, 

Hydropress showed a cold chamber, 
die-casting machine capable of casting 
250 to 350 brass faucets an hour. 

General Motors Corporation enter- 
tained big crowds with a display of 
handling brass and bronze castings. 

Vacu-Blast Company aroused in- 
terest with a new blast cleaning device 


(Continued on Page 106) 


exhibition visitor demonstrates a new arc welding process which 
eliminctes the usual glare, exhibited by Lincoln Electric Company. 









Business Skyrockets in 
Freight Industry 


Cargo planes carry everything 


from automobile parts to zippers 


By VANCE PATRICK 


Y OMEONE once said that air cargo 
Ne, planes would never haul lumber 
or coal, either, for that matter. Au 


such high density, low 


shipment of 
value commodities, it was felt, would 


be economically impractical 


Yet, both these products are among 
| } 
the ever-increasing number of dif 


ferent commodities which are moving 


by air freight Five plane loads of 
lumber trim, doors, flooring and 
ply wood were recently flown from 


Fugene, and Portland, Ore., to Salt 
Lake City to complete several houses 
when it was determined that the con 
tractor not only could get the ma 


terials quickly, but could actually 
save money in shipping by air. On 
50,000 lineal feet of trim alone, the 
delivered price in Salt Lake City was 
$3.63 ($1.78 per 100 for the trim, 
F.O.B $1.85 per 100 feet 


for air freight charges, including tax) 


mill, ind 


The total was actually 87 cents less 


(Left) Lumber for flooring is stored inside a United Air Lines Cargo- 
liner at Eugene, Ore., enroute for Salt Lake City. U. (Right) A 
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than the OPA jobbing price in that 
area! 

Underlining the new industrial 
services opened up by lower-cost air 


freight was a recent shipment of 
7,000 pounds of coke via cargo plane 
to Cuba to keep sugar mills in opera- 
tion until fresh supplies could arrive 
by boat. In another instance, the first 
consignment of Tahitian vanilla beans 
to reach this country since the start 
of the war was flown from Vancouver 
to Hunzikers, Inc., in Chicago to 
speed distribution to spice dealers. 

These are only a few of the count- 
less instances where air speed has fit 
into today’s merchandising and dis- 
tribution picture, Just about every- 
thing from A to Z—from apples and 
automobile parts to zippers and zinc 
etchings—has taken wing. And the 
real impact of this method of trans- 
porting goods is just beginning to 
be felt, because air shipping is still 
young—and ambitious. 

Just as a word of explanation, air 


cargo is divided into three classifica- 





tions: mail, air express and air freigh 
Air express refers to package shipments 


requiring expedited handling in whic 
the Railway Express Agency partic 
pates—shipments which are routed b 
the first airline plane leaving a term 


nal. Through contractural agreement 
with all airlines, the air express div 
REA pickup and 
delivery service and a direct outlet 

23.000 United 
States where the REA maintains offices 


sion of prov ides 


communities in the 


Many leading companies have adopted 
air express for high speed package 
delivery. 

Air freight consists of larger, bulk- 
ier shipments carried at significantly 
lower rates. This is an airport-to-air- 
port service, with optional pickup and 
delivery at extra cost, and is especially 
attractive to the regular volume ship 
per. 

In contrast with air express, air 
freight is handled directly by an air- 
line. At present 14 scheduled domestic 
air carriers are offering this service— 
United Air Lines, Braniff, Delta, 
American, Eastern, TWA, Chicago & 
Southern, National, Northwest, Con 
PCA, Western, Mid-Conti- 


nent, and Northeast. 


tinental, 


New volume freight rates, tailored 
to fit the tremendous load capacity of 





giant 3,500-horsepower Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major aircraft engine 
is loaded aboard a Cargoliner at New York bound for Seattle, Wash. 
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ew four-engined, high-speed trans- 
rts, have brought long-haul shipping 
osts as low as 14 cents a ton mile. 
\n lowa manufacturer, for example, 
in send 16,000 pounds to San Fran- 
sco for as little as $10.50 per hun- 
ed pounds or a 3,000-pound ship- 
ent to New York tor $12.06 per 





igh undred. 
il F Adoption of this low tariff schedule 
hic Ww ith charges graduated according to 
ic ‘ olume and distance shipped—brings 
ib r freight within the budgets of many 
aii ; businesses that hitherto have _ not 
a ailed themselves of the advantages 
fix é of shipping by air. More important, 
and > opens up vast, new markets in 
t ; ilmost every field. 
rm | The list of products carried by 
“a ¢ cargo planes in recent months is im- 
pte pressive, Seafood has come in from 
- New England and Pacific Coast points. 
Fruits, vegetables and flowers have 
ull been shipped from the West Coast to 
sa the Midwest and East. To balance 
large-scale west-to-east perishable traf- 
= ; fic, manufactured goods such as air 
“lh craft and automobile parts, engines, 
hip pumps, motors, farm implements, fur- 
niture, radios, typewriters, sporting 
- goods and wearing apparel are travel- 
‘ir. ing regularly by air freight 
ome Large companies like Western Elec- 
_§ tric, General Moters, Ford, U. S. Time 
aad 3 Corporation, Squibb, Montgomery 
zo & Ward, Teletype Corporation, Lionel 
on Corporation, Coty’s, Standard Oil, 
aa NBC, Eversharp, Sculpta Hosiery 
Shops and I. Magnin Stores are among 
= those which have recognized the value 
?_— or alr speed. Recently the airlines 
5 es. served as a vital link in General 
Motors’ production picture by flying 
; daily plane loads of parts from Detroit 
to G. M.’s Linden, N. J., assembly 
plant. Production lines were so ar- 


ranged that the parts, shipped during 
the late afternoon, arrived in time for 
the start of the midnight shift at 
Linden, 

Pratt & 
3,500-horsepower 


Regular movements of 
Whitney’s giant 
Wasp Major aircraft engines, weighing 
approximately 4,300 pounds, are being 

de from New York to the Boeing 


\ircraft factory in Seattle via air 
treight. The huge engines are eased 
through the big doors of the cargo 


with fork lift tractors, placed on 
skids to distribute the load and are 
then tied down firmly. No crating is 
necessary 

the field of radio, air freight 
heiped speed completion of Detroit's 
new television station WWDT. More 
10,000 pounds of transmitting 


eguipment were shipped from Newark 





’ 


able the station to open on sched- 





nagine 


Wash. ule. During the pre-Christmas rush 
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(Above) Six tons of furniture are prepared for air shipment by California Products Mfg. 
Company from Arcadia. Calif., to Cheyenne, Wyo., and Lincoln. Neb. (Below) Cargo handlers 
manuever a section of a new 5,000 pound crankshaft into a plane at LaGuardia Field. Manu- 
factured in Copenhagen, the engine parts were shipped in nine days to New York by boat, 
then flown to the motorship Erria, laid up in drydock at Vancouver, Canada, awaiting repairs. 


to keep toy departments stocked, 
kiddie-bikes, electric trains, scooters, 
dolls and other toys took to the air. 
One manufacturer of dolls kept as- 
sembly lines moving by special air 
shipments of doll heads from the West 
Coast. 

Air cargo men admit that some 
of the volume of manufactured goods 
now being shipped by air results from 
efforts of manufacturers and dealers 
to get needed products to their clam- 
oring customers as fast as possible in 
the current scarcity market, But, once 
they have used this new distribution 
method, shippers are continuing to 
use it regularly. 

As a result, the air freight business 
is growing fast. During 1946, sched 
uled airlines carried 38.5 million ton 


miles of express and freight, represent- 


1947 


ing a 57% increase over 1945. Non- 
scheduled carriers topped 30 million 
ton miles. That’s a far cry from the 
early days when shipping by air was 
used largely for emergencies or for 
its publicity or promotional value. 

As indicated by these figures, non- 
scheduied or charter carriers have 
made quite a dent in the air cargo 
business in the past year. In fact, they 
took the lead in boosting 1946 air 
freight volume to a figure 20 times 
1945, 


V-] Day, scores of war veterans and 


that recorded in Following 
others who could round up the cash 
necessary to buy surplus planes estab- 
lished themselves in the air transport 
field. Some quickly discovered that 
such a venture cannot long survive on 
a shoe-string. Others, well-financed 
(Continued on Page 66) 
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BAKILITNE §conrenaren , 


Working Machines Intrigue 19,000 the four days of the exposition. Ap 


proximately 1,200 technical packaging 


at Record AMA Packaging Exposition ee ee Se 


annual AMA packaging conference 


Ve" than 19,000 trade visitors of packaging machinery, materials and an adjoining hall. 
l crowded Philadelphia’s giant Ex lithographing equipment and services Among the interesting “‘stoppet 


position Hall April 8 to 11 to furnish stepped up their space purchases among exhibits (see photos above 
dramati proot of postwar interest in trom 65,000 to 100,000 square feet. were: 
1 “bright new world” of packaging bringing sales of show space alone up i. and 2. Dow Chemical Cor 
The event was the 16th annual to $200.900 pany, Midland, Mich., employing 
packaging exposition of the American Although some large exhibitors— 12-inch model figures to demo 
Management Association. The 19,000 particularly the plastics and metals strate the various advantages 
ittendance at the exposition more than producers stopped attention with Etho el sheeting, Saran film, Srv: 
doubled the 9,000 figure chalked up spectacular displays, working packag- and Dow Coatings. 
3. Packag: Machinery Compa 


r) 


c ig and lithographing machinery con- 
primarily pt rs tinued to attract top traftic through Continued on Page 130 
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Executives 
Naval Architects, Marine Engineers 
Marine Superintendents 


Engine Room Chiefs and 
Licensed Assistants 


In Shipbuilding and Ship 
Repair Companies: 
Executives 
Marine Superintendents 
Naval Architects, Marine Engineers 
Works Managers or Superintendents 


Independent Naval Architects 
and Marine Engineers. 


..And | Know How to 


6647 KNOW, boss, this Marine Engineering and 

Shipping Review really gives us coverage 
where we want it. All of these key marine men, 
together with the subscribers in the U. S. Navy, rep- 
resent 83% of Marine Engineering's circulation in the 
shipbuilding, ship design, ship operation and ship 
repair field . . . and its over-all circulation has in- 
creased more than 64 per cent since 1939! 


“It stands to reason that a paid circulation like this, 
verified by an ABC audit, means that Marine Engi- 
neering must have what it takes editorially to com- 
mand constant reader interest. 


“It all boils down to this, boss: We've got to reach 
these men who can use our product—or influence its 
purchase. There’s the ship operating group which 
outlines its own equipment preferences when a new 
ship is going to be built, the naval architect who 
draws up plans and specifications, the shipbuilding 
company which builds the ship and places the order, 

d the U. S. Maritime Commission which reviews 





BR an iit in) Mk 
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“These Are the Men We 


In Ship Operating Companies: 





Want to Reach, 


















Reach ’Em Every Month!” 


the specifications to maintain certain minimum stan- 
dards. 


“Maybe our sales force can reach some of these men 
some of the time, but it’s a cinch they can’t reach 
some of these men all of the time. It’s good to know 
that our ads in Marine Engineering put what we've 
got to sell before most of these men most of the time 

and that’s a batting average that’s paying off. 


“I think, boss. that one of the smartest sales moves 
we ever made was to sign up with Marine Engineer- 
ing and Shipping Review. Our ads are building a 
solid business relationship with our customers—both 
active and potential—that’s mighty hard to duplicate 


elsewhere.” 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 
30 Church Street. New York 7, N. Y. 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13 
300 Montgomery St 
San Francisco 4, Cal 
1038 Henry Bldg., Seattle 1 
2909 Maple Ave., Dallas 4, Texas 


National Press Bldg., 
Washineton 4, D.C 
530 W. 6th St.. 
Los Angeles 14, Cal 


«» Marine Engineering @ 


and Shipping Keview 
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. . » OR YOUR SALE MAY VANISH! 


The next time you scan your prospects’ executive roster of 
Joneses, Phillipses, and Smiths, ask yourself one question: 
“Am I reaching all the important men?” 


Many a sale has vanished simply because the contact didn’t 
go deep enough or far enough. For, in every business there 
are “Mystery Men’’— men with the nod of authority but 
who, nevertheless, are often overlooked because their rank 
or function apparently doesn’t fit into the strategy. 


But these men are on top by reason of an awareness... and 
a quality of leadership that results in getting things done. Yet 
they can’t act on your product or service if you don’t tell them! 


Men like these — with a lively curiosity to find out the 
why of world affairs— make up an impressive majority of 
NEWSWEEK’s audience.* Isn’t it logical, therefore, to have 
your story before them there at a time when their minds 
are most receptive ? 


Ke Let us present some substantiating facts. 


NEWSWEEK’s power to de- 
liver the greatest concen- 
tration of “men who get Newsweek 
things done’’ in business 
and industry at the lowest 
cost per thousand of any 
weekly or general month- 
ly, shows in an advertising Sell the Top 700,0 0 0 
investment of nearly nine 
million dollars for ’46—or 
fifth place among all lead- 


ing general publications! 


WHEREVER MEN OF MEANS AND INFLUENCE CONGREGATE... NEWSWEEK IS IN THE PICTURD 
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Engineering Distribution 


tion man hours pe! ton of product 


exceed the budgeted amount. 


CASE Il: Material Handling—A 
leading chain-store system has saved 
an average of four man hours per 
truckload for the farmers from 
whom it buys by modern design of 
terminals, modern methods of mate- 
rial handling and simplified paper 
work. In addition to benefiting the 


farmers, this has thus 


company 
drastically increased the productiv- 
ity per man-hour of its own labor 
force engaged in this function of 
distribution 

CASE II]: Customer Intormation— 
By obtaining complete information 
on both its customers and prospects, 
one company increased the business 
developed by its salesmen from $55 
per man-hour to $90. This increase 
in productivity has resulted in spite 
of the fact that one-third of the 
salesman’s time is utilized gathering 
facts, The files maintained by the 
company run from 40 to 500 pages 
of detailed information on each cus 
tomer. An average of 14 months is 
required to collect this essential data 
before the company feels it has full 
understanding of the customer and 
his needs. The net result is a reduc- 
tion of 225 man-hour: per $100,000 
of sales. 


CASE I\ 


hea VV- goods 


Costs—lIn 
industries, the man- 


Estimating 


hours required for estimating costs 
and quoting prices for potential 
business comprise a major item. One 
Detroit 


through engineering analysis, that 


manufacturer learned, 


the man-hours expended in this 
technical service amounted to 80° 
of the total required for all distribu 
tion functions, Once this fact was 
evaluated, the company’s field sales- 
men carefully screened each inquiry 
for bona fide business as distinct 
trom casual inquiries. Although this 
procedure increased the man-hours 
put in by individual salesmen, total 
distribution man-hours in the com- 
pany were reduced by 30%, 
In the foregoing analysis of distribu- 
tion productivity, there has been in 
creasing mention of the term “man- 
hours” in connection with distribu- 
tion This 1s the case because there 
can be no discussion of productivity 
as a general subject without recogniz 
ing that productivity is now measured 
completely in terms of man-hours. Up 
to the present, the man-hour has been 


1 vardstick applied to only half ot 


our industri 1 economy, the produc tion 
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Pictured at a recent cocktail party and tour of the McGraw-Hill Publishing Company build 
ing in New York is this foursome which includes (left to right) Wesley Winning. Richard 
A. Foley Advertising Agency: W. A. Callahan, Frank Kessler Agency: Clarence Palmer. 
Benjamin Eshleman Company; and Frank Kessler, Frank Kessler Agency. The publishing 
company played hosi to 40 members of the Advertising Media Forum cf Philadelphic. 





half. It is now proposed that we apply 
it to the distribution half as well. 
The main reason that a man engaged 
in distribution has only two-thirds the 
productivity of a man engaged in pro- 
duction is that American management 
has only made a limited effort to im- 
prove its distribution productivity. 
This may be explained, in turn, by the 
fact that management has never felt 
itself able to make this improvement 
because of its belief that distribution 
was a factor generally beyond the con- 
trol of an individual manufacturer. 
Distribution has been largely consid- 
ered a constant, unvarying burden, 
tolerable only because no goods would 
move from the factory without it. 


Man Hours Is Accurate Measure 

Management’s failure to increase its 
distribution power is excusable, how- 
ever, because it has never had a yard- 
stick to measure improvement of dis- 
tribution productivity. I propose the 
use of man-hours as such a yardstick 
for an engineering measurement that 
is both accurate and reliable. The 
number of man-hours required for 
each separate function of distribution 
can be calculated with ease. The 
formula is simple arithmetic: The 
amount of goods handled divided by 
the number of man-hours utilized 
directly and indirectly in performing 
the function. 

For example, if five men in a ware- 
house handle $500,000 worth of gross 
business per year—assuming a 40-hour 
week and 50 weeks of work—it takes 
ene man-hour to warehouse $50 worth 
of product. If a retail store, employ- 
ing the owner and one clerk, sells 


$50,000 worth of goods per vear, the 


man-hour handle amounts to $12.50 
In such illustrations, admittedly simple 
ones, the man-hour clearly appears as 
a completely workable common de 
nominator of distribution productiv- 
ity. Broken down—function by func- 
tion, department by department—the 
man-hour can become a proved en- 
gineering basis of measurement for all 
functions of distribution, just as it 
now is for all functions of production. 


New Methods Will Be Found 


With the man-hour accepted as a 
yardstick, it will be possible to dis 
cover an ever-increasing number of 
tangible methods for increasing dis- 
tribution productivity. For instance, 
not so long ago a simple globe valve 
was regularly picked up and laid down 
63 times as it moved from factory to 
consumer. The waste of such a ridicu 
lous amount of physical handling can 
accurately be measured with a man- 
hour yardstick, and quickly rectified. 
In all functions of distribution, there 
is now a basis for equating one method 
against another—a central warehouse 
against several branch warehouses, for 
instance. If we consider a large de- 
partment store, such as one in New 
York with an over-all distribution 
productivity per man-hour of $6.50, 
I feel confident that we shall soon see 
the day when the figure will be 10 or 
12 dollars. This year, the distribution 
productivity of U. S. railroads is 
approximately 1.3 tons per man-hoi 
but careful application of engineering 
techniques may be able to raise that 
fiewre to two tons within a few years. 

The goal of increased distribution 
productivity is, of course, to maintsin 
current distribution power with few 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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P.P.D. 
VYIEHMS 


PO.Q. 


Yes, inquiries do come in “P.D.Q.” when you adver- 
tise in PLANT PuRcHASING Directory. Here’s a 
buyers’ guide used by thousands of industrial buyers 
all over the world—and they use it only when they 
are in the market to buy. 











Thus inquiries originating from advertising in PLANT 
PURCHASING Directory are “hot”—no idle curiosity 
—and none of the “future reference” variety, 


Make plans now to advertise in the Fall, 1947 Edition 
of PLANT PurcHasinc Directory. Regardless of the 
business volume you may have today, this is just good 
solid insurance for those welcome inquiries during the 
balance of 1947 and well on into 1948. 


Remember, PLANT PurcHaAsinGc Directory reaches 
approximately 25,000 manufacturing plants once each 
year. Half the number get the Spring Edition and the 
other half the Fall Edition. Each edition is used 
actively, therefore, for at least one full year. 


Remember, too, that over 1,500 industrial advertisers 
appear consistently in its pages. 
Make arrangements now to see one of our rep- 
resentatives. Let him give you the PLANT Pur- 
CHASING Directory story and at the 
same time check your present listings 
with you. 





PLANT PURCHASING 
DIRECTORY 


333 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, 
Minois © 205 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. @ Leader Building, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio e 448 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. © 6432 Cass Avenue, 

Detroit 2, Mich. 







~~ 
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May FACTORY, like every issue, every month, has a 
finely balanced editorial content — balanced for the 
job-interests of men with production, personnel, main- 
tenance and management responsibilities. Here are 
notes about a few of the articles in this issue. 


IT'S MANAGEMENT'S JOB TO FIGHT ECONOMIC QUACKERY 


Elgin National Watch Company counteracts it by telling 
workers anything they want to know about the business, 
and finds results good. T. Albert Potter, President, describes 
Elgin's effective way of getting the story over to employees. 
Many an industrial executive will put this plan to work. 


FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT—KINDS AND APPLICATIONS 


Everybody knows, you say, about sprinkler systems, vapor- 
izing extinguishers, hydrants and pumps? Then why are 
our industrial fire losses so appalling? This article, by an 
outstanding fire-protection expert, gives FACTORY readers 
facts by which to judge how fire-safe their own plants are. 


42'2 —A NEW WAGE PLAN 


So simple, yet so effective! A short article about how 
Guardian Electric reduced absenteeism by 30% while 
increasing productivity and lowering unit costs. 


WHO IS JOINING WHITE COLLAR UNIONS — AND WHY 


Maybe the office workers in most plants haven't shown 
signs of unionizing, but chances are strong that they will. 
What will they demand, and what will management do 
about the office workers’ union? Here's an up-to-the-minute 
report on the growth of this husky fledgling. 


SEVEN CONVEYORS RETURN COST IN FOUR YEARS 


A new plant layout that production men will ‘eat up." 
Weatherhead Company sees a record for quick payoff 
on a materials handling investment, with by-products of 
bigger production, lower costs. 


24 Useful articles —idea-articles which plant operating men can 
put right to work in their daily jobs. 


More than 48,000 top plant operating men buy FACTORY, care- 


fully read every issue, editorials and advertisements. And many 
times 48,000 are regular FACTORY readers — every issue! 
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..» HALF WORKER ? 


WHAT ARE FOREMEN?...MAY FACTORY REPORTS 





WHAT 72 COMPANIES ARE SAYING AND DOING. 


If industry doesn't think foremen should unionize 
what can be done to help prevent it? 


Have foremen lost or gained prestige? 


Are they getting enough more pay than the men 
working for them? 


Do they have the authority that goes with man- 
agement responsibilities? 


Before the Supreme Court upheld bargaining rights for foremen, 
FACTORY was ready with a study to find out exactly where 
foremen stand . . . how much authority they are given . . . what 
management is doing to make them feel they ‘‘belong."’ As soon 
as the decision was announced, the survey started. In May 
FACTORY are experience-based reports from 72 representative 
firms — big, medium and small. 


All industry is bound to be affected by the ultimate answer as 
to whether foremen have worker or management standing. On 
the outcome of that question will hinge many another — all 
freighted with turbulence for industry. What 72 companies have 
done — are doing — are planning — sets a pattern for all industry 
to study, at least, if not to follow. From such study can come 
intelligent action. 


And, as it does in every question of major industrial 
importance, FACTORY has reported and analyzed 


each development in the foremen's union prob- 
lem for industry ever since the movement began. 


at FACTORY 


PRACTICAL arTicies IN MAY... MANAGEMENT AND MAINTENANCE 


A McGraw-Hill Publication « 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
ABC « ABP 
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men or improve the power with the 
same men. Attainment of this goal, 
and of increased distribution produc- 
tivity itself, will be easier if applica- 
tion of man-hours to distribution—in 
the same sense that man-hours have 
always been applied to production—is 
recognized as the key to improvement. 
Any engineering study of man-hours 
should result in a reduction of total 
distribution man-hours but not neces- 
sarily a reduction in man-hours for 
each individual function of distribu- 
tion. Even with the closest figuring, 
however, there are bound to be in 
tangibles. It has been said that pro- 
duction is composed two-thirds of 
tangibles and one-third of intangibles, 
while, with distribution, it is the other 
way around, The many intangibles of 
distribution will steadily decrease, 
however, if management will only use 
the man-hour to pin them down. 
Given such an engineering method for 
improve 


computing improvement, 


ment itself will always follow. 


Distribution Must Be Increased 
The full impact of improved dis- 
tribution productivity on the Ameri- 
can economy is beyond my ability to 
visualize. The scope is too wide and 
complex. Just as the over-all improve- 
ment in plant operation is the result 
of many single engineers working in 
single production departments, so over- 
all improvement in distribution will 
only be realized from thousands of in- 
dividual efforts. This movement can 
be sponsored by the patience, imagina- 
tion and courage that are the greatest 
assets of tree American management. 
Not only do I believe that distribu- 
tion power can be increased, however, 
now that the man-hour provides an 
engineering basis for measuring it, but 
also I believe that it must be increased 
To take the long view, production is 
at present so efhicient generally that 
it cannot be relied upon to contribute 
much more to lowered prices and con- 
sequent increase of consumer demand. 
Clever advertising and marketing must 
increasingly be called upon to do this. 
Second: We are approaching something 
unknown for eight years in the United 
States—a buyer’s market. The Cas- 
sandras of economics predict that a 
buyer’s market will be disastrous for 
American industry. In saying this, 
they ignore the full potential of our 
industrial power but, in view of pres- 
ent distribution conditions, they are 
probably dead right. During eight 
vears in which most of our industrial 


product was, figuratively, sold before 
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it was made, our distribution power 
has atrophied from disuse, There is a 
serious shortage of trained personnel, 
so much so that a buyer’s market 
matched with present distribution 
power might turn out to be Pearl 
Harbor to our economy, destroying 
many individual large and small com- 
panies alike. 

Right today, however, there is a 
more immediate threat than either of 
these factors to the tranquillity of 
commerce and industry. Management 
is concerned over a possible buyers’ 
strike. Application of 
gineering techniques to increase dis- 
tribution productivity is a basic means 
of avoiding a buyers’ strike because an 


proven en- 


increase would cause an immediate 
corresponding fall in the cost of goods 
to the consumer. If this increased dis- 
tribution productivity can be brought 
about before the halt of the postwar 
buying surge, threat of a buyers’ 
strike would be minimized. But the 
improvement cannot come too quick- 
ly, for past experience indicates that 
once buying momentum slows down, 
it takes a major readjustment to re- 
establish a healthy turnover of com- 
merce. 

It is also time to increase distribu- 
tion power to handle the output of 
companies which entered business com- 
paratively recently. In 13 _ years, 
120,000 new manufacturing enter- 
prises have opened their doors—a rise 


of 71%. 


Opportunity for Management 

Here, in conclusion, is a restatement 
of American management’s opportu- 
nity: Distribution power will increase 
as distribution productivity increases, 
Distribution productivity will increase 
as the man-hour is accepted as its 
standard and engineering techniques 
are widely employed to make each 
man-hour more productive. And in 
the background is production power, 
almost limitless if it can be absorbed 
without interruption by that increased 
distribution power made possible 
through more effective use of our 
20 billion annual distribution man- 
hours. High production and effective 
distribution are the creative ingredients 
of a rising standard of living. If we 
can combine them successfully, we 
shall find that the last 30 vears of 
achievement are only a foundation for 
the achievements of the future. 


Mack Joins Reinhold Publication 


Harold D. Mack, Jr., former sales en- 
gineer of Eagle-Picher Company, has 
joined Reinhold Publishing Corporation's 
Progressive Architecture as district man- 
ager for New York and New England 
states. 





Industry Adopts New Slant 
in Employe Publications 


NDICATING that the “gossip- 
I type” of employe publication is 
doomed, a recent report titled, “The 
Company Publication in 1947,” in- 
dicates the growing awareness of in- 
dustry to explain and interpret itself 
in local terms workers can understand, 

Issued by Newcomb & Sammons, 
Chicago, the study points out that 
industry is abandoning mass overtures 
in behalf of free enterprise, and is 
beginning to tell its story, through 
its employe publications and _ allied 
means, in terms of local plant and 
local community benefits. 

The report sees the newer type of 
employe publication becoming a strong 
arm in industrial and public relations. 
The survey says that there are more 
than 4,500 such publications produced 
in the U. S. today at an estimated 
annual cost to industry of $30 million. 
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Westinghouse Electric 


formation previously published-in our 
printed advertising. 

Of course, our company is not the 
only company which uses sales pro- 
motion as a coordinator between ad- 
vertising and selling. Many other 
companies do likewise. But then, 
there are many who do not use it and 
who could profitably do so. 

Certainly, there is nothing new and 
startling in the information I have 
presented. As a matter of fact, the 
tundamental principles of sales pro- 
motion were worked out 30 odd years 
ago. John H. Patterson, the founder 
of National Cash Register Company, 
can be regarded as the pioneer in sales 
promotion. There has been no funda- 
mental change in promotion since his 
time. There have been changes and 
improvements in certain techniques, 
but beyond a little polishing there is 
very little difference between now and 
then. 

Suffice it to say that such promo- 
tion does coordinate advertising with 
the sales effort by causing the adver- 
tising to live and breathe. It is an 
animating influence, making adver- 
tising come alive for the salesman 





From an address presented before 
Ohio State University, Advertising Copy 
Clinic, Columbus, O. 





Scott-Choate Appoints Clarke 
Lynn B. Clarke, formerly with Batcen, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Kenyon & 
Eckhart and other agencies, has been «p- 
pointed to the executive staff of Scott 
Choate Publishing Company, New York. 
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DO YOU NEED 





S. D. WARREN COMPANY offers 


without charge to qualified enrollees 


a series of 
which explain the economics of busi- 
ness and the function of printed litera- 


ture as an aid to management. 



















in training personnel 
in Advertising 


and Graphic Arts? 




























2. Management — Its Functions 
and Responsibilities 
How can you enroll your 


: 3. Management and Its Corporate Society 
personnel to receive 


4. Printing — The Essential Aid 


Is your company training young men 


and women for advertising tasks in your 


advertising and sales departments? this course? to Management 
Or—are you a book or magazine Simply write to S. D. Warren Com- 

publisher training young men and wo- pany, 89 Broad Street, Boston 1, Massa- 

men for production jobs and for workin  chusefts, on your company letterhead 

your advertising department? giving us the following information: the 
Or—is your company a printing type of business in which you are en- 


establishment training young men for gaged, your position in the company 
sales or administration work? and the names and mailing addresses of 


the individual trainees whom you have 





If so, here is practical elected to receive this course of texts. 
help for the task Complete sets of these nine books will 

The nine texts listed on this page have = not be mailed to enrollees at one time. 
been especially prepared by S.D. War- To insure that subject matter is taken 
ren Company for the orientation and up in proper sequence and to encourage 
guidance of young men and women en- thorough study, the books will be mailed 6. Printing — Types and Typography 
tering the advertising profession and the __ in consecutive order at intervals of two 7. Printin _ The aati 
graphic arts industry. These books con- weeks. Under this arrangement, the , . of Reproduction 
stitute a course of study that explains | Course requires a study period of eight- 8. Printing — Papers and Their Uses 
the economics of business and the func- een weeks. 
tion of printed literature as an aid to There is no charge for this service — 
management. They describe the funda- _ and no other obligation is involved. 


mentals of planning, writing, designing, 


BETTER PAPER—BETTER PRINTING 


att. U.S. PAY, OF, 


producing, and circulating printed mes- 


is not the purpose of these S. D. ' 


x J 
i 
- 
“ 





Warren texts to teach young people 


‘ STAN DARD 


how to write, design, choose media, or 


d with the mechanical end of the 


a 
Fi 


we 
Sie, wail 


b ss. Their purpose is to define the 


re ynship of the various adv ertising Lrinting Fapers 











ta to describe the means by which 
they may be performed, and to explain for Letterpress Printing, Lithography, Book 
the reasons for performing them. Publishing, Magazine Publishing, Converting. 
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Editorial 








One Seasonal Headache 
That Can Be Cured 


One of the most curious (and we might add, 
unnecessary) aspects of industrial marketing is 
the seasonal dip in business paper advertising that 
appears to recur each January and February. 

This seasonal slump occurs despite strong 
evidence that both months are among the year’s 
best from the standpoint of advertising reader- 
ship, direct mail return and purchasing. 

The explanation for relatively poor advertis- 
ing linage in January and February is obvious 
to most advertising managers, agency account 
executives and business paper salesmen. 

A large number of industrial companies 
budget their advertising, along with other ex- 
penditures, on a calendar year basis. 

Preliminary advertising plans and appropria- 
tion requests are generally prepared and sub- 
mitted to management during the last four 
months of the year. 

Management usually delays final approval of 
the advertising appropriation until full returns 
on the year’s operations are in and other budget 
allotments have been made. 

As a result, advertising departments, agencies, 
typographers, engravers and stereotypers are 
swamped with a year-end rush. Contracts, in- 
sertion orders and advertising plates are turned 
out in a hectic scramble. Many deadlines are 
missed. And many advertisers miss a golden 
opportunity for continuity and heavy selling in 
favorable months. 

Some companies have adopted a _ simple 
solution that works equally well whether appro- 
priations are made on calendar or fiscal years. 

This is to budget the advertising appropria- 
tion on a 1S month basis. The advertising 
manager can then make plans and commitments 
for space and graphic arts production for the 
first quarter of his calendar or fiscal year without 
awaiting final management approval on the 
vear’s budget. 

Advertising managers and agencies can do 
much to soften their year-end headaches by 
considering the 15-month appropriation plan 
thoroughly before budget time rolls around. 
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What's the Truth 
About Profits and Prices ? 


Hottest current subjects in the nation’s 
economy are prices and profits. 

Government officials, labor leaders, econo- 
mists and press commentators have joined in a 
blanket indictment of all industry for “bringing 
on a depression” through over-pricing. 

It was interesting, in the midst of the hubub 
to read the General Electric Company’s annual 
report, in which president Charles E. Wilson 
revealed that the average price of G-E products 
had risen only 28% since 1940. 

The April letter of the National City Bank 
of New York revealed some additional interest- 
ing facts: 1. That high 1946 profits were due 
chiefly to volume, rather than high profit mar- 
gins, and 2. That one-fourth of the reporting 
manufacturing, transportation and _ finance 
groups failed to do as well in 1946 as 1945. 

The following National City estimates of 
“return on net worth” of typical groups are 
interesting: 

Durable, Misc. 


Consumer-Service 


Industries Industries 
¢ y ¢ 
Group Return Group Return 

Cotton goods 27.1 Iron and steel 7.5 
Silk, rayon 24.5 Agricultural equipment 4.7 
Hosiery, etc 28.2 Radios, electrical equip. 8.9 
Woolen goods y 4 Autos and trucks 6.9 

—aaemmenenl Railroad equipment 0.9 
Bakeries 21 5 ienthieaiaetelaie 
) : “te 2 ¢ . = 
Dairy product 18.9 Coal mining 
Sole drinks 19.5 Metal mining 6. 
Brewing 23.4 , 
Distilling 41.1 Railroads Z ’ 


Tractions, buses 


Chain stores (food) 18.6 Air transport 


Chain stores (other) 23.0 Telephone telegraph 6.7 
Department stores 20.8 Bank, insurance, 
Mail order firms 25.6 investment, etc 6.) 


Actually, organized labor’s drives for wage 
increases are being directed primarily at the 
groups with the greatest capital investments and 
the least margins of safety. 

Sales, advertising and public relations men 
can perform a great service to industry by 
Getting the facts on prices and profits, and 
Making them available to customers, employes 
and the public. 
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THE PRODUCT MARKET 
WITH A BASIC 
COMMON DENOMINATOR 











r WOULD be hard to imagine a market more 
| diverse in character than that represented by 
the thousands of machines, appliances and equip- 
ment made by ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING 
readers. 

These products range from adding machines to 
x-ray spectrometers, from -percolators to pasteur- 
izers and power presses. 

Unlike though these products may be, they all 
have something in common. All depend on electrical 
energy for their operation or function. Power, control, 
heat, light, electronics, etc., are basic factors in their 
performance. 

It follows that the men who engineer such products are 
vitally concerned with the electrical characteristic and as- 
sociated mechanical systems that must be integrated into 
their designs. 

ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING focuses editorially on these 
special design engineering problems... hence gets closest to 
the interests of the makers of all electrically operated products. 

You capitalize this strong reader appeal when you use the 
pages of ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING to advertise your mate- 
rials, metals, electrical or mechanical parts, equipment or prod- 
uct finishes. 





99% Personalized Readership 
among the Engineers, Designers 
and Executives responsible 
for the development of all 
electrically operated machines, 
appliances and equipment. 
















THE GAGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1250 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK 20. N. Y 
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Air Freight Industry 


and managed by capable men with 
plenty of aviation know-how, have 
demonstrated that all-cargo operators 
can come out ahead. Among these 
are Slick, National Skyway, California- 
Eastern, Air Cargo Transport and 
U. S. Airlines. Largest in volume is 
Slick, which flew 11,198,000 ton- 
miles last year. National Skyway was 
second with an estimated 5,660,000 
ton-miles, 

According to M. P. Bickley, man- 
ager of cargo sales for United Air 
Lines, one of the best indications of 
the ready acceptance of this new serv- 
ice is the “repeat” business which has 
developed in the ready-to-wear field. 
Stocks are quickly available, enabling 
retail shops to offer a wider selection 
without increasing their 
They may also test 


of styles 
stock investment 
the popularity of a new style and be 
prepared to supply customer demand 
for it overnight. Buyers are utilizing 
air freight speed to get new merchan- 
dise to their salesrooms as quickly as 
possible, especially in this day of rapid 
style changes. . 

One of the marked advantages of 
air cargo service is the substantial re- 
duction in packing requirements as 
compared with other means of trans- 
portation. Dresses can be shipped on 
hangars, or in light paper-board boxes 
which reduce shipping weight to a 
minimum, As in the case of airplane 
engines, heavy machinery can be air- 
freighted without crating, arriving at 
destination assembled and ready for 
use. 

Crating Costs Saved 

Considerable saving in crating costs 
were experienced by a Chicago photo- 
graphic supply house recently in the 
use of air freight to transport a 2,000 
pound camera and equipment to a 
New York buyer. By sending the 
camera intact, it was not necessary for 
a special technician to accompany the 
shipment and set it up. 

Airline engineers recognize the im- 
portance of this shipping advantage, 
and are working with packaging ex- 
perts and shippers in an effort to 
develop new packaging methods—not 
only from a shipping standpoint but 
also from the idea of capitalizing on 
air speed as a merchandising factor. 
Several types of consumer-unit pack- 
ages have been developed in the food 
field, with appropriate design and let- 
tering calling attention to the fact 
that the product was air-borne. 

To receive fullest benefit from air 
transportation, air cargo experts advise 
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manufacturers to consider their prod- 
uct in the light of its ultimate market, 
Many products have reached out to 
touch new markets as distances are 
translated in terms of hours, not 
miles. In some instances, manufac- 
turers have discovered new sources of 
supply for raw materials when regular 
supplies ran short. 

As the air cargo business grows, 
new and more economical flight equip- 
ment is appearing. Greater emphasis 
upon volume shipments has coincided 
with the development of large capacity 
all-cargo planes, specially fitted with 
reinforced flooring, adjustable cargo 
pits, new tie-down procedures, self- 
hoist equipment and large doors which 
will accommodate almost any kind of 
shipment. Many carriers are using the 
war-tested Douglas C-54 Skymaster 
which offers the advantages of low 
cost operation and high volume capa- 
city. These “flying freight cars,” many 
of which are equipped with special 
heating and ventilating equipment and 
refrigerated compartments, carry nine 
tons or more. 


Handling Methods Improved 


A number of other planes have 
come into the equipment scene, such 
as the Fairchild Packet, Boeing’s 
Stratofreighter and Martin’s new twin- 
engined 202. 

Keeping pace with faster flight 
schedules and bigger cargo loads, im- 
proved ground handling methods have 
been devised to provide time-saving 
short cuts for loading and unloading 
the planes, reducing manual handling 
and trimming ground time to a mini- 
mum. Such ingenious devices as the 
fork lift, work horse of hangar and 
ramp; pre-loaded pallets and contain- 
ers; mobile tub carts; a new-type high 
lift platform truck; cargo chutes and 
belt loaders have been developed to 
serve the shipper. One airline has 
installed walk-in refrigerated storage 
units at its terminal points where 
flowers and other perishables can be 
kept at a desired temperature follow- 
ing arrival or prior to departure of 
the plane. Mobile trailer units are also 
used for unloading perishables directly 
from the plane. 

As a cooperative measure, the sched- 
uled airline industry recently inaugu- 
rated an interline air freight program 
designed to provide smooth handling 
of air freight between any two cities 
on the nation’s air map—coordinating 
the various airline air freight services 
into one of the most modern business 
tools ever offered shippers. Two-way 
radio on air freight pickup and de- 
livery trucks has also increased the 
flexibility of operations and provided 
speedier service to shippers. Shipments 
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to off-airline points are further speeded 
up through the utilization of estab- 
lished motor carriers on an interchange 
basis. 

Among other developments which 
have skyrocketed air cargo’s place in 
the business field is the recent reduc- 
tion of air mail rates from 8 cents to 
§ cents—a move which has resulted in 
from 25 to 40% increase in air mail 
volume. One company, the Bankers 
Life company of Des Moines, Ia., 
decided to use air mail for all its first 
class mail destined for points outside 
a 300-mile radius of Des Moines. Sav- 
ings of two days over ground trans- 
portation on mail dispatched to the 
West Coast and of one day on corres- 
pondence to the East Coast prompted 
the move. 


Future of Air Freight 

All in all, air cargo is assuming an 
important place in our national life. 
Some crystal ball gazers have en- 
visioned the day when the transporta- 
tion of goods by air will assume greater 
importance than the flying of passen- 
gers. They feel that airline cargo 
development will follow the over-all 
pattern laid down by other forms of 
transportation. More realistic philoso- 
phers decry this contention—but they 
do admit that air cargo’s ultimate 
development will be to limits not yet 
imagined. 

The simple fact is that there are 
many goods to which time is most 
important, and for those goods, air 
transportation is the ideal medium. 
The airlines themselves were founded 
on this very tangible idea of the value 
of speed. 


Reynolds Tells Ad Club 
More Research Is Needed 
Wt business entering a new and 


crucial phase of economic de 
velopment, research will be more nec- 
essary and can make greater contribu- 
tions than at any time in our history, 
predicted Frederick Reynolds, vice- 
president and director of research, 
Geyer, Newell & Ganger, in a recent 
address before the Dayton, O., Adver- 
tising Club. 

“Advertising and market research 
are taking away some of the guess- 
work and replacing it with greate: 
confidence in our judgments and 
decisions for the future,” he said 
“Greater perfection of the methods 
used in research offers us possibilitie 
of disclosing impending situations tha: 
can be controlled if sufficient time 
given to business and our society t 
work out programs for their control.’ 
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means better export 


literature for you 


He is a member of a hand-picked group of Latin Americans 
working in Chicago and New York publishing prosperous 
magazines in Spanish for such fields as pharmaceuticals, 
radio and electronics, machinery, beverages, groceries, packag- 
ing, and others. 

It has been the privilege of the John Maher Printing Co. 
to work closely with these men . . . to print and distribute 
their magazines. 

The outstanding success of these publications in Latin 
America springs from an intimate knowledge of Latin American 
markets .. . the needs of each country . . . the preferences of 
local buyers. To retain this first hand knowledge, each man 
on the staff has a forced vacation once a year. Under his 
contract he must return to his homeland, study its needs, 
gauge its reaction to U. S. goods and services. 

One finding commonly reported by these men on their 
return to the United States is the critical need for properly 
prepared catalogs, instruction sheets, advertising, sales pro- 
motion and other printed matter. Much of the export literature 
now being distributed south of the border is inadequate 
to say the least. 

To help remedy this unprofitable situation, the John Maher 
Printing Company offers American exporters the combined 
services of these Latin American publishers and the unique 
and complete Spanish language printing facilities of the 
John Maher Printing Company. 

Now, for the first time, you can obtain everything you need 
for the production of effective Latin American printed matter 

. expert counsel, translation, re-writing, typesetting, proof- 
reading, printing and distribution . . . all in one package. 


John Maher ?7}i:}iay Company 
Creators of fine domestic and export printing 


2001 SOUTH CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS + VICTORY 0300 


»+€B+ 


OUNSELING TRANSLATION TYPESETTING PROOFREADING PRINTING MAILING — SHIPPING 
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SEND TODAY 

for a copy of 
“Preparing effective 
printed matter for the 
Latin American 


market.” 











1. COLLECT INFORMATION 





2. TEST AND CHECK 





a 
2) 


3. SELECT PREFERRED PRODUCT 








4. SPECIFY IN DESIGN 





5. RELEASE FOR PRODUCTION 





6. PLACE VOLUME ORDERS 
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Engineers Influence Volume Orders 





for 


in Wachine Gudlding 


Volume sales to the machine building industry are controlled 
by the design engineer. 






















He follows the six steps illustrated in making his selection 
of a part, material or finish, whether he is designing a tele- 
phone headset or a conveyor. He must think of you at the 
all-important first step when he collects his information. 





A insure your share of these volume orders of the machine 
buiNing market, your product must be specified in the 
origingl design drawings. Before this happens, the designer 
must kNtow that your product is suitable and available. 


As THE prefessic .al journal of design engineers, MACHINE 
DESIGN proyides him this information in its editorial and 
advertising p&ges. You establish your product first—and 
best—in the minds of over 50,000 design engineers in more 
than 9,000 machiteg building plants through the pages of 
MACHINE DESIGNNYou reach them regularly through the 
closed doors of the engineering department. 





problems and preferences of the 


see your MACHINE DESIGN 


For details on the curre 
design engineer market; 
representative. 


MACHINE DESIGN 


A PENTON PUBLICATION + PENTON BUILDING + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 


16 East 43rd Street 130 N. New Hampshire Ave. 520 N. Michigan Ave, 
NEW YORK LOs ANGELES CHICAGO 





















A PENTON PUBLICATION 
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Fairbanks, Morse 


could be found for foremen and work- 
men in the plants to read this book!” 

Roy R. Hessler, American Brake 
Shoe Company, summed it up this 
way: “It certainly portrays a feeling 
of warmth and friendship to your 
many customers and suppliers.” 

John Crosby Brown, Hageman & 
Co., New York, and Henry J. Bar- 
bour, manager of sales promotion and 
public relations of Fairbanks, Morse, 
wrote the book. Approximately 7,500 
copies were printed. 

Before any books were circulated, 
branch managers .and department 
heads were instructed to prepare lists 
of persons in their areas who should 
receive copies. These lists included 
qualified employes, and, in cities where 
branch houses were maintained, the 
biggest dealers and customers and the 
most prominent local citizens. 

It was estimated that approximately 
one-third of the total printing was 
distributed to employes. The remainder 
was sent to leading bankers, indus- 
trialists and others prominent in civic 
affairs outside of the company. 

Seventy-five per cent of those who 
received the book, exclusive of em- 
ployes, sent letters, such as quoted 
above, to the company. From these 
letters and subsequent correspondence 
and from comment made to company 
representatives during informal dis- 
cussions with recipients of the book, 
it had been possible to measure the 
book’s efficiency in reaching the fol- 
lowing objectives: 

1. To trace through the careers 
of Thaddeus Fairbanks, the in- 
ventor, and Charles Hosmer Morse, 
the merchandising and industrial 
genius, and through the lives of 
their descendants, an illustration of 
the typical American qualities of 
inventiveness, resourcefulness, drive 
and vision. 

2. To show that the company, 
through the development of new 
products, has, with skillful adver- 
tising and promotion, contributed 
greatly to increasing the comfort, 
raising the living standard, and 
lowering the cost of living of the 
American people even in the small- 
est Communities, 

3. To present a clear, interest- 

ing, well illustrated story of a busi- 
ness which grew up with the coun- 
try from a small beginning in St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., to a present day 
industrial giant, in an atmosphere 
ot tree enterprise. 

4. To make friends for the com- 
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Available Reprints of Industrial Marketing Articles 


A limited supply of the following reprints of articles appearing 
in past issues of Industrial Marketing can be obtained for 5 
cents each. Write to the editor at 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11. 


R121. The Orchestration of Type, by A. Raymond Hopper, March, 1947.4 
R120. 250 Leading Advertisers in Business Publications, February, 1947.7 


R119. 
R. Venezian, January, 1947. 


Business Paper Advertising Volume Reaches $178 Million in 1946, by A. 


R118. How To Turn a Plant Dedication Into a Trade and Community Event, by 


Byron F. Stevens, January, 1947. 
Advertising to the Building Industry—OK as Inserted, Copy Chasers 


R117. 
Column, December, 1946. 


R116. Design For Selling, by Thomas G. W. Nevell, December, 1946. 


R115. 
October, 1946. 
R114. 


“Pennsy”’ Cements Traffic Regulations by Publicizing Industries It Serves, 
Sylvania Electric Shows How Market Research Pays Its Way (NIAA Con- 


ference Speech), by Paul S. Ellison, Frank W. Mansfield, and H. C. L. 


Johnson, October, 1946. 


R113. Working Formula for Technical Manuals, by George Cushing, September, 


1946. 


R112. How to Cut Servicing Costs on Inquiries, by W. Irvin Brennan, September, 


1946. 
R111. 
1946. 
R110. 


Industrial Advertisers Seek Ways to Offset Rising Expenses, September, 
Bloody Footprints in the Snow (NIAA Conference Speech), by John E. 


Wiley & Chapin Hoskins, August, 1946. 


R109. 
August, 1946. 
R108. 
Hedrich, August, 1946. 
Advertising S 
Use of Mail 


R107. 
R106. 
R105. 


How Local Market Analysis Helps Distributor Sales, by G. H. Kent, 
Don’t Take Pictures, Think Them (NIAA Conference Speech), by Ken 
e Placed in Business Papers During 1945-44, August, 1946. 


tionnaires, by John C. Spurr, July, 1946. 
The Agency-Client Relationship (NIAA Conference Speech), by C. E. 


Gischel and Cuyler Stevens, July, 1946. 


R104. 

Shirts or Overalls, by Harry L. 
R103. 
R102. 
R101. 
R100. 


An Engineer Analyzes Industrial Advertising, by Harvey Pardee, and White 
Harrison, June, 1946. 

Miniature Models Can Do a Big Selling Job, January, 1946. 

New Uses for Industrial Displays, by Robert Quaid, December, 1945. 
Marketing for profit, by Fred L. Heath, December, 1945. 

An Analysis of Technical News Handling by the Industrial Marketer, by 


Harry W. Smith, Jr., April through October, 1945.* 


#This reprint contains five pages and can be obtained for 15 cents. 
+This reprint contains nine pages and can be obtained for 25 cents. 
*This reprint contains seven articles and can be obtained for 50 cents. 


pany and to promote a more favor- 

able reception of the capitalistic 

system. 

§. To bring about a better under- 
standing of the company and its 
activities by leading banking and 
investment houses. 

6. To foster better relations and 
inspire confidence in the company 
by its customers, jobbers, suppliers 
and dealers. 

7. To assist in creating a more 
friendly “climate” for private en- 
terprise through revealing the ex- 
tent of the company’s operations 
to selected “key” leaders in federal, 
state and municipal governments, 
magazine and newspaper editors, 
universities, colleges, schools, and 
libraries. 

The authors were able to keep the 

story's length within reasonable limits 

by reducing the copy, and telling 
much of the story with drawings, 
paintings and photographs. Long cap- 
tions are used freely to help the illus- 
trations. The book contains repro- 
ductions of woodcuts, pen and ink 
drawings, and full page paintings in 
There are abundant 


four colors. 


photographs, taken by William M. 
Rittase, Philadelphia, 

Physical appearance was considered 
all important. Roy H. Appleton, of 
Appleton, Parsons and Company, New 
York, did the typography and layout, 
while William E. Rudge’s Sons, New 
York, printed and bound the book. 
Engravings and four color plates were 
made by Rockford Illustrating & En- 
graving Company, Rockford, IIl. 

Louis Bonhajo, Chicago artist, made 
the paintings showing the farm of 
today and the railway equipment 
manufactured by the company, Un- 
usual effects in photography have 
been achieved in that section of the 
book showing the low speed, heavy 
duty Diesel engines installed in power 
plants of small communities. 

Of interest to advertising layout 
men are the makeup suggestions in 
the pages devoted to Diesel powered 
switch engines and streamliner loco- 
motives. 


NFSE to Held Conference in June 


The National Federation of Sales Fx- 
ecutives will hold its annual convention 
June 2, 3 and 4 at Los Angeles’ Biltmore 
hotel. 
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WAUE PLATE PROBLEMS’? 


Investigate the low-cost 
high-speed application of 
tough all-color, all-surface 


MEYERCORD 
DECAL NAMEPLATES 


Easy-to-use solvents or ce- 
ments are specified when 
required. Meyercord re- 
telco smile Mel -b7-1 (0) ol-1- im Ble 
tel Ma-titiielil miele aici slicer 
leum_products, alkali, alco- 
sto) Mol olgetticlMmi-111) ol-laeh ita. 
extremes and moisture. 
Can be used on rough, 
Tiilelelismel magi) dito it aicla-ty 
ilelMmacliceh{-Melmaclli-+ eo 


ae 
&; y a 
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Meyercord Decal name- 
eliohi-tMels-Mdlelaelilolin *lcelel s 
TT areLicm *leeliatiellale M-tele lt; 
and sharp corners, require 
no screws or rivets for ap- 
plication. Meyercord De- 
fteltMela-Meltigele)(-MZeliilelo)(-e 
and can be produced in 
any size, colors or design. 
Popular water methods 
permit fast application. 





Meyercord Decals offer a 
new efficiency in product 
Teftalihiieei ile Mm (-tole Me) mt? © 
perience in setting up high- 
speed production lines for 
the application of Decal 
nameplates have de- 
veloped many new and 
different techniques, which 
are now available to 
Meyercord customers. 


sTiilelawme) Mulch a-laeel ae mm Ol 
cals are in use throughout 
the world. They provide a 
colorful, highly legible, per- 
manent and easy method 
of applying any product 
identification, operating in- 
structions, patent data, lu- 
brication guides, and wir- 
ing diagrams. They save 
Teaco] ole) mame lle Muleli-ialel lS 


ONT an ilin ae A-lel eel anelaiticl 
TT Me aloh Mol -luilelariigelicte Mi ialehi 
genuine Meyercord Decals 
a collaMial-ti meso) (el m@elale Mi (-telh 
bility for years without 
agele. diate MolMm e111 ale Mata 
is no commercial surface 
known for which Meyercord 
engineers cannot design a 
Decal for complete and 
perfect surface adhesion 


Technical consultation and 
designing service is avail- 


able on request. Address 
inquiries to Dept. 71-5. 


oumdor Member (hagrsphc Technical frume 
HeMEYERCORD 









lve found rt, Herbert / 





1 






A new marketing idea -— something really 






hot. Look -- prospects will be studying 








even before we know they’ re 





our products, 





prospects. Warming themselves up for oui 



















salesmen |! Isn’t that sensational? 




















All we’ve got to do is to figure out what 
an interested prospect would want to know 


about our products, put the information in 





a catalog and send it out in Sweet’s File 





That way, it will stay on the job and. 





aor for us 3 


It’s not, Herbert? Then you knew about 
Sweet’s all along? Well, I’m not as ex- 
perienced as you are. All I know about 


it is what they told me in our own plant 





Whenever they buy, they look in Sweet’s 
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They said they get more information, on 





more products, out of catalogs in Sweet’s 


than from anything else in the place. If 





they want to see salesmen, Sweet’s often 


helps them decide which ones to call in. 











: o 


TS 
‘ 


Sweet’s helps other people get orders 





from us, why wouldn’t it work the other 
way around? You know a lot about these 


things, Herbert, but before we pass this 








one up, shouldn’t we give it another look? 











Mere is © single unit of o Sweet's File. There He's right, Herbert. 

ore seven Sweet's Files, each consisting of one 

or more such units, which serve industry's seven And you're right too, when you decide to make sure you 
major morket groups in the construction, power ore not overlooking anything that will help your company 


i ia get profitable orders. 

Through Sweet's Catalog Service you can keep catalogs 
on your products accessible in the offices of your most 
important prospects. Your catalogs in Sweet's will always 
be on hand to cash in on interest aroused by your business- 
paper advertising and to back up your sales representa- 








tives between calls. 






For further information consult the Market Data Book. 






SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


Division of F. W Dodge Corporation 








119 West Fortieth Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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o Digest 
\ir Transport 
\inerican Aviation (semi 
>? 
American Builder 
\merican City 
\merican Machinist (bi-w) 
Architectural Forum 
Architectural Record 
\utomotive & Aviation Ii 
ustries (sen mo) 
\viation 
Aviation Maintenance 
Baker Helper (bi-w) 
Bedding 
Better Roads 
hrewers Digest 
Brick & Clay Record 
Bu Transportation 
Butane-Propane New 
Cannet (w) 
Ceramic Industry 
Chemical « Engineering 
News (w) 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical Industries 
cj | Engineering 
(‘oal Age 
(‘onstruction Digest (bi-w) 
(‘onstruction Metho (9x12) 
t‘onstructor 
‘* tractors AN kengineet 
\ionthIy (9% x14) 
lDiesel Progress (Stex1l) 
Distribution Age 
Drug & Cosmetic Industry 
iwi 
[hur Review 
electric Light & Power 


Construction & 


Maintenance 


Sout 

West 

World (w) 
ne A Mining 
ne News-Record 
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Pi 
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engineer 


Management & 
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‘ire Engineering 
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ood Packet 


ping and Alt 


Conditioning 


Heating & Ventilating 


Review 


« Engineering 


(two editions) 
Finishing 
} 
& Power 
(iw) 
Design 
To Lilue I \ 


Machinery 
Manufacturer Record 
Engineering & Ship- 
ping Revi 
Ml Transportation 


\ 


tio 


ow 


Methods 
engineering 


, 


rw ise 


me 


ted, all 





Pages 
1947 1946 
*9O8 *1°0 
*42 e274) 

is 4 
lol 118 
113 106 
436 486 
131 164 
153 129 
186 4 
*102 *120 
61 9 
163 158 

76 56 

3 34 

i7 17 

12 *34 
138 151 
107 74 
tT7 *91 

*S106 *§97 
129 116 
287 334 
F110 *108 

‘2 0) 
L185 13 
148 127 
13 131 

) i4 
2 12 
hh» 5 
*14 *155 

I 16 

6 
119 £132 

o> 13 
144 125 
209 253 
206 255 
131 135 
110 $383 

if) 25 
si: 16 
11 49 
186 197 
a4 sa 

's *189 

>| 43 
Ep 78 
Lili 129 
80 72 
Loe R5 
lol 16 
Ah St 
138 134 
73 §639 

4 > 0 
At Og 
ii 

‘ 9 
12" 166 
. eo4 
160 1:4 
106 119 
11t S4 

bh hs 
l 16 
*e0 *51 

fh ht 

4 1 
L24 *151 
1% eo4 


public 





Advertising Volume Figures for 
April Issues of Business Papers 


ations ire montniies and have 





Pages 

Industrial Group 1947 1946 
National Safety News a7 66 
oil & Gas Journal (w) *8451 *$495 
Oil Weekly (w) . 24247 *+253 
Organic Finishing 14 14 
Packaging Parade 0 2 
Paper Industry « Paper 

World 86 82 
Paper Mill News (w) *$+130 °*§123 
Paper Trade Journal (w) *7192 *179 
Petroleum Engineet 135 155 
Petroleum Refiner §—340 207 
Petroleum World 16 68 
Pit & Quarry *i118 *103 
Power 221 257 
Power Plant Engineering 116 126 
Practical Builder (104)x15) 34 29 
Printing 60 64 
Product Engcineerin °271 *373 
Products Finishins 

(44gx6%) 94 75 
Production Engineering and 

Management S1 106 
Progressive Architecture 92 92 
Purchasing 260 ~60 
Quick Frozen Foods and the 

Locker Plant *96 *107 
Railway Age (w) 222 259 
Railway engineering and 

Maintenance 17 62 
Railway Mechanical 

Engineer 121 156 
Railway Purchases & Stores 89 112 
Railway Signaling 27 1 
Roads & Streets S2 88 
Rock Products *134 *116 
Sewage Works Engineering 24 30 
Shears : Ses ‘ 50 50 
Southern Power & Industry 83 93 
Steel (w) sbaes denne *1437 *t583 
Supervision ian 12 15 
relephone Engineer *$62 *$59 
Telephony (w) *1101 °119 
Textile Industries 159 4138 
Textile World 244 204 
Timberman *98§ *93 
Tool & Die Journal (5x7%) 114 133 
Traffic World (w) 91 96 
Water & Sewage Works 62 $154 
Water Works Engineering 

(bi-w) 74 54 
Welding Engineer 93 79 
West Coast Lumberman 114 117 
Western Canner and 

Packer *§1976 *$°65 
Western Construction 

News 11 103 
Woodworker i1 72 
Woodworking Digest 

(4% x 6%) *124 8 *101 
World Petroleum 56 58 

Total 16,667 17,429 

Pages 

rade Group 1-47 1946 
\ir Conditioning & Refrig- 

eration News (w) (11% 

x 16) £61 61 
American Artisan 107 &8 
American Drugegist 172 181 
American Lumberman & 

Building Products Mer- 

handiser (bi-w) *§7256 *§—192 
Boot & Shoe Recorder 

(semi-mo) *SS68 €915 
Building Supply News 111 90 
Chain Store Age 

Administration Edition 

Combination 29 34 
Druggist Edition $123 $142 
(jeneral Merchandise 

Variety Store Editior 149 149 

Grocery Edition 121 113 

Fountain-Restaurant h 23 
Commercial Ca Journal $303 §293 
Department Store Econon t 14 114 
Domestic Engineering 152 154 
Electrical Dealer 69 62 
Electrical Merchandising 

(9 x 12) 1‘ 164 
Electrical Wholesaling 141 131 


standard 





7 by 10 inch type 


page 





Trade Group 
Fueloil & Oil Heat 
Geyer's Topics 
Digest 
Hardware Age 
Hosiery & | 

view 


(bi-w) 


Implement & Tractor (bi-w) 
Interiors 
Jewelers’ Circular 

Keystone 
Merchandising 
Dispense! 


Lingeri« 
Liquor Store & 


Meat Merchandising 
Milk Dealer 

Mill Supplies 

Motor 

Motor Age 

Motor Service 


NJ (National Jeweler) 
(5% x 75%) . 

National Bottlers’ 

National Furniture 

Office Appliances 
(65/6 x 10) 

Photographic Trade New 

Plumbing « Heating 
Journal 


Gazette 
Rev 


Radio & Television Reta l- 


ing 

Sheet Metal Worke 

Southern Automotive 
Journal 

Southern Hardwar« 

Sporting Goods Dealer 

Sports Ace 


Super Market Merchandis- 


ing . 

Syndicate Store Merchan- 
diser (4% X 65%) 
Total 


(lass Group 


\dvertising Age (w) 
(10% x 14) ; 
American Funeral Director 
American Hairdresser...... 
American Restaurant....... 


103 
Laundry 


Bankine (7 x 16) 


Cleaning and 
World 
Dental Survey 
Hospital Management 
Hotel Management 
Hotel Monthly 
Hotel World-Review 
(9% x 14) 
Marketing 


\ge 


(w) 


Industrial 
Laundry 
Medical 
(4% 
Modern 
Modern 
(4% x 
Modern 
Nation's 


Economics 
x 6%) 
Beauty 
Medicine 
6%) 
Theatre 


Shop 
(semi-mo) 


Schools 


Oral Hygiene 
(45/16 x 73/16) 


Restaurant Management 


Scholastic Coach 
School Executive- 
School Equipment News 


School Management 


(9% x 11%) 

What's New in 
Home KMconomics 
Total 


Export Group 


American Automobik 
(Overseas Edition) 

\merican Exporter 
(two editions) 

\utomovil Americano 


Caminos y Calles 


nderwear Re- 


Pages 
1pAT 1946 
103 114 
L100 ai 
*16 1] 

498 §38 
158 13% 
176 14 
101 1 

26 ~ 

86 ( 

79 

76 f 
113 9 
216 oat 
162 1 
135 12 
186 17 

4 r 
128 1 

= - 
158 14 
4h ww 

bh 

ss 
132 li 
$173 $9 
225 19 
111 107 
100 l 

6.993 6.J' 
Pages 


(Continued on Page 
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1947 146 
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Consider 

These Four 
Plus Values 
When Advertising 


to Waterfront Industries .. . 


Each Vvear WORLD PORTS devotes four of its 
elve monthly issues to extra editorial features 

covering the paramount problems and interests of 

the waterfront industries . . . 

FEBRUARY DIRECTORY NUMBER listing all! 
sources of supply for the field. 

MAY CARGO HANDLING NUMBER interpreting 
the many aspects of cargo handling methods and 

AUGUST MARINE TERMINAL AND PORT CON. 
reporting new developments and trends. 
STRUCTION NUMBER presenting design and 
construction material of common interest to the 


entire port field and industries linked with it 








———— 





mete 


NOVEMBER CONVENTION ANNUAL featuring 
the American Association of Port Authorities’ 
convention. 

Investigate now the many potentials in the water 

front industries for vour products or services, and 

learn how effectively WORLD PORTS serves the 

entire field throughout the vear. More than 10,000 

private and public port executives, stevedoring com 

panies, steamship lines, marine terminals and ex- 
porting and importing manufacturers receive 

WORLD PORTS monthly. 

Write for four-page folders on the four issues de- 

seribed above as well as the current advertising 


rate card. 


Have You These Two Volumes of Materials Handling Data? 


are two volumes—some sixty reprinted pages 
exclusive WORLD PORTS materials handling 
ta published in 1946. If you haven't seen this 
are interested in materials handling, vou cer 
will want to read and keep it on file. Hun- 

is of visitors to the recent Materials Handling 


CEA 


418 S. MARKET ST. 7 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
122 East 42nd Street Murray Hill 7-7572 
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WORLD 


CHICAGO 7 . 


~ DISTRICT OFFICES 


Exposition in Cleveland, Ohio, carried them aways 
upon viewing their helpful contents. Sales and ad- 
vertising departments of manufacturers have al 
ready asked for additional copies by the dozens 
Both booklets are yvours for the asking, without obhi 


vation. 


PORTS 


PHONE WAB. 2882 


CCA! 





SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
640 Mason St. Douglas 7233 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 74 


Ad Volume Tabulation 





Pages 

Expert Group 1n47 1946 
Revista Rotaria 11 12 
Spanish Oral Hygiene 

(45/16 x 7 3/16) 50 50 
rextiles Panamericanos 59 44 

Total 1,212 1,111 
*Includes classified ivertising 


SIncludes special 
estimated 


Last issue estimates 

Last two issues estin i 
tLast three issues estimated 
Two issues 

Three issues 

Five issues 





* Standard 7x10 inch page starting May, 


1946 
“Figures 
pare 
«Not including Petroleum 
now published separately. 
A Figure for Cotton. With January, 1947 
issue, Cotton became Textile Industries. 
‘With March, 1947 issue, Electrical Con- 
tracting became Electrical Construction 

and Maintenance 


based on 9144x13% inch type 


© Standard ‘xl inc! pase st 
January, 1947 
Figure based on 413/16x7 5/16 


type page 

Correction: The March, 1947, figures 
Limernican Restaurant 
icated a special issue 

NOTE: The above figures must not be 
quoted or reproduced without permission 


1947 Total 2% (in Pages) Under 1946 





Vanes 
Eaport Group inaz 1946 
rary ceuth hs 2 
tt i i ! ) } vs 102 
H | il 19 l 
niet Inter? 
Construcciot s ) 
It nieria It ! ! 
Industria 120 119 
It t 61 63 
I \ere La 
April 1947 19 
Jlnduastria 16.66 17,42 
ade 6.99 6, 2 
Class 2,072 2,13 
f 1.21 1,1 
letal 6,944 26,87 


-_-— - 


April Volume .2% (in Pages) Over 1946 


Page 
Gain “ Gain Four Months 
76 1.4 / lvastrial 
7Ro 12.7 Trade 
62 - q (i188 
101 1 i 
66 Potal 


Good Selling is Plain Selling 


By MACK RAPP 
Sales Manager 


; 


667 PXHE other day | stopped in a 
l store to make a purchase and | 
happened to see one of your scales in 
ction.” 
That's how a letter which reached 
my desk started and it certainly did 
my heart good, I sat up and took 


notice Here is a fellow who was 


talking about me. I don’t know what 
he had to say. I don’t know what he 
had to sell, but the subject matter of 
his letter indicated that he had some- 
thing to do with me, my product and 
my company 

| had almost expected that every 
time a salesman approached me in 
person or through the mail, he would 
immediately start with the virtues of 
his company, service, accounts they 
erved or handled and everything but 
our product and our business. So 
vhen this letter came in and the first 
two lines right on the top mentioned 
oul product ind in action, it indeed 
touched a soft spot in m\ sales heart. 

| was sure that the rest of the letter 
would talk about our product ind | 
wasn't disappointed 

It continued, “It appealed to me, 


incidentally, as i product behind 


which a man could put every ounce 
ot his eftort with a clear conscience. 


The storekeeper readily agreed that 


it was the fairest and squarest scale 
he had ever seen and used, but shook 


his head when asked if most stores in 


76 


the neighborhood used it.”” Here was 


] 


really good Gow n-to-earth, hard hit- 


ting selling. Here was a testimonial 
from a user which made us feel good, 
and without hesitation it was an in- 
dication that we were not making 
as many sales as we should. 

This salesman followed up his ad- 
vantage without delay. “His negative 
reaction covered only the small town 
in which he is located. It is more 
than likely that you have an excellent 
sales and advertising setup pushing 
your product, but some place along 
the line it is bogging down. Perhaps 
you would be interested in sound 
advertising and merchandising plans 
which would help make your product 


more popular among dealers, and at 
Po} 


Processing 


should have in- 





Page 
1947 1946 Gain % Gain 
64,002 69,11 5,110 7 
26,633 23,934 2,699 11 
8,321 8.186 +135 l 
5,401 »,244 +157 
104 i 106,476 2,119 


the same time, acquaint the public 
with your product as the scale on 
which to insist that their goods be 
weighed out.” 

Here is sales talk which truly puts 
you” ahead of everything else as it 


should do. ‘The surprising thing, 
though, is that this fellow did not 
spend an awful lot of time or a tre- 
mendous amount of energy in check- 
ing up on a few simple facts. As 
matter of fact, he tells us that he 
got this information by simply talk- 
ing to one storekeeper about ou! 
product, 

More copy writers 
should Here 


is specific proof that such possibilities 


salesmen, more 


follow this procedure. 
still exist, and as long as they do, 
selling by spoken or printed word will 
sill do its share properly in this busi- 


ness world of ours. 





10 Commandments for Salesmen 


l. Know 


all you can find out about your product. 


2. Know my needs for it by studying my business as if it were your ow 


3. Plan your presentation to save my time and yours. 


4. Think and talk in terms of what you can do for me—not in getting me 


to “buy.” 


5. Get me to use all five senses W hen showing me your proposition, 


6. Be natural—that puts both of us at ease. 


Be positive—that helps “to make up my mind.” 


8. Be courteous—you seldom win an order during an argument. 


9. Be loyal—to yourself, your company and your industry. 


10. Be a good loser—I’ll respect you for it‘and it encourages me to reconsi 


your proposition. 


From a talk by Harold L 
shine Biscuits, New York given before 


Kansas City 


DeBenhom, manager, general sales department, 5 


Town Hall of Marketing meeting 
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' Your “Letter Perfect’ Salesman 


\rticulately, in exactly the words and with the precise 


inflection you have approved, this salesman presents your 





the all-in-one cabinet motion pic- 
ture projector for display rooms, 


product. His story is made more graphic by motion pic- department stores, transportation 


tures of your merchandise being manufactured, tested, 
ised. It is the ultimate in persuasive proof. It works for 
ou, in automatic perfection, wherever your actual and 
rospective customers may be. 

N.b.: Its effectiveness and versatility in job training, 


les education, and similar programs is unparalleled, 


Sono- Viton 


MILLS INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED «+ Office and Display Room: 2212 Merchandise Mart 
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terminals, lobbies, and offices. 


Chicago 54, Illinois 
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ANNOUNCING. «2 ee ees 


The 10% Annual Business Paper Editorial Hwards 
Sponsored by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 








This year the awards will give special recognition for editorial achievement in each of 


three broad fields of business paper service: 


Group A. Industrial 
: Group B. Merchandising, Trade and Export 


Group C. Class. Institutional. Service and Professional 


Three groups of judges, carefully selected for expert knowledge of the fields served by each 
group of business papers, will make 15 First Awards, 15 Honorable Mention Awards, plus 


Special Awards (silver placques) for outstanding editorial achievement. 


Editors and publishers may enter their best work from issues of August, 1946 through 
July, 1947. The competition is open to editors of all business papers in the United 


States and Canada. Entries must be mailed by Friday, August 15. 


Judging will be held Thursday, September 4 in) New York City. Winners will be an- 


nounced in the October issue of Industrial Marketing. 





For full details write Contest Secretary. Industrial Marketing. 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11 






Illinois. 
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Editors... Publishers... 


Select your best editorial material and enter it in these five clas- 
sifications. You may make as many entries as you wish. Your 
entries will be judged in competition with other publications in 


your own general field. 


CLASSIFICATION 


|. For the best series of articles or editorials appearing in a series of issues. The series shall 


he devoted to one theme or objective. 


2. For the best single article or editorial serving the publication’s field. Consideration will 
be given to technical or general articles, editorials and presentations of news, technical or 


product information. 


3. For the best single issue, special issue or annual number devoted principally to a single 


subject or central theme. 


!. For the best illustrative treatment, format, typography. design or general appearance 
of editorial presentation. Consideration will be given to treatment appropriate to the pub- 
lication’s function. Individual features or complete issues may be entered. 


. For the best original published research. Both editorial research, serving the publica- 
tion’s readers, and market research will be considered. Judges will pay special attention to 
ie usefulness of the research to the field served by the publication; to the techniques 


nployed and to the method of presentation. 


a. Ff =F. 22'S? 2 xT 7? ® |] PF @ ~x~ * ee * 
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Sales Promotion Ideas 


Comment on Catalogs — Booklets — Direct Mail — Exhibits — Motion Pictures — Slide Films — Sales Helps 







Buda Company Uses Filing Cards, 
Slides to Introduce New Equipment 












ALVIN BERNSTEIN extreme upper corners of the cards. the authority of an expert. As his 


By 













































Breaking these cards down by indus- entire talk centers around the type ot 
\ ANUFACTURERS of industrial tries, he soon assembled an almost com- operation most familiar to his audi 
equipment, faced with the sales plete record of each type of engine. ence, he holds their attention through- 
problem of introducing a new product, These slides are available for use by out his presentation. 
may find a solution by adopting a plan any of the company’s salesmen, its Mr. Cohenour points out that while 
similar to that recently launched by distributors or dealers when called these talks are given to groups inter- 
Buda Company, Harvey, IIl upon to give a talk before a group of ested in Diesel engines, they are not 
Seeking a simple method of present engineers, railroad men or others in- essentially sales talks, and are not made 
ing features of its new Diesel engines terested in Diesel engines. Here 1s how with the thought of INTETESTING a 
80 engineers, oil Geld technicians, in the plan works: Rs prospective buyer in an immediate 
dustrialists and other interested groups, For example, a distributor in Ore- sale. He says that some audiences often 
H. H. Cohenour. advertising nied sales gon writes the company that he Is contain several Prospectiy e buyers, but 
: — 2 going to present a talk to a group of the object of the talks is to make the 
Pe Sage Ne Buda, devel- lumbermen, and would like to show entire group familiar with his com- 
oped a plan so successful that the how Buda engines can be applied to pany’s products. 
company has extended it to every new saw mill operations and other uses in However, this use of slides could 
product it manufactures. the lumber industry. When this letter easily be adapted to selling. As a sales 
Some time ago Buda began the prac- reaches the company, it is routed to weapon it would have a more powerful 
tice of obtaining photographs of its Mr. Cohenour. effect than it has as a method of gen 
equipment and filing these pictures for The advertising and sales promotion erally informing an interested group. 
future use in promoting sales. Mr, manager goes to his file and selects Mr. Cohenour claims that the big 
Cohenour had 2 by 2 inch slides made 100 cards showing Buda engines at gest task involved in setting up this 
of photos illustrating different models work in the lumber industry. He then plan is to keep the files of slides and 
ind various applications of the new writes an outline for a talk based on cards up to date, and to see that a 
Diesel engines. Some of the slides are these applications, and selects slides card is made for every new slide 
Kodachromes; others are black and indicated on the cards, The cards, out- 
white. line and slides are sent to the com- e Architectural Forum Book 
He next obtained 3 by § inch cards pany’s distributor in Oregon. Uses Orderly Pattern 
on which he pasted a photo-proof of When the Buda representative re- Sales managers who must organize 
each slide in the upper left hand ceives this material, he may decide to a large quantity of data for flexible 
corner. A complete description of the use the outline, or if he prefers, pre- sales use will profit from inspection of 
story on the slide is then typed on each pare his own talk, using the cards as the “Forum Market Data Book” re 
card, The model or slide number of a guide. Thus he is able to explain cently prepared as a sales manual fo: 
each engine is typed in red at both each application and each engine with (Continued on Page 84) 
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| Port Side 

Buda Model 6-DT-517 Diesel Engine : 

operating a saw mill - W. O. a Buda Model 6-DCMR-844 Diesel 

| Drafts.mill - Gilbert, South Caro- Marine Engine with front clutch 
lina. The owner states, “The iO power takeoff. 
economy of operation is oftentimes | Bore and Stroke 5¢ x 65" 





Just recently I cut 
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,000 ft. of lumber with 11 
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of fuel oil. NO mechanical dift 









culties have been experienced. 
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Buda Company employs these 3 by 5 inch white cards to keep Each card contains a photo-proof of a slide together with a con 
a complete up-to-date file of slides illustrating its Diesel engines. plete story description. Slide numbers are typed in red on the tab: 
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REVISTA INDUSTRIAL— The Latin 11) a 
American editions of New a\\ curt 908 comp 
Equipment Digest. Printed in ow yh ~s, ° 
Portuguese for Brazil—Spanish \ a riee 


for the Spanish speaking coun- 
tries. Twenty thousand copies 
distributed under control to 
all types of industry in Middle, 
Central and South America. 


Details on application. 








The distribution (60,000 copies month- 

ly) of NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST provides 

\ readership in more than 45,000 plants 
throughout industry. 


“Extracted from the new booklet “They Said It!” Write for a COPY. 


NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST 


aa a:8. £ EPs 


Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Company 


DING@ © GLEVEL AND 3%, OHIO 


W YORK (17): J6-East 43r€ Street - CHICAGO (Il): 520 M. Michigan Ave. » LOS ANGELES (4): 130 N. New Hampshire Ave, + PSILADELPRIA: 225 Strathmore. Rd, Havertown 
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p gdvertiser isa BW ad 


é CK! Aluminum Company of America has been a Business 
Week advertiser for 18 years. Other advertisers in the 
*“Manufacturers’ Materials and Supplies classification 
who have been with Business Week for 10 years or 
more include: Westinghouse Electric Corp. B. F. 
Goodrich Co., General Electric Co., Acme Steel Co., 
Carpenter Steel Co., Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Hercules Powder Co., International Nickel Co., Keas- 
bey & Mattison Co., Koppers Co., Inc., P. R. Mallory 
& Co., Inc., Timken Roller Bearing Co. 

¢ E C K! Under the classification above, Business Week in 1946 
carried nearly TWICE as many pages of advertising 


as all other general business magazines COMBINED. 


= | f ; 
¢ ECK: Nearly TWICE as many pages as any national news- 
) y pag y 
weekly. 


c / bad ' 
* . CK: Per advertising dollar, Business Week reaches a 
greater concentration of management-men than any 


other general business or general magazine. 


DOUBLE CHECK! 


Advertisers of business goods in many other classifica- 


tions prefer to use Business Week because they know 


y* 


| WHEREVER YOU FIND IT, YOU FIND A 
MANAGEMENT-MAN ... WELL INFORMED 








* Based on Publishers’ Information Bureau analysis of 1946 advertising 
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Sales Promotion Ideas.... 
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Picture of The Architectural Forum's ‘Market 
Data Book’ containing current information on 
the building industry. The book is used as a 
sales manual for Forum sales representatives. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80 


representatives of The Architectural 
Forum. 

George P. Shutt, advertising mana- 
ger, and Arthur Sworn Goldman, re- 
search director of this building maga- 
zine, devoted nearly a year to assem- 
bling current data on the building 
market and the Forum’s publishing 
policy in reference form for the book. 

Facts about the magazine and its 
market are classihed into 12 broad 
groups, indexed by special dividers in 
a large ring binder. 

The data book contains a variety of 
material ranging from reprints of edi- 
torial content to extensive market sur- 
veys. Although individual pages are re- 
produced in such varied techniques as 
planographing, color-letterpress print- 
ing and two-color mimeographing, all 
are standardized at 8'/% x 11 inches. 

Use of a decimal classification sys- 
tem for all material enables a salesman 
to order individual pages by number 
from the promotion department’s files 
for use in special presentations to vari- 


ous clients, 


@ Finds Way to Keep Name 
Before Show Visitors 


Keeping a company name before 
visitors to a convention or trade show 
is a major sales promotion problem. 
Huffman Mfg. Company, Dayton, O., 
solved it neatly at the recent New 
York convention of the Bicycle Insti- 
tute of America bv furnishing all 
delegates who had appointments with 
Huffman representatives with handy 
pocket schedules when they checked 
Commodore 


into the Hotel 





84 








The four-page folder served as a 
reminder of previously-confirmed dates 
with members of the company at- 
tending the convention. The inside 
cover of the folder contained a sche- 
On the 
opposite page, under “Huffman Ap 


dule of convention meetings. 


pointments,” were listed agreed-to- 
dates with members of the Dayton, 
O., bicycle company who were at the 
convention. A  WHuftman = secretary 
wrote the appointment dates in long- 
hand to lend a personalized touch to 
the buff-colored folders. 

Ihe back page carried a section for 
“Other Appointments,” which could 
be used to make notes of meetings 
scheduled with other company repre- 


sentatives. 


® Goodyear Uses Miniature 
Complex Belt Conveyor 
Miniature models of complex belt 
conveyor systems, some of which run 
for miles cross-country and under- 
ground, are working as sales promo- 
tional tools for Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Company. 
Chester F. Smith, Goodyear belt 
engineer, spent two years spare time 
designing and building the tiny belt 
conveyor components in his home 
workshop. He recently won Good- 
year’s maximum suggestion award of 
$1,500 for his ingenuity. 
Constructed to one-sixteenth scale 
and powered by a small motor at 60 
rpm, the minute parts can be used to 
reproduce in miniature all types of 
belt conveyors. Equipment includes 
idlers, framework, belting, counter- 
weights and a small stand of tires to 
cushion the loading impact. 
According to E, W. Stephens, man 
ager of Goodyear’s belting scales, the 


Chester F. Smith. engineer of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company. 
operates the miniature mode! belt 
‘ conveyor he created. Goodyear 
: uses tiny model for testing belts. 
















mechanism can be used for engineer 
ing research. He adds that model 
will be used for testing belt designs 
sales demonstrations and visual aid 


in training field representatives. 


@ Annual Report Booklets 

Have Unique Presentation: 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING receive 
many additional 1946 annual repor 
booklets issued by industrial com 
panies, which arrived too late to b 
included in last month’s issue. Sev 
eral unusual presentations are cor 
tained in the financial statements o 
Johns-Manville Corporation, Link-Bel 
Company, and Goodyear Tire & Rub 
ber Company. 

A die-cut pie chart, running fro: 
pages 3 to 16, humanizes the annua 
report booklet of Johns-Manville Cor 
poration for its employes. Each pag 
presents that part of a dollar which 
Was spent in 1946 for raw materials, 
fuels and supplies, wear and _ tear; 
taxes; reinvestment in the business; 
shares issued to stockholders, total 
payroll; and miscellaneous expense 
Messages from the company’s chai 
man of the board and president are 
also contained in the booklet, together 
with predictions for 1947. 

For the first time in its history, 
Link-Belt Company is sending its an 
nual report to employes as well as 
stockholders. The booklet, which is a 
composite of modernistic charts, 
graphs and diagrams, contains a list 
of officers and directors, the president's 
report, financial statements and photos 


The 
ne 


of typical company installations. 
back cover opens into a two-pag¢ 
spread featuring a map of the U. 5S 
where the company’s factories, branch 
offices and factory branches are lo- 
cated. The booklet is printed in tan 
and black. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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There are many questions which Southern 
Power and Industry will be glad to help you 
answer; questions such as: How many South- 
ern and Southwestern plants are potential 
buyers of steam prime movers—of gas and 
oil engines? . . . In what sections of the 
South and Southwest is there a serious plant 
need for water conditioning service? .. . 
Where are sales of dust control equipment 
likely to be made? 


Through more than forty years of publish- 
ing for this particular region Southern Power 
and Industry has built up a file of market 
data that is unavailable through general 
statistical sources. This intimate knowledge 
we will gladly share with you. Write for 
specific information that will assist you 
in making sales—for record-breaking sales 


Textile Industries 
Southern Hardware 

Southern Automotive Journal 

Southern Building Supplies 


SUUTHERN POWER and INDUSTRY 


Electrical South 


GRANT BLDG., ATLANTA 3, GA. 
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IN THE NATION’S FASTEST GROWING 


INDUSTRIAL MARKET? 


are being made in the South and Southwest 
today! 

Because in this sprawling 19-state area you 
cannot efficiently contact every plant by 
personal calls, advertising becomes an es- 
pecially important sales tool. Here, too, SP! 
can be of yeoman service. Dominating its 
particular field, it takes your story to the 
plant executives and engineers in more than 
10,000 industrial, utility and large service 
plants of the South and Southwest. Complete 
coverage is what you need. Only SPI offers 
it in the South and Southwest. 







ABC @ ABP 






















Sales Promotion Ideas 





presents a colorful annual report book- 
let featuring front and back covers 
W“ hich open into double page spreads. 
Inside of the front cover spreads are 
photos of the company’s domestic 
plants, The back cover spread pic- 
tures foreign plants. In addition to 
its financial data, the booklet con- 
tains factual material about the com- 
pany, its production, extent of opera 


tions and scope of its activities, 


® Bemis Bro. Bag Company 
Releases New Movie 


The King’s Other Life” is th 
name of Bemis Bro. Bag Company's 
newly released 16 mm. color sound 
film which took more than SIX months 
to produce 

[he motion picture shows cotton 
moving prog ressively from the pick 
ing in the fields, through the mills 
ww here it is processed into yarns, then 
woven into cotton cloth, and finally 
fashioned into bags for industrial use. 

Included in the film are many in 


dustrial scenes of batteries of machin 


ery and laboratory equipment used 
in making bags \ melodious back 
ground of music combined with color 
ful views make the film both enter 
taining and instructive. 


Kansas City, Mo., 


filmed the movie for Bemis Bro., and 


alvin Company, 


the picture recently held its premier 
in St 
can be obtained by 


Louis Prints and projectors 
contacting Bem; 
Bro. sales offices, or by w riting to the 


company's St. Louis office. 


This is the title scene from ‘The King's Other Life,’ 


<crqrchiog BHP ® 
ww ishbeor 
or 
That tee® ** ot 


. ‘° 
ous oor MPLASuES 


4 ie . CY. 

i as a 
Frontispiece and an inside page from a new 
booklet recently written for salesmen of 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, Stick fig- 
ures illustrate the salesmanship pamphlet. 


@ Roebling Employe Writes 
Booklet for Salesmen 
‘Scratching with a Wishbone or 
That Itch to Sell” is the title of a 23- 
page booklet recently distributed to 
salesmen of John A. Roebling’s Sons 
Trenton, N. J. 


Written by Bill Hobbs, a member 


Company, 


of the company’s cords, slings and 
fittings sales staff, the booklet contains 
an assimilation of facts on selling tips 
garnered by the author from buyers, 
salesmen, business men and engineers. 

The text is written in a light vein 
with accompanying stick figure illus- 
trations, The author describes the 31/2 
by 6 inch booklet as “‘a friendly text 
with whimsical illustrations aimed at 
the practical side of selling and the 
simple truths of profitable dealings. 


Bemis Bro. Bag Company's newly 


released sound film. The movie describes the manufacture of bags for industria] use. 
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Can Zippers Sell Pants ? 


trademark agreement specifying a re 
color along with certain standards oO 
quality as the condition to the use ot 
Ethyl at 


the trade gasolin 


The company does extensive 


name 
pumps. 
trade advertising but the force ex 
erted upon the gasoline companies to 
use this trademark is the demand 
the consumer which is created by the 
company’s consumer advertising. 

At the other extreme is the case of 
a most Conspicuous component part 
which, 


used in home and office furnishings 


in the following example, is 


where a permanent identifying Jabel 
would be objectionable in that it 
would mar the beauty of the product. 
Such is the case of Venetian blind tape. 
Confronted with the problem of iden- 
tifying at the consumer level, the 
finished Venetian blinds made with 
its own tape, the Russell Mfg. Com- 
pany found, after having educated 
the Venetian blind manufacturers and 
dealers through trade advertising, that 
they were anxious to cooperate 

A national consumer campaign now 
evidences every indication of meeting 
with much success. An attached tag 


serves to identify this company’s 


brand of 


Venetian blind. 


tape used in the assembled 


If the built-in product manufac- 
turer plans to reach out to the con- 
sumer market, he should first strive 
to bring pressure to bear on the trade 
to get its cooperation in his program. 
Without trade support, the program 
will meet with small success. With 
the trade behind it, the chances are 
the program will be successful, pro- 
vided the manufacturer is prepared to 
make the necessary investment that 
uch a sales promotion campaign en- 
tails. 

The key to the problem is trade 
support. The primary manufacturer 
must ultimately have this support to 
achieve success whether he confines 
his sales promotion program to the 
trade or extends it to the mass mar- 


ket field. 


FWD Combines Departments 


Four Wheel Drive Auto Comp 
Clintonville, Wis., has consolidated 
sales promotion and advertising dey 
direction of M 


ments under the 
Stockland, Jr. 
McGraw-Hill Opens News Bureau 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 44s 
opened a news bureau at the Merc! ts 
ind Manufacturers Building in Hor 
Tex 




















into your 
sales story 
...with films 


u can put so much more into 
sales story — with films! 

/u can put in more information 
use films enable you to present 
sales points within the frame- 
of a story ...a story with pic- 
, dialog, and continuity ...a 
story with which your prospect 
readily identify his interest. 
being interested, he’s in the 
receptive mood for all the 


Se 


more information, 
more color 
lmore conviction, 


information you want to put 
across. 


You can put more color... and 


more conviction ... into your sales 
story because films enable you to 
give dramatic demonstrations. They 
show your product in action ...show 
just what it does ... how it works 

. what results it achieves. They 
show it with striking realism ...with 
color and sound. 


Films can now do more for you 
than ever before. Because of great 
advances recently made in produc- 
tion, projection, and distribution 
technics, films can make your sales 
program more informative, more 
colorful, more convincing than ever 
before. Let a commercial film pro- 
ducer show you how. 

Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


E isiness an | IT} S... another important function of photography 























OFFERING YOU A MARKET IT WILL PAY TO CULTIVATED. R 





As was pointed out in TEXTILE WORLD’s February 
Review and Forecast Number, the textile industry 
today requires—and is buying—tremendous quantities 
of the machinery, equipment, and supplies needed to 
fill the great demand for textile products. The industry 
is in an era of unusually high activity and prospérity. 
In 1946, with company after company reporting new 
highs in sales volume, mill earnings reached an all-time 
peak. 


Even if all the mills were working with relatively 





modern equipment, the brisk pace they have been 
setting recently would alone be ample reason for sub- 
stantial replacements—not to mention additions. But 
the fact is that a large part of the equipment which 
the mills are using today saw its best days even before 
the war. Much of the industry’s productive facilities, 
therefore, is operating on borrowed time. 


Furthermore, the mills are becoming increasingly con- 
scious of the advantages of modern operating methods, 
which require the installation of up-to-date equipment. 


THE PRODUCTION, ENGINEERING, AND BUSINESS PAPER OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTR! 
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PURCHASES OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES — 


BY TEXTILE MILLS 
Based on Dollar Volume. in Textile World's index, 











1929100 

















The big and sudden upward surge in labor costs has 
made mill men realize that they must rely more and 
more on good equipment if they are to make satisfac- 


tory profits. 


Little wonder then that in 1946 purchases of equip- 
ment and supplies by textile mills reached a new high, 
as the chart above illustrates. According to TEXTILE 
WORLD’s estimate, the industry during 1946 made 
commitments totaling $298,500,000 for modernization, 


renovation, and expansion. 


TEXTILE WORLD 


The current year has already produced numerous new 
programs which also add up to many millions of 


dollars. 


This great wave of spending means plenty of business 
for every aggressive manufacturer who serves the textile 
industry. Mill men are studying the advertising pages 
of TEXTILE WORLD in search of the things they 
want to buy. TEXTILE WORLD, therefore, is in an 
ideal position to help you explain how your products 
and services fit the textile-mill operating picture. 

















A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 


3230 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
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ABC TEXTILE WORLD's net paid circulation is 
now 19,069 (Dec. 1946 ABC), the high- 

ABP est in the history of textile publishing. 
89 











Mr. E. W. Ristau (left), Pres., 
Aristo Power Tools, Inc., and Mr 
L. B. Angustine (right), The 
Dumore Co., showing Mr. H. W. 






Kyle, P.A., Lion Mfg. Co., the 
merits of a little precision grinder. 






“WE CONCENTRATE ON THE P.A. BECAUSE WE 
CONCENTRATE ON SELLING”, says Mr. Restau 


ee alert purchasing agent is keenly aware of the 
need for production time savings and product 
improvement, both of which spell success or failure in 
the competitive selling period just ahead. Today he is 
more anxious than ever to know about products which 
will effect production savings, and will act right now 
on those products, as we have found in our daily selling. 
Working closely with our manufacturer suppliers’ local 
men, we concentrate on product selling to the P. A.” 





THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


90 


The same practise is just as sound in your printed 
salesmanship—your advertising. Direct it to the P. A. 
and you'll get a quick response, especially if your a: 
uct can help to reduce costs. 

To get your product story to the P. A. without fail, 
put it in the one magazine he is sure to read— 
“Purchasing” —his own magazine. For latest data, 
write PURCHASING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, N. Y., Offices in Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles. 





A CONOVER-MAST 
PUBLICATION 






FOR PURCHASING EXECUTIVES 


1947 
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Institutional Advertising . . . Catching 
the Pitchers . . . Boost-of-the-Month 


TTE’VE been in this business, man 
\ and boy (men and boys, let’s 
say, because we're plural), for more 
years than we care to admit unless it’s 
a case of blasting an argument with 
our “years of experience,” but we've 
never known exactly what is and isn’t 
institutional advertising. We've been 
inclined, we suspect, to label anything 
that isn’t product-selling as institu- 
tional advertising, and that’s probably 
as good a definition of it as we'll ever 
arrive at, but when we come to in- 
vestigate the subject, we find there are 
so many different types of non-prod- 
uct-selling advertising that we wonder 
whether that’s right. By the very 
nature of the word, it suggests “the 
house behind the product,” but there 
are so many ways of presenting “the 
house” that we are afraid we can’t 
cover the entire subject in the space 
allowed before the next editorial fea- 
ture has to start. 

Anyway, the occasion arises when 
either 1. The advertiser believes it 
necessary to establish his own reputa- 
tion, authority, background, facilities 
or what not in addition to presenting 
the virtues of his product, or 2. He 
has run out of ideas on how to present 
the virtues of his product and has to 
fall back on reputation, authority, 
er etc. 

We are pleased to be able to report, 
however, that the amount of adver- 
tising that could be classified under 
2. is much, much less than was en- 
countered during the war when so 
much advertising was merely a matter 
ot ‘keeping the name in front of the 
public.” There is astonishingly /ittle 
pounding of the shoulder-blades; most 
advertising in current issues is product 
ad\ ertising, and not all of the institu- 
tonal advertising is in the class of 
Wartime \orn-blowing. Very few pic- 
tures of the plant, very few statements 
ot policy, very few essays on ethics. 
got started on all this a couple 
onths ago when a Kearney & 
Trecker ad got us all excited. Just 


t 


to cet you back on that beam and 


start off a discussion of a type of 
institutional advertising that we con- 
sider worth w hile, let’s study a more 
recent Kearney & Trecker ad. (See 
“Gallery” on Page 92.) 

The K & T line is that America is 
a long way from being a land of 
plenty, that more production is vital, 
and that new machines represent the 
only way in which to get more pro- 
duction. 


21% of U. S. homes have no elec 
tricity. 

43 of U.S. homes have no private 
bath. 

31% of U.S. homes have no run- 
ning water, 

27% of U. S. homes have no re- 
frigeration. 

Do those facts suggest that the man 
is crazv who believes that wartime 





Tom Raki, Industrial Marketing's art director, designed this certificate which will be 
awarded to all copywriters whose ads receive stars in The Copy Chasers’ column. The 
certificate is suitable for wall display in the copywriter’s cubicle or in the reception 
room. Certificates are being sent to this month's five ‘winners. However, any copy- 
writer who has been a ‘winner’ in the past (and The Copy Chasers’ column goes back to 
1936) is entitled to a certificate, and we will be most happy to be reminded of past 
mentions. Just send your name to Hal Burnett, editor, Industrial Marketing, 100 E. Ohio 
St.. Chicago 11, Ill, referring to the issue in which your ad received an award, 
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production concepts are no longer 


practical? They sure do. 2 million new 


homes needed, $1 billion worth of 
new industrial buildings, $436 million 
worth of new tractors, 15 million new 
cars being demanded. And so on. 

Those are figures that should en- 
courage investment capital and invest- 
ment nerve. And Kearney & Trecker 
asks: 

How Can America 


Get What It Needs? 


The answer is more_ production! 
America’s industrial output of goods per 
man-hour rises at the rate of 50% every 
10 years sets the pace tor low prices, 
high wages, more jobs, higher standards 
f living. That's the formula that keeps 
America busy. New methods, new ef 
hency plus modern new machine tools 
have created production miracles in the 
past, are ready to satisfy America’s needs 
today and tomorrow. Remember: a man's 
productivity is no longer measured by the 
clock, but rather by the capacity and 
efficiency of the machine he operates 
This is the time for manufacturers to 
start replacing high cost obsolescent tools 
with modern, new machine tools which 
make possible the low costs, low prices, 
high wages everybody wants 

A logical follow-up is the K & T 
ad, “NEW MACHINES—Anverica’s 
Curse or America’s Blessing?” (See 
“Gallery.”’) 

What's the answer for labor? From 
1900 to 1945 when new machines made 
possible mass production, average factory 
worker's wage up from lfc per hour to 
$1.04. Work week cut from $4 to 43 
hours (including overtime). Employment 
increased 7,700,000. The answer—a bless 
tng 

What's the answer for business? Great 
er production and lower prices that enable 
more people to buy. In 1927, 1,300,000 
radios were sold. In 1939, 11,500,000 
The only way to meet competition, as- 
sure fair profits, is to replace obsolete with 
new machines. The answer—a blessing 

What's the answer for the consumer? 
More commodities within reach of every 


one because of lower prices In 1927 
wwerage radio price was $125.00. In 1939, 
$31.00 Likewise, cars shoes retriger 
ators, other former luxuries are neces 

The answer for the consumer 


sities today 


” 


Land of plenty ..of what? 


The facts tell the story 


Kearney & Trecker Corporation 





NEW MACHINES - 


America's Curse or Americo’s Blessing? 


And then the pay-off, a chart show- 
ing that while the average rate of 
depreciation write-off is 20 years, 
“most machines, especially machine 
tools, are obsolete in 7 to 10 years.” 
That leaves a liability period of 10 to 
13 years “when production costs go up 
if machines are not replaced.” 

This is tough talk—beautifully 
written. It is institutional advertising 
at its best, for, though Kearney & 
Trecker’s name does not appear in the 
text, its philosophy shines through it. 
Ic is unmistakably the message of a 
leader. 

The “free enterprise” story is told 
with a reverse twist by Electric Light 
and Power Companies. In this in- 
stance, it’s America’s abundance that 
is cited to support the principle. The 
handling is in comic style: Dr. Phineas 
O. Twitch, “eminent” economist, de- 
clares “Free Enterprise Is a Failure” 
and documents his stand with figures 
proving that the United States, with 
less than 7% of the world’s popula- 
tion, has “more than our share of 
everything.” (See “Gallery.”) 

The way out of this shameful abund- 
ance is to scrap the system of free enter 
prise and adopt communism, socialism or 
some similar plan When government 
runs all business, quite naturally produc- 
tion will be slowed down and progress 
curtailed 

The sign-off is: 

Dr. Twitch’s thinking may be wacky, 
but his facts are right. Business manage- 
ment has helped America achieve the 
world’s highest standard of living—yet 
some people think that government 
should run business! When a country’s 
voverning machinery runs its business 
machinery, too, the people have no pro- 
tection trom either political or economic 
ibuse 

“Free Enterprise” is also the theme 
of The New Britain Machine Com- 
pany’s ad, “It Takes Two to Save Free 
Enterprise.” (See “Gallery.”) 


Free enterprise and not-so- 


Gallery 






. ad 








is a failure!” 








Free enterprise of 





prise are fighting it out for the world 
markets. Both sides are turning out goo 
products and doing all in their power t 
tempt the world buyer. We are at 
disadvantage in one respect—we don’t sac 
rice human standards to cut costs an 
lower prices. We must find some othe 
way or lose the business. 

The only other way is the way that 
leads to both lower costs through mor 
efficient production. In other words, it 
up to industry to provide the America 
worker with the world’s best machin« 
and the world’s best methods. It’s up 
the man at the machine to make full u: 
of the production the maker built int 
that machine. 


Others address themselves more 


directly to the worker. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, 
in its “What Do You See In You 
Job?” tells how “American Industry 
has always had its prophets of doom” 
and that “there are men today—even 
men of vision—who will tell you that 
we have reached the end of great 
opportunities in America.” (See “Gal- 
lery” on page 94.) Then comes the 
opposing evidence—3'2 millions of 
homes with no electric irons, 9'>2 
with no refrigerators, 6 with no 
radios, and so on, 

No opportunity, indeed! Why, we ar 
living in a new world—a new atom: 
world—full of new wonders, full of new 
opportunities. 

And then the message to the worker: 

If your pay is raised without your 
increasing the amout of work you do 
or without improving what you make, 
you increase the cost of the finished 
product—hence its price. This may 
duce the sales of what you make a: 
you might end up with less work to 

You want to make more money? Th 
figure out a way of turning out on 
work or better work. That's the 
real way. 


j 


A swell plug for free enterprise 
And—inevitably—John A. Roebling’s. 

And Warner & Swasey, under a 
headline “Wonder What a German 
Thinks about reviews the fate 
of the German worker who “believed 
a man who told me I need not GIVE, 


Electric Light & Power Companies New Britain Machine Co. 
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HOW WOULD YOU RATE THESE ADS? 


Prserarses temas HAO s sv rev emwertes,. 
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They both appeared in the same 


same time — yet one 
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Cases Sem es CedserE carte 








cost 26 times more 





than the other! What's the answer? 


\ ™E wish we could show you the 

actual ads — because you can't 
really rate them by studying the 
lavouts, both of which look pretty 
od from here. But this much we 
) tell you 


a. an % . 
\d No. 1 based its approach on a 


very broad analogy, while Ad No. 2 
got right down to cases with specific 
rmation about the product. 

[here was scarcely any difference 
in what these two advertisers paid 
their space. 


But what a difference in the ac- 
+) P t! 
t COST: 

sased on Starch surveys, Ad No. 
2 rated 26 times more readership 
tl Ad No. 1—which means that, 


Oo! cost-per-reader basis, one ad- 
} 


vertiser got 26 times more for his 





money than the other. Does that 
make sense? 


Yes, it does. 


Even if you’re one of those people 
who takes your Starch with a grain 
of salt, you know that readership 
studies are one indication of the 
effectiveness of your advertising. 
Not that high readership is a guaran- 
tee of results— but you usually 
don’t get good results without it. 


And results—rather than rate 
cards are what determine the ac- 
tual cost of your advertising. 


It is ABP’s business to help you 


get better results — to show you how 


other business paper advertisers have 
actually reduced the cost of their 
advertising by the simple expedient 


business paper — 





of knowing what they were shooting 
for, and how to hit the target. 


We can show you one campaign, 
for example, that sold two and a half 
million components at a cost of 
about three-tenths of a cent per unit. 
We can show you other campaigns 
that earned just as much for their 
money (but without drawing a single 
inquiry) by creating product accept- 
ance, building company prestige, 
makingsaleseasier for menin the field. 


Right now we’re putting a lot of 
these case histories into a_ book, 
which will soon be yours for the ask- 
ing. Meanwhile, we still have a few 
copies of another book which has 
helped hundreds of business paper 
advertisers get more for their money. 
It’s called “Hit the Road.” We'll 
be glad to send you a free copy. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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[ only had to TAKE” and who now 
might say, looking toward the west: 
(See “Gallery.”’) 


I have learned that you have 
BEFORE you can get, that you 
ive to work BEFORE you can be paid, 


1 ! 
ind that the wise man is actually stronger 


if he recognizes and accepts the other 
man's rights, and respects them rather 
than trying to destroy them 


ft | were in America today, is em 
er ofr employe, | would not squabble 


| would work, I would earn, I would 


oduce. I have learned the hard way but 

late, that only out of what I add 

the world can | receive from th 
vorld.”’ 


*& Then there’s Ceco Steel Products 


Corporation with “There’s a Four 


Letter Word for It!” 

America ha the highest standard ol 

ng in the world but something is 
There is talk of a re 
even a depression We at 

» not believe a depression has 

come in the building industry 

We admit the complexities to today 
situatior But we feel that these com- 
plexities can be circumvented. So why 
think a de pression? W hy not do in peace 
is we did in war—expect prosperity 
lan prosperity——-work for prosperity? 

Then, a paragraph on our needs for 
everything being the greatest in our 


history. “Then what is the fly in the 
ointment—why the fear that we are 


headed tor collapse?” 


We it Ce believe it's something the 
‘ momists havent analysed Wi believe 
that prosperity depends on a different 


kind of straight thinking—on whether we 
is individual Americans, are willing to 


WORK to make prosperity WORK 
That’s the 4-letter word—WORK. 


We said “work! and we mean “work!” 
We of management must really work at 
lanaging We must junk the too-fre 
juent “wait it out’ idea 

And labor must work—-produce more 
stead ol less reduce over-all costs pet 


nit justily high wages Wages must 


tt spiral after prices and prices after 
vages Labor ind management boti 
must have something left after they've 
ade their investment of time and capital 
It can be done if we're intelligent 
ough, willing enough, fair and square 
vugh 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


WHAT BO YOU SEE IN YOUR JOB ? 





Wonder what a German thinks about... 


Amsnica 


~s 


". .. read before the Senate . . 





There is much more copy—about 
the problems, about the “horse sense” 
needed to overcome them, about what 
Ceco has done about it, ending up— 


We believe that production will main- 


tain these high standards and even better 
them production that justifies high 
wages production sufficiently great 
for the costs involved, to make the selling 
price within the reach of the widest pos- 
sible markets 

When Sen. Homer Capehart of In- 
diana received a reprint of this Ceco 
ad, he became so enthused that he 
read it before the Senate, and it was 
recorded in the Jan. 17, 1947, issue 
of the Congressional Record. 

OK AS INSERTED. Credit goes to 
CHARLES O. PUFFER, account ex- 
ecutive, GOODKIND, JOICE & 
MORGAN, Chicago, who wrote most 
of the copy. Others who cooperated 
are NED A. OCHILTREE, executive 
vice-president, and DON POOR, ad- 
vertising manager, both of CECO. 


Gallery 


Warner & Swasey 


THERE'S A tour Leon Word vor _ 


. recorded in the Congressional Record 


SKF Industries 
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Another is SKF Industries, relating 
the story of the first steamboat in 
order to raise the point that though 
sound management is responsible fo 
having transformed scarcity into abun 
dance, “even able management ca: 
achieve little unless an honest day’s 
work is given for a day’s wages.” 
(See ‘‘Gallery.’’) 

The same style of advertising is 
used to promote similar causes. 

Noble & Stanton uses the economics 
approach to introduce a discussion of 
standardization. It’s in the form of a 
news article, complete with date line, 
and the talk, again, is hard-hitting: 
(See “Gallery.’’) 

Nineteen hundred and forty-six 
far short of being the red-letter year 
metal workingmen had strived to make it 
Stretched cold and bare on a post morten 
table it reveals itself as a pox-marked 
corpse a victim of such deteriorating 
economic and social influences as _ strike 
bound plants, militant picket lines, falter 
ing production, general labor-mana 


Noble & Stanton 























































—— Number 18 in a series of ods 

* showing the 
coverage by 
Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods of the men 
who design, 
supervise, and 
construct construction jobs, and 
who control buying and specifying of 
construction products. 


Work is well under way on the 

Bureau of Reclamation’s $77,000,000 
Davis Dam and Power Plant project on 

the Colorado River. This project is the 
biggest undertaking in the southwest since 
Boulder Dam. A total of 551 subscriptions 
to ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD and 
CONSTRUCTION METHODS are bringing 
product information to the important 
buying influences at Davis Dam. 











* 
CAN YOU TOP THIS FOR COVERAGE? 
ing 
in 
ugh 
tor 
un THE PROJECT... sia sane Number of Subscriptions 
vat é = - ederal Agency in Charge: 
can Davis Dam is being constructed on the Colorado Bureau of Reclamation, Colorado 159 
avs . . Bureau of Reclamation, Arizona and Nevada 36 
7 River 67 miles below Boulder Dam. Upon comple- Susten of Sainantivn, Wadhinten. Bi C. 3 
, tion in 1949, it will constitute a 3,900,000 cu. yard General Contractors: 
R . Utah Construction Co., San Francisco, Calif. 25 
earth-and-rock fill structure, approximately 1600 ces eihnuee aes Geena 
Is feet long, rising 138 feet above the river bed and Morrison-Knudsen Co., Boise, Idaho 71 
an . General Construction Co., Seattle, Wash. 8 
providing a reservoir of 1,940,000 acre feet. Water Kaiser Co., Oakland, Calif. 59 
MICS released from Boulder Dam will be stored at Davis Pacific Bridge Co., San Francisco, Calif... 11 
sf = ‘ Modglin-Kahn Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 1 
vs Dam for re-regulation and release according to J. H. Pomeroy Co., San Francisco, Calif. 14 
ft a > ” Winston Bros., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 15 
os downstream needs under the terms of the U.S. Sent Gan ees, aa... a 
“» Mexico water treaty. The power plant will have an Other Prime Contractors: 
ne: : . ¢ . : General Electric Co. (Generators and condensers) 53 
1 
nstalled capacity of 225,000 kilowatts provided by Consolidated Steel Corp. (Installing spillway) 25 
five 45,000 kilowatt units. Baldwin Locomotive Works (Hydraulic turbines, etc.) 5 
| Green Lumber Co. (Residences) 1 
vear Woodward Governor Co, (Turbines and governors) 1 
> i COVERAGE eee Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co, (Installing penstock) 1 
tem Here’s how ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD ae way Macy (Gate frames) - 3 
re : cKiernan-Terry Corp. (Fixed wheel gates) 4 
ace and CONSTRUCTION METHODS are reaching J. & J. Construction Co, (Transmission line) 1 
ting ° ° . . . . ° e 
nike the men who are administering, planning, designing, A total of 551 subscriptions paid for by the men 
er specifying, and buying on this huge $77,000,000 who are specifying and buying materials and equip- 
a6 project: ment at Davis Dam. 


MR. MANUFACTURER: 


This coverage is typical. More than 65,000 paid subscribers . . . staff 
engineers, consultants and contractors, the important buying influences 
on every engineering construction project, are seeking vitally needed 
product information in the advertising pages of ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD and CONSTRUCTION METHODS. In addition, 
there’s a pass-on readership of over 130,000. 











For best results . . . inform, influence, and sell the men with 
buying power in... 


Engineering News-Record 
Construction Methods 


The Two Leading Engineering Construction Authorities subscribed to by more than 65,000 Construction Men. . 
Giving you maximum coverage of the construction market at minimum cost. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS + 330 WEST 42nd STREET » NEW YORK 18, W. Y. 
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ment unrest, reconversion maladjustments 
and political procrastination. The diagno- 
sis must of necessity be “general 
physical and mental breakdown.” 

It seems paradoxical to Mr. Average 
Man that a nation which so capably 
geared itseli to meet the demands ol! 
waging total War should suffer so com 
plete a breakdown in gearing itself for 
total Peace The need tor cooperation 
coordinated effort, strategy, advanced 
planning and intelligent leadership seem 
as clearly indicated in either case 

This Philip Wylie-ish explosion 
doesn’t seem to us as inspiring as the 
Kearney & Trecker approach, but, 
anyway, the article goes on to discuss 
certain elements which have worked 
to aid industry in its quest for reduced 
“the age-old, 
time-proved premise that STAND- 
ARDIZATION is one of the most 
effective cures for industry’s ‘high 
cost’ ills.” Ad ends with a plug for 
Noble & Stanton Jig and 
Components. 

*® Union Oil Company of California 
dedicates its adv ertising toa discussion 
of how and why American business 
functions. A recent ad asks, “What 
Is Profit?” and answers this way: 

1. Before people can have such things 
as shoes and gasoline and vacaum clean- 
ers, at least two things are necessary 
Someone has to provide the “tools” and 
raw materials you need to make those 
products And someone has to perform 
the labor of turning them out 

2. Now if you're going to ask a man 
to put all his /avor into the production 
f gasoline and petroleum products for 
other people—instead of expending it 
on things for his family and himself 
you obviously have to compensate him 
in some way. Under our American eco- 


costs, one of which is 


Fixture 


nomic system we do this with wages 

3. By the same token, if you're going 
to ask a man to put his money into 
“tools and raw materials that will 
produce gasoline fur other people—in- 
stead of spending it on his family and 
himself—-you have to compensate /ium in 
some way. So we offer the “tool-provider™ 
1 chance to make a profit 

Now that’s extremely simple, but 
perhaps too simple for people to figure 
out for themselves, It is the story of 
capitalism, and because Union Oil’s 
own story is the story of capitalism, 
the above theory is shown worked out 


In practice, as follows: 


Homestead Valve Mig. Co. 





Jones & Lamson Co. 





UNION ClL COMPARY 





oF Canrronmre 
smenees + pee reneeen s+ 











how and why American business 
functions . . .” 


4. At Union Oil, for example, 34, 
970 individual Americans have put up 
varying amounts of money to provide 
the refineries, drilling rigs, service sta- 
tions, etc. that we need to make and 
distribute petroleum products. If the com- 
pany makes a profit these people—called 
shareholders—are rewarded with cash divi- 
dends 

5. As a rule, about half the profits are 
plowed back into more “tools” and half 
are paid out in cash dividends. But the 
total profits each year are much smaller 
than most people think. In 1945, for 
example, they amounted to only 5.9% on 
the capital invested in the company 
less than 6%c out of each dollar the 
company took in 

6. It seems to us that this is certainly 
not an unfair reward for the contribution 
these “tool-providing’” people have made 
to the company. And without this profit 
incentive we Americans would never 
have achieved the high productivity and 
efficiency that have made this country 
great 

Does that copy sell oil? No, it 
sells a way of doing business in which 
both Union Oil and each reader have 
a tremendous stake. But it sells oil, 
too—because you cannot fail to feel 
warmly about a company which feels 
so strongly about the principles under 
which we maintain our good way of 
life. 

Gallery 


Horan-Crane Corp. 


Lincoln Electric Co. 





But far more important than any 
individual return to the advertiser is 
the broad good that such outspoken 
philosophies can do in marshalling 
American industry (management and 
workers alike)—through understand- 
ing—into a united effort to strengthen 
this country against its two great 
enemies—defeatism and com- 
munism. 


“ism” 


OK AS INSERTED. Credit goes to 
JACK SMOCK, vice-president and ac- 
count executive, FOOTE, CONE & 
BELDING, Los Angeles. 

Homestead Valve Mfg. Company 
states that “America’s greatest need” 
is “a code for the fair exchange of 
goods and services, freely arrived at, 
freely urged.”” While we might hesi- 
tate at that superlative, we are inter- 
ested in the copy which supports the 
practicality of such a code by referring 
to the Ten Commandments—‘‘which, 
although often broken, nevertheless 
have served for many centuries as the 
greatest force for good in the Western 
World.” (See “Gallery.” ) 

We are now engaged in a bitter 
war—a war in which an ideology may 
become a more weapon 
against us than an atom bomb. With 
so much club car and bar room talk 
against ourselves, it is good that com 
panies like these are willing to invest 
advertising dollars in campaigns to 
strengthen the hearts and wills of the 
millions who today, perhaps without 
realizing it, are on the fence. 


fearsome 


Catching the Pitchers 

We'll continue the subject of in- 
stitutional advertising next month be- 
cause there are many more types to 
be studied and not much room left. 
Meanwhile, these ads caught our at- 
tention this past month chiefly be- 
cause of illustration or format. 

We suppose this Jones & Lamson 
Machine Company ad (see “Gallery.”’) 
falls under institutional, but we 
couldn’t locate it in any of our arbi- 
trary classifications, so here it is here. 
It’s “The Big Egg Puzzle,” and there 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. 








rhe TEN COMMANDMENTS 


And a Code for the Exchange 
of Geads and Services... 


— a 










JONES & LAMSON 





iT WILL TARE YOU 18ST 
90 sccowns to ncan THis agveRTisemenT 










Welded Design Cuts Machine s Cost 60% - 
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willy jar OUR SHARE of tic hasees? 


SU INTERAMERICAN 
f Bek = 


VIEINIEVAUIEL 7 


is the SECOND LARGEST SS 
oil producing country 
in the WORLD 21.4, 05 cniio 


the Latin American Oil Industry in Venezuela is at an all time 
bigh and extensive programs planned, and now under way, call 
for the expenditure of many millions of dollars. The May issue of 


PETROLEO INTERAMERICANO pioroughly 


covers all operations with a wealth of information, highly 
illustrated with a general article on economics and several pages 
of maps—the most complete coverage ever given the great 
Venezuelan oil industry. This factual, on the ground, vital infor- 


mation was obtained by P.I. 's Engineering Editor, Kenneth 
B. Barnes, who bas just returned from a two and one-half months 
trip, covering all the important oil areas of the Northern part of 
South America. 

Write for your copy of the May issue... see how P.I. 
opens the door to BUYERS OF YOUR PRODUCTS in the 
fast expanding Venexvelan oil industry. / 























NO ONE Yang 


de within t 


age will effectively reach the FULL 









Latin American oil industry. 



























° i. will reach— buyers in Venezuela where refinery 
construction programs costing more than $100,000,000 
are in progress. 

will reach— buyers in Venezuela for an extensive 
pipe line program. 

e- will reach— buyers in Venezuela for five recy- 
cling plants being built at an average cost of $1,000,000 


each, 
will reach— buyers in Venezuela for vast quanti- 
ties of drilling and producing equipment. 

will reach= buyers in Venezuela for all kinds 
of road building equipment. 

will reach— 5. yers in Venezuela for extensive 
housing equipment, electrical power plants, schools and 
hospitals that must be fully equipped. 


* 
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i of millions of dollars worl ©) 
| e-ploration, drilling, producing. Poi 4 equipment 


- by the eer Latin America. 


COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE LATIN AMERICAN OIL INDUS 
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Affiliated with THE OIL AND GAS JOURNAL 
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are 10 eggs arranged in a triangle, 
that is, four rows of, consecutively 1, 
3 and 4 eggs. 

If you don't happen to have ten eggs 
andy, you can try this one with money, 
arbles, buttons or beans. Simply arrange 
them as shown—then, by moving only 
three of them, reverse the triangle so that 
t points toward you instead of away 
you're allowed only one 
minute to solve this—then the hen be- 
gins to say “Cluck, cluck! 

After figured that out, 
you're supposed to go on reading: 


irom you 


you've 


For time is the essence in these hurried 
days. Particularly in metal turning 

But once we've got our eggs all 
straightened out, chances are we've 
bolted on to the next ad. 

Time is of the essence with Horan- 
Crane Corporation, too. The headline 
says, “It will take you just 90 seconds 
to read this advertisement . . . and 
$600 of our money says you will not 
be wasting your time,” and someone 
has taken the trouble to figure the 
cumulative reading time at each line. 
(See ““Gallery.”) It took us about 80 
seconds to read the ad and another 
§ minutes of wondering about the 
$600 (because the mention of the 
$600 in the headline is the only men- 
tion of $600 in the ad) to figure out 
that’s approximately the cost of a 
page in Factory. 

*®& More reader participation in 
Parker-Kalon Corporation’s “Can You 
Always Believe Your Eyes?” giving a 
couple of eye tests (“are these lines 
straight or curved?”) and leading 
into— 


Some things arent always what they 


to be even t experienced eyes 
he size and thread pitch of the sox ket 
example, were guessed 


f tl | ques: 


wrong Dy many oOo he shop men 


rew above ror 


tioned in a recent test 

which in turn leads into the fact that 
There isn’t any question when it’s 

size-marked.”” On Parker-Kalon Socket 

Screws, the correct size is clearly 

marked on the head. 


At the tool-crib, k ver, mixed-up 


Kearney & Trecker 


Great Lakes Steel Corp. 


Can You Always Believe Your Eyes? 





(¢ 











“. « « More reader participation .. . 
screws are quickly sorted and put back 
in the proper bins, without slow “miking™ 
or gauging 

A valuable sales feature, too. Ask any 
maintenance man who services your pro- 
duct after it’s sold. He'll appreciate P-K 
Size-Marked Screws because he can easily 
tell which ones go where when reassemb- 
ling. 

OK AS INSERTED. Credit goes to 
HAROLD ELFENBEIN, advertising 
manager, PARKER-KALON COR- 
PORATION, New York, and DAR- 
RELL PRUTZMAN, account execu- 
tiveye HORTON-NOYES COM- 
PANY, Providence, R. I., who created 
the ideas H. W. GERLACH, assist- 
ant account executive, and GERALD 
G. KING, copywriter, both of 
HORTON-NOYES, carried out the 
idea, writing the copy and producing 
the ad. 

Lincoln Electric Company has an 
ad that looks just like a magazine 
article except for “‘advertisement”’ in 
a lower corner. The article—‘Welded 
Design Cuts Machine’s Cost 60%,” 1s 
signed by a district manager, is writ- 


Gallery 


Tube Turns, Inc. 


ten in technical language divided into 
“The Design Problem” and “Produc- 
tion Procedure,” and has to do with 
the redesign of a strawboard shear 
machine for fabrication by electric arc 
welding. (See “Gallery” on page 96.) 
(It resulted in 1 weight saving of two- 
thirds and a 60% saving in cost!) 

(We wish more advertisers would 
adopt editorial format? It would help 
to confine copywriters to facts rather 
than boasts, and layout men to logical 
eye-flow rather than reverse type on 
arrows at an angle.) 

Being quiz addicts, we're loyal 
readers of Kimberly-Clark Corpora- 
tion’s “Test Your Word Knowledge” 
series. We know how hard it is to 
work up readable advertising on print- 
ing papers, and this K-C uses a good 
“consumer” technique to rope in the 
readers. 

There are four pictures in the ad, 
each with a word or phrase to be de- 
fined and a choice of three definitions. 
(See “Gallery” on page 96.) In each 
of the answers, a point about K-C’s 
Levelcoat is neatly worked in. For 
example, the definition of “quoin” (a 
word we've always been fond of) is— 

Quoin is a wedge-shaped metal piecé 
used for lock-up in printing. And just as 
quoins are indispensable for locking up 
forms, so many printers consider Level 
coat indispensable for printing thosé 
forms with maximum dependability. 

And “Basis Weight” is not “size of 
paper established by custom” or 
“Weight of a cord of pulpwood,” 
but— 

The weight in pounds of a ream of 
paper cut to a basic size. Ream atte 
ream, Levelcoat papers meet basic weight 
requirements within the closest tolerance 

one more proof of their’ outstandin 


uniformity. 
Just to prove that Kearney & 
Trecker can do a swell job of product 
selling, too, we refer you to the K&l 
ad in the “Gallery.” 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation built 


(Continued on Page 102) 


Seaman Motors 
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Unrerouched photo of Tube Ture: torgng 


gh off the prow 








Wort take much 
machimAg to 
finish this ob 
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up-to-date metalworking 
market data available anywhere 











For more than eight years, STEEL has been conducting a continuing 
study of the metalworking market. During the greater part of this 
(ime no new government census data has been available. Men. respon- 
sible for industrial sales and advertising have been relying upon 
\TEEL’s study to keep them informed on the great changes in the 
netalworking industry. Ask the man from STEEL to show you this 
omplete study—the geographical analysis—and the quick reference 
Marker Selector. It will give you a new picture of the size and potential 
f today’s market. 


STEEL « Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 









It was a major postwar problem for many 


sales and advertising executives. How could 


it takes , 
they reach all important buying factors in 
the rapidly expanding petroleum processing 
market. 

Daily, more and more specialists were 


se sell ta the petroleum entering the petroleum processing field. 
Purchasing power was being vested in an 
processing market ever-increasing number of individuals. Some 


new and more widespread approach was 


necessary to cover the field completely. 


PETROLEUM PROCESSING definite- 
ly supplies the answer. Through top-to- 
bottom distribution, it assures coverage of 
men in all key positions. It puts advertising 
before executives; purchasing agents; super- 








In one typical oil refining company...191 men receive individual copies of PETROLEUM PROCESSING 
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intendents and foremen; chemical, mechan- 


ical, electrical, civil engineers and chemists. 


It is a three-way market to which 
PETROLEUM PROCESSING is directed. 
First is the old-line refiner group now ex- 
panding for greater production. Next, the 
engineering organization group which con- 
trols important new processes, as well as 
design and construction for the entire 
industry. Third is the chemical group pro- 
ducing new products made possible through 


the processing of petroleum. 


Today, with a distribution of more than 
9000 copies monthly, PETROLEUM 
PROCESSING offers all-industry coverage. 


It has the penetration that makes sales! 
I 


---and PETROLEUM PROCESSING 


has BOF nore circulation 


than any other publication 


among buying factors in this 


market 
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‘ublished at 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio... Offices in New York, Chicago, Houston, Los Angeles 
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: ments as buying men in their organizations. You 


THINGS YOU MAY NOT HAVE 
KNOWN TILL NOW ABOUT 
PETROLEUM PROCESSING 





1. A NEW PUBLICATION with 38 years 
experience behind it. Staffed by expert editors 
who produced the technical supplement of 
National Petroleum News. Tailored editorially to 
fit the interests of specialized buying groups. 





2. HAND-PICKED READERS are recom- 
mended to the publisher by the plant manage- 


get an audience for your sales and advertising 
message among the men who buy. 





3. HOME-DELIVERED to eight out of every 
ten readers. Read when time is available for most 
effective reading. Puts your advertising alongside 
editorial matter for the maximum in attention. 





4. COVER-TO-COVER READERSHIP—A 
survey of the February issue showed reader 
interest at a consistent level from cover to cover. 
46% of total editorial content is read by the 
average reader 


Pe ae we 
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Now Ye Fadl Atwe to final drive problems! 





. isn't content to let you take its word alone for its claim 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98 


The Copy Chasers... 


in ad around a graph proving (trom 
in actual case) that “N-A-X High- 


Tensile can offset a 25°) saving in 


steel.” (See “Gallery” on page 98.) 

This graph shows the results when 
ne leadit manufacturer switched from 
irbon steel veets to N-A-X HIGH 
TENSILI utilized thinner sections 
vith no acrifice of strength and 
ved up to 33% steel 

The change was made because of the 
nique combinatior of properties of 
N-A-X HIGH-TENSILE. With its 50% 
higher physical properties, it has excep 
tional formability for a high-strength 


teel. and can be formed and drawn into 
ntricate shapes with little or no change 

dies or machinery adjustments. It has 
excellent weldability, great impact toug! 
ness, high fatigue-and corrosion-resistanc¢ 
[These qualities not only provide a more 
product but often effect eco 
vomics in fabricating and handling. Based 
N-A-X HIGH-TEN 


carbon 


durabl 


0 over all costs 
SILE compares 


sheet steel 


favorably with 


We see a lot of ridiculously over- 
retouched photographs in advertising, 


«site the lewent eont 


thet vee cae make oe 
EXISTING ©ARS 


so we're pleased with Tube Turns’ 
“Unretouched photo of Tube Turns 
forging right off the press.” The 
reproduction is huge, and a little man 
beside it is saying ““Won’t take much 
machining to finish this job!” (See 
“Gallery.” ) 

Worth looking for the Seaman 
Motors ad in the “Gallery” on page 
98. Too bad the copy isn’t as crisp. 

*% The Timken-Detroit Axle Com- 
pany isn’t content to let you take its 
word alone for its claim that Timken 
Axles are “the final answer 
A branch 


‘3 for 1” 
for final drive problems.” 
manager, a truck owner, a driver, a 
mechanic, a superintendent and a 
comptroller are lined up for testi- 
monials, and each one reports on some 
advantage that pleases him particularly. 

For example, the driver says: 

The right final drive, the right axle 
ratio, are big helps in keeping main- 
tenance costs down. Hypoid’s a big help, 
too. It 
and bearings 


provides larger, stronger pinions 


Gallery 
Waugh Equipment Company 


--- and everg passenger aill apprere 


the smeother riding. the restint comfort 


SAW Dyes ; 
jo an aifatored 





— 






And the mechanic says: 

Drivers appreciate the value of the 
right final drive. It’s easier on us 
easier on the truck . . Saves time and 


trouble 
every Way 


OK AS INSERTED. 


makes for better driving 1: 


The nod goes in 
the direction of CHARLES Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, copywriter, BROOKE, 
SMITH, FRENCH & DORRANCE, 
Detroit. 

Waugh Equipment Company does 
the same thing in a four-page insert 
on its Twin Cushions. Conductor 
engineer, brakeman, dining car porte: 
and travelers tell about the benefits 
of Twin Cushions from their respec 


” 


tive viewpoints. (See “Gallery.” ) 

As you know, we're usually death 
on animals in ads. But we fell for 
Rubberset Company’s “A _ Painter’s 
Best Friend.” 
is illustrated with a picture of a dog 


Each of six sales points 


that if we were a woman we'd call 
“darling.” (See “Gallery” on page 
106.) See how the animal helps put 
across the sales point — with good 
humor and taste. 


] 
Permanent wave—poodle 


Covers a greater area—greyhound 

Smoothest pickup—cocker carrying 
newspaper 

Needs no breaking in—Bostor 


L-o-n-g on wear—Dachshund 

Costs less—A lil pup. 

Each one of the sales points is wel 
supported, as in the case of the grey 
hound one: 

Rubberset Nylon Brushes paint mo 
surface per dip than best hog  brist 
brushes—9.5% more! Scientific tests, co 
ducted by independent laboratory, sho 
that dip for dip this great new brus 
paints a greater area saving you mo! 
time and effort! 

Note, in the 
Company ad, how the 
“Should any part of a gear get a FREI 
RIDE?” runs right into counte: 
groove which “in some herringbone 
gears serves no useful purpose. (See 
“Gallery” on page 106.) It is given 


Farrel-Birmingham 
headline, 


a free ride simply because the machines 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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SELLE TO THE COAL INDUSTRY.... 


When the mechanical loader goes in, the mine becomes a 
production line. Because every mining operation must be 
speeded up, there is an instant market for all 

types of auxiliary equipment, component parts and supplies. 


Manufacturers of each of the thousand and one items that go 
to equip a mine —drills, explosives, lubricants, cable, 

mine cars, wire rope, fans, bearings and plenty of others— 
have a better chance to make more and bigger sales. 


MECHANICAL LOADING OF BITUMINOUS COAL 
. INCREASED 152% IN ONLY SEVEN YEARS — 

E FROM 122,405,150 TONS IN 1939 

TO 308,560,000 TONS IN 1946— 

ee IS EXPANDING RAPIDLY IN BOTH 

on BITUMINOUS AND ANTHRACITE OPERATIONS 

If your products are or can be used by the coal industry 
(and our Market Research Department will be glad 


to help you with facts and figures) , now is the time to concentrate 
your sales and advertising efforts on this receptive market. 


More manufacturers use COAL AGE to take their sales story 
to coal’s buying influences than any other magazine: 
In 1946, 143 of them advertised in COAL AGE alone. 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION - 330 WEST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 18, NV. Y. 





ABC + ABP 
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DOES METALWORKING BUY? 


ARE METALWORKING'S BUYERS? 


CAN THEY BEST BE REACHED? 





@ 
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HE infinite variety of products made by the metalworking industries—from 
bobby pins to battleships—is in itself an indication of the size and variety 
of metalworking’s ‘‘purchase order.’’ Of course, every plant that manufac- 
, tures a product made of metal uses machine tools, a fact which leads many people 
to confuse the metalworking industry with the machine tool industry, and eall 
almost any metalworking publication a ‘‘machine tool paper.’’ The machine tool 
industry is a part of the metalworking industry, but it is only a part, and the metal- 
working industry purchases, in addition to machine tools, large quantities of the 
following products: Cutting tools, tool steel and similar alloys .. . chain drives, 
v-belts, gears, motors . . . lubricants, hydraulic fluids, coolants, grinding and cut- 
ting compounds . . . steel, copper, aluminum, magnesium, brass, lead, tin, plastics, 
rubber .. . electronic, mechanical and hydraulic control devices and accessories. . 

ball, roller, needle and other anti-friction bearings . . . hoists, shop trucks and 
cranes .. . heat treating equipment .. . welding supplies . . . measuring and test- 
ing instruments .. . cleaning products and machinery .. . and many other prod- 
ucts used in the manufacture, assembly and testing of metal products. 


N spite of the size and seope of the metalworking industry, in spite of the vol- 
ume and variety of its purchases, buying authority is concentrated among rela- 
tively few key executives in each manufacturing plant. Buying decisions are 

made by a ‘‘shop family”’ of working executives from the top levels in engineer- 
ing, manufacturing and management. But reaching these buying authorities is only 
part of the job of advertising to metalworking management, because even the plants 
> themselves which do the major part of the buying are relatively few in number— 
the automotive and allied industries; the aireraft plants; the plants manufacturing 
farm, electrical, household and similar equipment; and the machine building indus- 
tries. Therefore, the problem which faces the advertiser in the metalworking field 
is twofold: First, he must reach the important plants which do the bulk of the 
buying. Second, he must be sure that his advertising is being read by the right 
men in those plants. These are metalworking’s real volume buyers, and only by 
covering them thoroughly can advertising do an effective, economical, efficient 
selling job. 


ACHINERY has solved both parts of this problem. With the aid of its 
Directed Distribution plan it reaches the men who wield buying authority 
in the plants which do the bulk of the buying. Here’s how Directed Dis- 
tribution works: Through field investigation, personal interviews and constant check- 
ing, MACHINERY locates the key executives with purchasing authority in all 
branches of the metalworking industries. Cross-checking this exclusive list against 
our paid circulation we find, of course, that a great many of these men are already 
paid subscribers. To those who are not, MACHINERY directs some 2500 personal 
copies. Why does MACHINERY do this? Because long ago we found out that even 


the largest paid circulation, even the most intensive subscription selling campaign, 


“ww 


eannot possibly reach a sufficient number of these known 
buying authorities. And these gaps in coverage occur most 
frequently among the very engineering and manufacturing 
executives you want most to reach—the top level authori- 
ties in the plants which account for the bulk of the buying. 
To attain completeness in circulation—to close these gaps 

MACHINERY developed its Directed Distribution plan. 
Directed Distribution works. It is working today for adver- 
tisers who want to spend their advertising dollars where 
they will do the most good. It has worked for MACHIN- 
ERY’S advertisers for over fifteen years. 
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Rubberset Company 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 102] 


The Copy Chasers... 


used in cutting the gears are unable to 
But: 

In Farrel-Sykes herringbone gears, the 
full face width is put to work transmitting 
power In plac e ot a tool-clearance 


cut continuous teeth.” 


groove, these gears have a _ backbone 
formed where the helices meet in the 
center. This backbone makes the teeth 


continuous across the face, providing extra 
strength and load-carrying capacity. 

And look at the DuPont ad on how 
“DuPont Nylon Promises a Dwindling 
Mending Basket.” 

Think of This: If nylon saves only one 
f family mending a week, it will 
release two billion woman-hours a year 
for the pursuit of happiness and family 


hour 0 


velfare 

Five sketches remind the textile mill 
of the various ways the greater rub- 
bing wear strength of Nylon improves 
(See “Gallery.”) 
Month 

*® Boy, we've been waiting for this. 
Gast Mtg 

WHAT — NO “FEATURES”? 


and here’s the opening: 


fabrics. 


Boost-of-the 


Corporation tops its ad 


The Gast (pump) is so remarkably 
free of “features and complexities that 
isers say truly, “It practically works with 

it works.” 


|CONTINUED FROM Pace §1 | 


Metals Exposition 
like a 


and 


which works vacuum cleaner 


to suck up reuse abrasive and 
dust. 

San 
& Foundry 


46.500 


Francisco's Enterprise Engine 
Company exhibited a 


pound marine diesel engine 
for a new tuna clipper boat. 
Rapids-Standard displayed a com- 
plete materials moving setup. 
The Ovzalid Printer, electronic 
production machine exhibited by Gen- 
Corporation, 


who had 


re- 


eral Aniline and Film 


was surrounded by 
their handwriting reproduced photo- 


visitors 


statically. 
Air-Speed Tool Company presented 


a new, high-speed, self-contained, 


106 





Farrel-Birmingham Company 
Gallery 

Could anything be less prone to 
trouble, or more likely to work, than a 
slotted rotor, with one-piece vanes which 
slide outward against the cylinder walls, 
and seat themselves, and take up their 
own inconsiderable wear, because centrifu- 
gal force won't let them do anything else? 

That's all there is to a Gast. That's 
why Gasts work so dependably, why they 
deliver MORE per pound of weight and 





WHAT-—NO “FEATURES”? 


-_ band Aw 


lomm Pom 
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VACUUM PUMPS-AIR COMPRESSORS AIR MOTORS 
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“Boy. we've been waiting for this.” 





pneumatically operated saw and file 
tool for cutting steel, plastics and 


wood. 

Acme Associates, Los Angeles, in- 
troduced a paint spray booth that 
keeps factory air from becoming 


filled with the vapor 


Parker Launches 
New Ad Campaign 
Parker Appliance Company, Cleveland, 
as inaugurated a new industrial adver- 
in publications covering 
aircraft, machine design, 
marine, power plant, chem- 
petroleum refining, fac- 


tising campaign 
the fields of 
metalworking 
cal processing, 


tory maintenance and business manage- 


ment 
Electric Products Appoints Ehret 
Robert H. Ehret has been appointed 


assistant sales manager of Electric Prod- 
ucts Company, Cleveland, O 




















E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


MORE per horsepower, and why they 
can be so well built, yet so reasonably 
priced. 

The logic of Gast simplicity appeals 


strongly to men who manufacture ma- 
chines. They see that simplicity in terms 
of sales, and in terms of carefree opera: 
tion in users’ hands. More and more of 
them are sending for the Gast catalog, 


and arranging for a Gast Engineering 
Test. Very possibly it will pay you to do 
the same. 


That’s lovely stuff, Gast. There’s 
a box with diagram that explains how 
the vanes “work without works” 
(centrifugal force holds them against 
cylinder wall). “Continuous, non- 
pulsating flow,” too—more air per 
pound of weight, more air per horse- 
power. Plus a lot more benefits. 

Then a box on “Engineering Test 
Offer . . . So You Can See If You're 
Missing Something.” Finally, a plug 
for a catalog, and it’s clever: 


Get This Idea- Yatalog. 
It not only tells how Gasts are built 
and all about them, but suggests uses 


that may not have occurred to you. Write 
for it; no charge or obligation! 

OK AS INSERTED. Orchids go to 
BYRON F. STEVENS, partner and 
space buyer, VAN AUKEN & RAG- 
LAND, Chicago, and HAROLD FAL- 
VEY, no longer with the agency. 


MRS. MABEL HANFORD 


Mrs. Mabel Potter Hanford, pione« 
business publication space buyer ar 
author of “Advertising and _ Selli: 


Through Business Publications,” di 
April 5 in her home in Larchmont, N. Y 


Mrs. Hanford, widow of Robert B 
Hanford, insurance broker, served 
business paper space buyer for Batter 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and as ci 
culation manager for Modern Indust: 
before retiring in 1944. 

CLAY L. REELY 
Clay L Reely, vice-president and 


count executive of Fuller & Smith ¢ 
Ross, died recently in Cleveland, O. H 
was 61 years old. 

Completing his second term as pre 
dent of the Cleveland Advertising Clu 
Mr. Reely belonged to the Indust: 
Marketers of Cleveland, a chapter of t! 
National Industrial Advertisers Assoc 
tion 
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because, confidentially, we like to 


see them EAT THEIR WORDS 


This gentleman became a beaming-good 
customer when we took him excursioning to 
see how engineers and executives in 35,035 
top-notch plants use INDUSTRY and 
POWER. We’ll tell you a story that will 
make you wonder why you haven’t used 
space with us before. Just tell your girl 
Friday to DROP US A CARD NOW. 


422 Main Street, 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


INDUSTRY and POWER 
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With a moral 


Two men we know have fancy new pens . . . identical brands and moa.s Their 
comments, we think, are illuminating and shed a little light for you fellows 


who buy and use business paper space. 


One man says, “Oh that thing! My brother-in-law gave it to me for Christmas. It’s 


no darn good! Now this one . . 


The other fellow says (same pen, remember), “Boy this is a honey! Best pen I ever bought! 


Paid 15 bucks for it but it’s well worth it! Why, do you know this thing will...” 


Isn't it a fundamental quality of human nature that we like, respect and use anything we 
select for ourselves and pay our own good money for a whole lot more than something 


that is given to us and costs us nothing? 


And isn’t it also true that we are apt to re ad more carefully and to pay more attention to a 


business publication that we choose ourselves and pay for year after year? 
We think so. 


That’s why we are so sure that the audience McGraw-Hill provides for advertisers 


is alert, receptive and interested in what you have to say. 






ASK YOUR McGRAW-HILL MAN for the new 
edition of “The Pulse Beat of Industry,” a 
digest of trends and current conditions as 
McGraw-Hill editors see them. 


COMPANY, INC. 


Headquarters for Industrial Information 
330 Wes: 42nd Street—-New York 18, N. Y. 
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Advertising or 


By L. C. BLAKE 


WAS glad to have the opportunity 

of seeing the results of the survey 
conducted by INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
on “How Advertising Managers Plan 
lo Meet Increased Costs.” The replies 
were quite interesting, not only be- 
cause of the wide range of methods 
proposed, but for what to me was an 
evident blind spot in the minds of 
about 95°; of those who submitted 
answers. 

In England, I understand the man 
whose duty is comparable to that of an 
advertising manager in the States, car- 
ries the title of advertisemen? man- 
ager. There is a big difference in these 
two words. “Advertisements” are the 
product of “Advertising.” “Adver- 
tisements,”” are the method, or result ; 
“Advertising” is the function. 

Almost all of the proposed sugges- 
tions as to how to cut costs consid- 
ered only the mechanics used in pro- 
ducing or circulating the advertiser’s 
message. Only about 5% seemed to 
consider that costs might be reduced 
by a better message impact, or in plain 
words, by doing a better job of selling 
in the advertisement, or doing it more 
selectively. 

Advertising has been defined as 
“salesmanship in print”—yet meas- 
ured by this definition, much of the 
industrial advertising today is wasted 
effort because of an evident ignorance 
or disregard of these prime considera- 
tions: 

a. Exactly what is the advertiser 

trying to sell, 

b. Who he is trying to sell it to, or 

c. His evident inability to put him- 

self in the place of the prospect, 

or talk his language. 
A good carpenter can build a good 
functional house if it has been well 
conceived and planned, before build- 
ing, but he cannot if the owner or 
architect has no definite idea of what 
he wants; i. e., the physical size and 
type of house—the size of the family 
now and a few years from now—the 
economic status of the eventual occu- 
pant—the present and future econom- 
ic status of the community—and so 
on. 

Sure, a good carpenter can turn out 
a well constructed house with or with- 
out this background, but will the 
house be suitable for the class of buyer 
to whom it is to be sold? And if built 
by or for the owner, will it be the best 
answer to his needs, or within his 


purse? 
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Advertisements 


Take a look at some of the indus- 
trial advertising of today and see if 
to your mind it conveys a definite idea 
of the product or service of the ad- 
vertiser. See if it reaches the right 
class of prospects, and if it talks the 
language or understands the problem 
of such prospects. 

In this last respect, the advertising 
manager is not always to blame; quite 
often the blame belongs to the boss or 
to top-management, The “higher- 
ups” too often toss a good ad out the 
“I don’t like that—it 
wouldn’t appeal to me.” The plain 
facts of the matter are that the ad 
is not supposed to sell the president or 
board of directors of the company pro- 
ducing the item, but some garageman, 
or shop superintendent or foundryman 


“ indow beca use, 


—functionaries outside the “ken” of 
the average board-room executive. 

The burden of the job of reducing 
the cost of advertising should be 
shared by top-management in a case 
of this kind and not placed solely on 
the shoulders of the advertising mana- 
ger. They should do a little soul- 
searching of their own or allow their 
department head to function as an 
advertising manager. 

Advertising is a means of communi- 
cating an idea—to the right people— 
in their language. It seems to me a 
lot of cost cutting could be done in 
present day industrial advertising if 
everybody concerned would keep this 
measuring stick before them when 
producing and circulating the physical 
advertisement. 


[CONTINUED FROM PacF 44] 


New Farm Markets 


able on the markets of many rural 
localities. 

As farmers become more dependent 
upon their mechanica] equipment, 
they also become more concerned with 
its operating efficiency and its main- 
tenance. Time is such an important 
factor in most seasonal operations that 
delays due to working inefficiency 
cannot be tolerated and delays from 
break-downs must be reduced to the 
minimum, Hence the farm work shop 
is developing rapidly and is becoming 
as essential a part of the establishment 
as the dairy barn or other essential 
buildings. 

His continuous association with ma- 
chines has developed in the farmer a 
mechanical knowledge which qualifies 
him to perform most of the necessarv 
servicing and repair operations. His 


shop is equipped for such purposes and 
new facilities are added from time to 
time. Quite generally found in these 
shops are such items as anvils, band 
and circular saws, drills, forges, lathes 
for wood working, work benches, cab- 
inets for hand tools, storage bins, etc., 
and many farmers have become profi- 
cient in arc welding with the smaller 
individual units now being marketed 
by the manufacturers of 
equipment, 


welding 


So far as is possible the farm shop 
equipment is power-operated, usually 
by electricity when available, each 
unit being equipped with its own 
motor; otherwise by small gasoline 
engines, which quite often also are 
installed as standby equipment in case 
of power failure. 

The farm shop also is equipped with 
a wide variety of hand tools, for the 
farmer is becoming a versatile me- 
chanic. His activities often include 
plumbing and pipe fitting as he ex- 
tends his running water facilities to 
additional buildings. 
Farmers also quite frequently install 


locations and 


deep well irrigation systems, powered 
preferably by gasoline engines because 
of irregular usage. They have found 
that despite average annual rainfalls, 
the most important factor is the appli 
cation of water to a crop at the criti- 
cal periods of its growth. 

Present trends in farmers’ purchases 
definitely indicate that agriculture is 
heading toward an ultimate mechani- 
zation comparable with that of indus- 
try. While attainment of such objec- 
tives will require years, it is evident 
that any appraisal of the market for 
all kinds of mechanical equipment 
which is based on prewar considera- 
tions will fall far short of present and 
future possibilities. The development 
of any new equipment, which can be 
applied to agriculture to economic 
advantage, will find a worth while 
farm market, 


Baldwin and Mermey Opens 
Industrial Showmanship Div. 
Baldwin and Mermey, New York pub 


lic relations counsel, announces the es 
tablishment of a division of industria 
showmanship headed by Alfred Ster1 
and under the supervision of Maurice 
Mermey. 

The services of the new division wi 
include planning of trade shows, pageants 
and staging industrial shows and produc 
exhibits 


McGraw-Hill Promotes Foster 


John Foster, Jr., managing editor « 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company's Avi 
tion, has been appointed executive edito: 
succeeding “Leslie Neville who has under 
taken a_ special assignment for th 


McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
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For quick contacts and solid sales, here are the publica 
tions you need to accelerate your selling plans to the 
dairy industries: The Milk Dealer, The Ice Cream RE- 
VIEW, and National Butter and Cheese Journal. Many 
millions of dollars of purchasing power are straining 
against equipment shortages. The tremendous produc- 
tion of milk and dairy products in recent years has worn 
out already over-burdened equipment. And now, the dairy 
industries nationwide are entering a huge rebuilding and 
re-equipping program. Opportunities were never so rich 

or active and near for equipment and supply manu- 
facturers as those existing today in the urgent dairy in- 
dustries market. And distributive facilities were never 
better. Through the ‘Dairy Industries Unit’’ you can 
reach and sell the key men who count. . . the men who 
can say “‘yes’’ to a purchase. The unit’s three publica- 
tions give you a big dollar’s worth—in ABC circulation, 
first quality readership, and widest coverage. With one 
space order you blanket the nation’s dairy industries . . . 
¢ selling job well done, with the least effort and least 
expense. Write for details. 


[AIRY INDUSTRIES UNIT 


Dominating the Dairy Products Manufacturing Industry 


THE OLSEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1445 NORTH 5TH STREET ” MILWAUKEE 12, WISCONSIN 
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How We Cooperate 
with YOU 


ARKET DATA 


Who buys? ... What? ... Where?... 
When? .. . How much? .. . these are 
some of the pointed questions we can 
answer with live facts. New develop- 
ments in the dairy industries are con- 
stantly creating expanding markets for 
equipment, machinery, and supplies — 
and for many completely new products 
which milk distributors and dairy prod- 
ucts monufacturers can use profitably. 


JOBBERS ASSISTANCE 


We can be very effective in smoothing 
out your jobber representation problems. 
Our wide knewledge of sales and dis- 
tributive methods, influential contacts 
among jobbers, and actual, definite, 
tangible help greatly simplify your 
sales job. We have numerous case 
histories of how our Jobb Assist 

hes quickly established distributive 
channels for aggressive manufacturers. 


SELLING SERVICE 


Our querter century experience in the 
merchandising of dairy equipment and 
supplies enables us to offer you many 
services beyond those of publishing the 
three leading business papers in the 
dairy industries. We make special sur- 
veys, gather confidential facts and data, 
supply lists and prospect cards, and 
materially assist advertisers in making 
their selling efforts more effective. 
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Alemite Sees Good Export Market 
for Lubricating Equipment 


By MALCOLM KELLY 


THXHE foreign market for American- 
| made industrial lubrication equip- 
ment is potentially good, on the basis 
of current needs and developments, 
but the difficulty of obtaining dollar 
exchange is holding up full expansion 
of our export trade with a number of 
countries. 

That is the report of James E. 
Burke, export manager of Stewart- 
Warner Corporation, who recently re- 
turned from a Pacific survey trip that 
took in Australia, New Zealand and 
Hawaii. Last year he also investigated 
the market possibilities in a number of 
European countries on behalf of the 
various Stewart-Warner product divi- 
sions. The corporation’s Alemite Divi- 
sion produces industrial lubrication 
equipment including hand guns, pneu- 
matically and electrically operated 
guns and complete centralized lubrica- 
tion systems for all types of ma- 
chinery. 

Pointing out that the war provided 
an impetus for the industrialization of 
Australia, Mr. Burke said the many 
new wartime plants are now being 
leased by the government to private 
industry on an attractive basis. In 
proportion to its population, he esti- 
mated, Australia is from 75% to 85% 
as much industrialized as Canada. 

“Stewart-Warner is now exporting 
some Alemite industrial equipment to 
Australia,” Mr. Burke reported, “but 
the volume would be 20 times greater 
if potential buyers could obtain per- 
mits for dollar exchange. As in several 
countries in Europe and elsewhere, the 
company’s distributors can get the 
business but the big question is 
whether or not they can get the neces- 
sary dollars. Unless this financial bot- 
tleneck can be broken, the outlook is 
not encouraging and the only solution 
to the problem is to manufacture right 
in Australia.” 

With a population of only 7 million, 
Mr. Burke explained, Australia does 
not go in for high-speed, multiple-pur- 
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James E. Burke 


pose machines as much as we do here 
in the States. Industrial machinery in- 
stalled before the war is generally 
rather old and outmoded, he observed, 
but equipment set up for war produc- 
tion is mostly quite modern and efh- 
cient. Australians, he pointed out, 
take as good, if not better, care of 
their machinery and automobiles as 
we do, for the average man “Down 
Under” has a mechanical bent and 
likes to tinker. 

“On machinery with pressure lubri- 
cation the Australians lubricate in- 
dividual bearings at points adjacent to 
the bearings,” Mr. Burke reported. 
“Consequently, there are good possibil- 
ities for the development and sale of 
centralized lubrication systems applied 
to existing machinery. By means of 
these systems, all the bearings in a 
machine or a whole battery of ma- 
chines can be lubricated quickly and 
simultaneously from a single control 
point.” 

Australia has a good steel industry 
and all the basic minerals, according 
to Mr. Burke, but lacks petroleum and 
an abundant water supply. Even the 
present water supply, however, would 
sustain a population of 20 million, he 


added, but the prospects of achieving 
that figure are far distant because 
Australia is disinclined to accept im- 
migrants from other than the United 
Kingdom, United States and Scandina- 
vian countries. As here, there are 
shortages and labor troubles, Burke 
reported. 

“New Zealand, a more pastoral 
country with about 1,750,000 inhabir- 
ants, is not as industrialized as Austra- 
lia,” he said. “There is some local in- 
dustry, turning out such products as 
radio sets and simple manufactures, 
but no broad, diversified set-up. Ha- 
waii, however, offers a very good 
market because of the machinery used 
in the sugar and pineapple industries. 
Some excellent lubricating installations 
have already been put in there since 
the war.” 

Outside of Europe, according to 
Mr. Burke, Argentina is another coun- 
try offering a fairly broad, diversified 
industrial market. Argentina, he said, 
is not industrialized to the same degree 
as Australia, but there is sufficient 
diversification to justify hope for in- 
creased sales of centralized lubrication 
systems as well as individual pieces of 
equipment. 

Brazil and Chile have undergone 
some industrialization but to a lesser 
degree than Argentina, he reported. 
Textile developments and the intro- 
duction of American soft drink bot 
tling machinery have improved the 
sales outlook in several South American 
countries, Mr. Burke added, but in 
most of South and Central America 
the market is rather limited. Cuba, he 
said, offers encouraging prospects in 
the field of sugar machinery lubrica 
tion. 

“In Europe, which I visited a yea 
ago, conditions are of course compli 
cated by the effects of the war years, 
Mr. Burke commented, “Industria! 
machinery in France and England i: 
in generally poor condition and ther 
is a need for efficient lubrication equip 
ment, but here again the outlook i 
clouded by the foreign exchange prob 
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ACHAQUERO 


Down in the Bachaquero oil fields in Western Vene- 
zuela these two men must strain and grunt to tighten 
a bolt on a derrick floor . . 


There are countless other men in scores of other 
industries all over Latin America who also are straining 
their arms and backs and legs . . . putting their shoul- 
ders into the job... . 


— 


But with the substitution of mechanical power for 
hand labor, the workers in almost every industrial field 
are becoming more productive .. . They are getting 
new tools to help .. . 


Yes, foreign countries everywhere are buying indus- 
trial machinery from the U. S., in such quantities today 
that this product has become our No. | export. 


In Latin America buyers and importers of U. S. indus- 
trial machinery look to Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
for information on American products . . . methods . . 


Jersey When you advertise in Ingenieria Internacional Indus- 


ria with an export sales story that your prospects under- 
stand—told in terms of your prospect's interests—you 
already are on the road to increased sales. 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS 


INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


(Affiliated with McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.) 


330 WEST 42ND STREET 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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lems, However, prospects are good in 
Sweden and Belgium and encouraging 
in Holland, Switzerland and Norway. 
The condition of machinery is very 
good in Sweden and fairly good in 
Belgium. Political obstacles darken the 
picture in Spain.” 

Stewart-Warner’s prewar relation- 
ships with its foreign distributors, who 
are appointed on an exclusive basis, 
have been largely reestablished, Mr. 
Burke said. He explained that the 


company depends on the distributors 
to import, resell and service the lubri- 


cation equipment. 
Principal promotional activity for 


the export of Alemite industrial prod- 
ucts is the use of reprints of domestic 
industrial advertisements, which are 
sent to the foreign distributors. The 
latter also receive bulletins and cata- 
logs. Large-scale promotion direct to 
foreign users is difficult, according to 
Mr. Burke, but the company frequent- 
ly sends them catalogs and follows up 
with a letter to the distributor. 

He pointed out that most of the top 
executives and engineers in foreign in- 
dustries speak English and many of 
them subscribe to American industrial 
publications, The latter, he said, are 
therefore an aid in the export as well 
as the domestic field. 


Oliver Finds Foreign Demand 
for Farm Equipment High 


NOREIGN demand for American 
mechanized farm equipment is 
greater today than any time in the 
past, according to D. A. Himes, export 
division manager of Oliver Corpora- 
tion, Chicago, manufacturer of trac- 
tors and farm machinery. 

There are many reasons for this, 
said Mr. Himes. Years of war cut the 
production of this type of equipment 
drastically throughout the entire 
world. What equipment exists has de- 
preciated greatly. 

In countries where fighting took 
many work animals were 
destroyed. Mechanized equipment is 
needed to replace these animals. 

The tractors, tanks, trucks and jeeps 
that rolled across foreign countries 
during the war years have awakened 
a new interest in mechanization in the 


place, 


peoples of these countries. 
Scientific agricultural developments 
in various parts of the world are also 


creating an increased demand for 
mechanized farm equipment, Mr. 
Himes added. 

“The British, for example, have 
started a vast agricultural program in 
Tanganyika on the East Coast of 
Africa. The French have started a 
program in French Equatorial Africa. 
There is a growing demand for modern 
farm equipment to aid in these de- 
velopments,” he said. 

Though the potential foreign mar- 
ket is large, present production difh- 
culties make it impossible to answer 
this demand, Mr. Himes pointed out. 

‘As far as possible we are trying to 
maintain our prewar ratio in the dis- 
tribution of farm equipment to domes- 
tic and export markets,” he explained. 

“While we will not take goods away 
from the domestic market to answer 
this increased foreign demand, we 
nevertheless recognize the importance 
of maintaining the export market. 





tABORE 
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Oliver Corporation. Chicago, features its farm equipment in full page ads in a wide 
range of export papers. Samples are pictured above. The ad on the left appeared in 
Guia. An English version appeared in World's Business. The ad on the right appeared in 
La Hacienda. In the center is a page from the catalog of Oliver's distributor in Sweden. 
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“Through years in the export fielc 
we have built up a network of reliable 
distributors all over the world. We 
try to stand behind these distributor: 
and give them as much help as possi 
ble.” 

There is a tremendous foreign de 
mand for replacement parts of Olive: 
equipment, he said, Because an entir: 
machine may be immobilized due to 
the lack of one part, the company tries 
to fill requests for these parts. 

Oliver Corporation uses a combina 
tion of export business paper advertis 
ing and cooperative advertising with 
distributors to reach the export mar- 
ket. 

Full page advertisements featuring 
their tractors and allied farm equip- 
ment appear at intervals in American 
Exporter, Caminos y Calles, El Mundo 
Azucarero, Guia, Ingenieria Interna- 
cional Construccion, La Hacienda, Pe- 
troleo Interamericano, and World’ 
Business. 

It receives a substantial volume of 
inquiries from these export advertise- 
ments. Inquiries are addressed to the 
export division in Chicago. The ex- 
port division refers the inquiries to 
distributors in foreign markets. 

Oliver’s advertising department pub- 
lishes technical operational manuals 
and catalogs and sends them to dis- 
tributors abroad. 

Oliver Corporation also supplies its 
foreign distributors with copy and cuts 
for use in local advertising in foreign 
markets. The distributors handle di- 
rect mail, newspaper and radio adver- 
tising in these markets. 

While Oliver, like other American 
manufacturers, continues to have difh- 
culty with complicated and shifting 
import regulations, it has little diffi- 
culty with import quotas in foreign 
countries, Mr, Himes said. This is 
due to the fact that farm equipment 
is a real necessity in these countries 
and does not come under the regula- 
tions that cut down imports of certain 
luxury items. 

United States relief loans abroad 
have provided many countries with the 
necessary exchange to buy agricultural 
equipment, he added. Because food is 
so important to these war ravaged 
countries, farm equipment gets top 
priority under import quotas. 


® Boston Ist National Bank 
Opens Branch in Brazil 

The First National Bank of Boston 
expanded its South American activities 
last month with the opening of a ne 
branch bank in Rio de Janeiro. Joh: 
G. Carriker is vice-president in charg 
of the new branch. 

W. Latimer Gray, vice-president 1 
charge of First National’s foreig 
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In Mexico, Cuba, 
Central and 
South America 





nearly every textile 
manufacturer reads 


TEXTILES 
Panamericanos 


Just look how ‘‘mill-town’’ has grown! 
Today, textiles are Latin-America’s larg- 
est processing industry. When you have 
sold the textile mills you've sold the larg- 


est part of Latin-American industry. 


Export-wise sales and advertising man- 
agers who have a product used in any 
way for textiles, sell the textile industries 
first . . . then go after the scattered, 
smaller industrial pieces 


In more than one country, textile opera- 
tions are greater than ALL other process- 
ing activities combined. 

mills buy the 


Latin-America textile 


lion’s share of 


INDIVIDUAL DRIVE MOTORS 
PUMPS, COMPRESSORS, VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, LUBRICANTS 
VARIABLE SPEED CONTROLS 
HUMIDIFICATION AND MATERIALS 
HANDLING BQUIPMENT 


that are sold for export 


This magnificent market can be inten- 
sively covered with one, one only, busi 
ness journal published in Spanish (includ 

hundreds of paid subscriptions in 
Brac exclusively for Latin-America’s 


textile monutacturer 


For fu deta ind surprisingly 


PANAMERICAN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


3$°3 Seventh Ave ie, New York 1, N. ¥ 
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operations, said the move is designed 
to aid American exporters and im- 
porters in trade with Brazil, and to 
assist in development of that coun- 
try’s vast resources. The bank will 
provide a complete banking service for 
both American and Brazilian com- 
panies. 

The bank has other branches in 
Argentina and Cuba. 


® Publishers To Produce 
International Magazine 

At a recent meeting in New York, 
publishers of 19 nations signed con- 
tracts to produce and distribute a 
multilingual international magazine 
which will be circulated in more than 
30 cquntries. 

Thomas H. Beck, chairman of the 
board of the Crowell-Collier Publish- 
ing Company, originators of the pro- 
ject, said the magazine will be largely 
pictorial. It will appear in the 
languages of the areas served by the 
various publishers signing the agree- 
ment. 


® McBee Company Expands 
Canadian Operations 

W. D. Monroe, manager of the 
McBee Company, Ltd., Montreal, has 
announced the opening of a new sales 
office in Toronto, Ontario. 

The company is the Canadian af- 
filiate of the McBee Company, 
Athens, O., manufacturer of Key- 
sort, Unit Analysis and Waxspot. 

Prior to expansion, the 
Canadian company restricted its ac- 
tivities to the manufacture and sale 
of binders. It now plans to introduce 
to Canada other McBee products. 

Edward Gibson will head the new 
office. 


present 


@ Export Outlook Important 
to U. S. Industry 


Commenting on the present out- 
look for American exports, the April, 
1947, newsletter of the National City 
Bank of New York stressed the im- 
portance of exports as a factor in 
this country’s business. 
farm pro- 
billion, 
were a great influence in lifting farm 
farm 


Last year’s exports of 


ducts, which exceeded $3 


prices and income, and pros- 
perity in the farming sections was 
one of the supports of domestic trade, 
the letter declared. 

“Everyone should know that with- 
out the dollars accumulated by foreign 
countries during the war and the 
loans and gifts made since the end of 
the war our export surplus in 1946 
could not have been financed. 

“When credits contract and dollar 
balances are drawn down, the export 
balance will have to shrink, and our 






foreign sales will be limited more 
nearly to what foreign customers can 
pay for out of sales to us.” 


e BNA Publishes New Guide 
to Export Problems 


The Bureau of National Affairs, 
Washington, D. C., has announced 
the publishing of the International 
Trade Reporter, a new guide to the 
solution of problems in exporting. 

Complete in two loose-leaf volumes, 
it is an organized guide to informa- 
tion on shipping, packing, manufac- 
turing, marketing, and financing sup- 
pliers. It contains official data from 
trade offices and agencies, domestic 
and foreign. 

BNA says the publication will be 
supplemented and revised weekly from 
Washington. It will include a weekly 
survey and analysis of current export 
news and trends plus periodic studies 
on trade laws, credit facilities and 
market conditions in foreign markets. 


@ Scandinavian Ad Men 
Publish Quarterly 

The Scandinavian Advertising Pool 
recently published the first edition of 
Triangle, a marketing quarterly 
printed in English. The Scandinavian 
Advertising Pool consists of three ad- 
vertising agencies—Svenka Telegram- 
bryan in Stockholm, Sylvester Hvid in 
Copenhagen, and Hoydahl Ohme in 
Oslo. Publication will be rotated in 
each of the three cities. 

Helge Hirsch, of the Svenska Tele- 
grambryan agency in Stockholm, is 
editor of the first edition. Triangl: 
will serve as a link, he hopes, in the 
Pool’s efforts to interest business men 
of exporting countries in advertising 
in northern newspapers. 


Export Manager Receives Award 


Carl Davidson, manager of Goodyea 
Tire & Rubber Company's Caribbea: 
Division, recently received a Goodyea 
service pin on the completion of 35 year 
service with the company. 

In 1914, he became the company’s firs 
sales representative in Latin America. H 
has served in Goodyear’s export sale 
division since that time. 


Sails for Europe 

Harold Von Thaden, 
Robins Conveyors Division, and direct: 
of the parent company, Hewitt-Robin 
left last month for a 14-week busine 
trip to England and other parts 
Europe. 


Plan Air Cargo Guide 


Air Cargo Publishing Corporation, Li 
Angeles, announced it will soon publish 
new guide on international air cargo rat 
and services. It will be titled, [1’or 
Guide—The Standard Air Cargo Siu 
ping Reference. 


Vic e-preside! t 
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FIRST Publication 6126 12-time page rate $170 


Second Publication 5708 


Third Publication 5588 


rhese circulation figures are derived by making full us¢ 
of the information supplied on publishers’ statements for 
the six months’ period ending December 31, 1946. By apply- 
ing the percentage of hospitals covered, as shown in para- 
graph 10, to total U. S. circulation, the figures shown are 
ybtained. These same publishers’ statements show that 
HospiraL MANAGEMENT has the largest total hospital cir- 
culation, net paid. Responsibility for publishing these fig- 
ures is enthusiastically accepted by HosprraL MANAGEMENT, 
the fastest growing hospital publication and the first in 
the hospital field 


For Detailed 
Reference Data 


THE MARKET 


DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 





12-time page rate $150 


12-time 











HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT 





page rate $183 


; liftlal 
FGM 


100 E. OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 11 


@ 


The Only Hospital Publi- 
cation which is a member 


of both the ABC and ABP 


@ 
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A record of the activities and plons 
of the Notional Industrial Advertisers 
Association and of its 27 chapters. 


NIAAA. Wews 


Choirmon of the Board: ARNO O. WITT, Manager, Sales Promotion, 


Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Pennsylvania. 
President and General Manager: W. LANE WITT. 
Notional Headquarters: 100 E. Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Final Plans Being Completed for 
NIAA Conference in Milwaukee 


TT1TH less than six weeks remain 
ing, final arrangements are be- 

ing rapidly completed for the 1947 
NIAA Silver Jubilee Conference June 
15-18 in Milwaukee, according to 
Harry G. Hottman & 


York, chairman of the program com 


Hoffman, 


mittee 

Registration will open Sunday, 
June 15, at the Schroeder hotel, head 
quarters tor the conterence. Plans call 
tor a cabaret dinner at the Schroeder 
Sunday evening. Visitors will receive 
merchandise prizes and enjoy vaude 
ville acts and dancing. 

The conference offically opens 
Monday, June 16, with an NIAA 
business meeting at which new offi 
cers will be elected for 1947-48. Fol- 
lowing the business meeting, William 
\. Marsteller, vice-president, Edward 
Valves, will conduct the opening 
speaker’s session titled “Management 
Alfred M. Staehle, vice 
McGraw-Hill 


Company, will deliver the kevnote 


Viewpoints.” 
president, Publishing 
address, ‘It’s Time to Challenge Mar 
keting Traditions.” Joseph L. Trecker, 
executive vice-president, Kearney & 
[recker Corporation, and _ president, 
American Machine Tool Export As 
A New Con 


cept of Cooperative ’ port Market 


sociation, will speak on‘ 


Monday's luncheon will feature a 
welcoming address by Hon. Oscar 
Rennebohn. Also at the luncheon, 
Curtis W,. McGraw, senior vice-presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, will present the McGraw-Hill 
NIAA Chapter Award. W. Lane Witt, 
president and general manager of 
NIAA, will accept the award for the 
issociation, 

John David Gill, economist and di 
rector, Atlantic Refining Company, 


will speak on “America’s No. 1 Eco- 
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nomic Problem” at the Monday after- 
noon session. He will be followed by 
A. H. “Red” Motley, president, Pa- 
rade Publications, speaking on “Pub 
lic Relations in Selling.” The annual 
publishers’ reception will take place 
Monday evening. 

Richard P. 


Lang, Fisher & Stashower, Cleveland, 


Dodds, vice-president, 


will preside at the Tuesday morning 
session titled, “The Advertising Man- 
ager’s Opportunity for Added Ser 
vice.” Dr. Donald R. G. 
Donald R. G. Cowan and Associates, 
will be the first speaker talking on 


Cowan, 


“Research—to Meet Industrial Ad 
vertisers’ Needs.” He will be followed 
by Donald Knowlton, Hill & Know! 
ton, who will speak on “Public Rela 
tions —the Advertising Manager’s 
New Opportunity.” Concluding 
speaker at the morning meeting will 
be Gene P. Robers, sales promotion 
manager, The Weatherhead Company, 
whose address is titled, “Sales Promo 
tion—What it is and What it Does.” 

Following Tuesday’s luncheon 
Floyd Chalmers, executive vice-presi 
Hunter Publishing 
Company, will talk on “Canada—Ou 
Biggest Market.’’ Roy Larsen, presi 
dent, Time, Inc., will speak on “Time 
Looks at Industry.” Tributes to past 
presidents and chapter presidents, en 


dent, Maclean 


tertainment and dancing will featur: 
the banquet Tuesday evening. 
Awards to the winners of NIAA 
industrial advertising panels will lead 
off Wednesday morning’s progran 
Charles Petri, advertising manage: 
Falk Corporation, will preside at th 
speaker’s session titled ‘“Up-to-Min 
ute Developments in Industrial Ma: 
keting.” Jerry Reichart, news editor 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, wi 
speak on “Industrial Publicity Me 
Turn Traveling Salesmen.” J. | 
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TO THE INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 


“No One ever gets Lost 
On a Straight Road” 


Industrial markets can be reached through many different avenues, 
some of them full of curves and detours, and some of them full of rough 
spots ... making the going hard and slow and expensive. 


In the selling of industrial equipment, and materials and parts that 
go into the equipment, the straightest and smoothest road is the one 
that leads directly to the men who are directly responsible for equip- 
ment design, plant planning, plant operation and production practices. 


The straight road ... the most effective road . . . the most economical 
road to more than 23,000 such men is the road for which the gateway is 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING on one side and the MECHANICAL 
CATALOG on the other side, each performing a distinct and comple- 
mentary function for the men who definitely function in the design and 
operation and maintenance of mechanical apparatus . . . and therefore 
dominate the specifying and buying. 




















THE AMERICAN SOCIETY o/ MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, 29 W. 39°St. New York 18, 


Midwest Office: 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Contact INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 
through MILL SUPPLIES 


Mill Supplies 


reaches not only the executives 
of distributors’ organizations, 
but the distributors’ salesmen. 


Mill Supplies 


serves its field completely and 
well. This is confirmed by an ex- 
ceptionally high renewal rate, 
consistently averaging 85%. 


Mill Supplies 


editorial and advertising pages 
are read regularly by distribu- 
tors and their salesmen—a com- 
plete organizational audience 
for your advertising message. 


To secure, maintain and activate 
distributor support ... to build 
prestige for your products... to 
keep your distributors and their 
salesmen informed... use MILL 
SUPPLIES, the magazine of In- 
dustrial Distribution. 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


Mit Spare S 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 


330 W. 42nd St. - N. Y. 18,N. Y. 
A.B. C. — MEMBER — A.B. P. 
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Members of the cast of the ‘EIA Adversities of 1947.’ presented by the Eastern Industria! 
Advertisers, take a bow in the grand finale. 


They are Bill Edwards, Bette Roos, Jack 


Eigenbrot, Norb Conway, Helen Park. Nancy Lindsey, Ronnie Andrews, Bill Schar, Bil! 
Ginder, Sam Shedinger, Randy Long, Howard Miller, Nels Sieber, Mac McDevitt. John Craw 
ford, Lew Barry. Mack Nevergale, Gordon Thomas, W. L. Bunnagar. and Phyllis Hogarty 


apparatus and 
Westinghous: 


Thomson, manager, 


industry advertising, 
Electric Corporation, will release the 
final report of the Repeat Ads Sur- 
vey, a study 
fundamental questions of importance 
Concluding 


Suggesting answers to 


to industrial advertisers. 
speaker will be Jay O. Ferch, adver- 
tising manager, Globe-Union, who will 
talk on “Modern Visual Selling Meth- 
ods.” 

A wide array of events are being 
planned for wives of members at- 
tending this vear’s conference, The 
Milwaukee Advertising 
Club, headed by Mrs. Dorothy Sev- 
edge, president, and Miss Maxine Pet 


Women’s 


ers, and the wives of the Milwaukee 
chapter members will act as hosts to 
the visiting ladies. Plans include a 
visit to the Rhea Dress Mfg. Com- 
pany, a style show, a bridge party and 
events not vet an- 


several other 


nounc ed 


@ MIMA Learns How to Plan 
a Marketing Program 


Five members of the advertising 
and commercial research departments 
of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company pre 
sented a skit on “How to Plan a Mar- 
keting Program” at the April 10 meet 
ing of the Milwaukee Industrial Mar 
keting Association in the Plankinton 
hotel. 

The dramatization illustrated what 
happens when a salesman from the 
field comes into the home office to find 
out why his sales quota has _ been 
raised. A new marketing program is 
explained to him at a meeting attended 
by the sales manager, advertising man 
ager, department manager, and supe 
visor of research. The skeptical sales 
man finally catches the spirit of what 
has been accomplished, and is con 
vinced that after all, his new quota is 
fair enough. 

Those who participated in the skit 




































Three scenes from the ‘EIA Adversities of 1947° are (left) ‘Oh, Richard—How Could You!’ 
Helen Park outside Richard's bedroom door; (upper right) ‘There'll Always Be an Advertis- 
ing Manager.’ Howard Miller, Gordon Thomas and Mdck Nevergole in the advertising 
manager's office; (lower right) ‘And by the Way.’ Phyllis Hogarty. Bill Schar, Bill Ginder 
Gordon Thomas, Sam Shedinger in a tussle that takes place in the media manager's office. 
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The difference between the merchandising 
approach to the general consumer and the 
technical buyer is vast. The general merchan- 
dising themes that would serve in the moving 
of most types of consumers’ goods, particularly 
shelf items, seldom solve the industrial sales 
problem. 


The handling of the sale of technical and 
engineering products calls for a knowledge 
and understanding beyond that of ordinary 
merchandising. When you are selling the 
technical buyer your knowledge must not only 
encompass the special market problems but 
it must be backed by an engineering knowl- 
edge of the product you are selling and its 
application. 

The ¢ruly technical advertising man is a 
Rare Bird! He has to know his “stuff” and 


RUSSELL T. 


~ Mb pet — 
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Truly Technical Advertisi 
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can’t rely on vague, high-sounding phrases. 
The success of Russell T. Gray, Inc., is built 
on his unusual ability. Every man in the 
Russell T. Gray organization that contacts 
accounts, develops plans, or writes copy is 
either an engineer or a man of technical train- 


ing with a broad experience in the Industrial 
field. 


Russell T. Gray, Inc., makes available to 
you, personnel with that rare combination of 
engineering training and advertising knowl- 
edge, who can discuss and understand your 
technical problems and at the same time bring 
you the ability that can promote the advan- 
tages of your product in sound advertising. 
The Russell T. Gray organization can meet 
both your engineering department and your 
sales department on their own ground. 
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REFRIGERATION e 
AIR CONDITIONING 


* “The World's Fastest Grow- 
ing BIG Industry.” 





* * 


. actually several in- 
dustries in one.” 









. three times larger 
than 1941.” 


says H. F. Spoehrer, President 
Refrigeration Equipment Mfgr’s Assn. 












Mr. Spoehrer is typical of key men in 


the industry who read Refrigerating 
ENGINBERING men who design. 
specify, purchase and apply more than 


1.200 different items 





Refrigerating 
ENGINEERING 
Official Organ of 
and Published by 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 











Your product may find a vast new 
market through the pages of Refrig- 
erating ENGINEERING . the au- 
thoritative publication 

What is your product? Let us tell 
you how it can be sold in this market 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF 
REFRIGERATING ENGINEERS 


42 W. 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 


Also publishers of the REFRIGERAT- 
ING DATA BOOK 












AB tyne 
LAI COAGCTRAAIA DS 


ENGINEERING 



































This photo-cartoon features five Allis-Chalmers employes who participated in a skit 


given at the April 10 meeting of the Milwaukee Industrial Marketing Association. This 
illustration was also used in the NIAA chapter's mailing price to announce the meeting. 
(Left to right) Norm Jacobson, Frank Rovsek, Art Tofte. Jerry Fitsimmons and John Priebe. 


included Norm Jacobson as the sales- 
man, Frank Rovsek as the department 
manager, Art Tofte as the advertising 
manager, Jerry Fitsimmons as super- 
visor of research and John Priebe as 
sales manager. 


The presentation featured an actual 
Allis-Chalmers is 
giving its lagging flour milling equip- 
ment division a much needed “‘shot- 
in-the-arm” by modernizing its mar- 
keting program. The skit described 
how Allis-Chalmers initiated its plan 
by a penetrating survey which pro- 
vided an over-all picture of flour mill 
equipment now in use. The research 
supervisor reported that almost 900 


situation of how 


questionnaires were sent out with re- 
sponses from approximately 50%. 


Most of the replies indicated that 
operators would like to see new design 
features built into milling equipment. 
Allis-Chalmers immediately responded 
to these demands by emerging with 


new up-to-date machines. To put 




















4 


across the sales story of the new line, 
an advertising and sales promotion 
program was developed, consisting of 
publicity releases, feature articles for 
magazines, sales bulletins, a sales pres- 
entation for use by the company’s 
salermen and an exhibit. 

The dramatizations emphasized that 
Allis-Chalmers is making sure its en 
tire milling equipment sales force is 
thoroughly informed of the program 
before information gets to the trade. 
To successfully accomplish the plan, 
the company is using its research and 
advertising personnel working together 
as a team. 

@ CIAA Chapter Plans 

Annual Golf Outing 


Stout-hearted and lucky 
planning to attend NIAA’s Silver An 
niversary Conference in Milwaukee 
will have an excellent opportunity fo: 
a preliminary warmup at the annual 
CIAA outing. 

The Chicago chapter has scheduled 


golfers 

















(Left) Emmett J. Shelley, Ozalid Division of General Aniline and Film Corporation receives 
Industrial Marketing's Ad-Man-of-the-Year award from Charles B. Groomes (left), Adver- 
tising Publications, Inc., at the April meeting of the Industrial Advertising Association 
of New York. (Right) Adin L. Davis, Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation. outgoing 
president of NYIAA. poses with Chas. W. Shugert (right). Shell Oil Company, new president. 
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The December, 1946, ABC figures show 
80,135 subscribers—the largest circulation 
ind the greatest concentration of buying 
power obtainable in the building field. 





Advertisers reach an influential audience at 
every strategic point in light construction. 
Ail must agree to the worth of a product if it 
is to move to market at a profit. 








JOBBERS IN ‘ 
BUILDING MATERIAL —_ 
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Thousands of carloads of building materials 
are on the road to jobbers, whose executives 
and salesmen read American Builder. 


DEALERS IN 
BUILDING MATERIALS 





American Builder reaches more than 14,000 
retail lumber and building material dealers 
and distributors who handle more than 85% 


of the volume. 





ierican Builder reaches more than 45,000 
builders of light construction — the largest 
aod strongest list of volume buyers reached 

iny magazine in the building field. 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS: 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET e 














Covering the sale of B 


MERICAN BUILDER 


covers and influences the flow of 





uilding Material 














Building Material from the Manufacturer 
to the Finished Job 
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American Builder readers are concentrated at every vital point of sale for building material, equip- 
ment, and appliances. In the American Builder, the manufacturer's sales story reaches all im- 
portant buying factors. The distributing army must be sold so that the product is stocked locally. 
Acceptance by the contractors and builders must be gained so that the product flows smoothly 


to the actual building job. 


Here, you can reach more than 45,000 
contractor and builder subscribers who 
specialize in light construction. Whether they 
build for sale, for rent, or on contract, in 
any area, in every area, in 2,714 counties of 
the 3,071, in the U. S., American Builder 
readers dominate the market. 

Back of the builders is their line of 
supply—more than 14,000 wholesale and 
retail outlets who supply more than 85% 
of the volume. American Builder supports 
their interests in the special Distribution 
Section in each issue 


Such readership must be earned 


American Builder editors work in the field 
on the buiiding site with active building 
men. Their first-hand information ts trans- 
lated for the needs of the wholesale and 
retail trade. The editorial pattern is one 
which many advertisers could follow in 
offering help to the building industry. 


American Builder Readers Plan to Start More 
than One Million Units in 1947 


Send for Market Study No. 11, a truly repre- 


Send for your copy of 
MARKET STUDY No. 11 





NAME 


sentative cross-section of building condi- 
tions, made in November, 1946. See how 
many homes were started by professional 
builder readers of American Builder in 1946 
and how many were completed—together 
with the projection, based on builders’ 
plans, for more than 1,120,000 residential 
units to be built in 1947 

The Report gives the number of single 
homes built in 1946 for sale, rent, or on con- 
tract, and estimates for 1947. It also covers 
apartment units and comments on commer- 
cial building potentials. It gives builders’ 
opinions on pre-fabrication. It —— on 
who writes the specifications for building 
products and equipment. 

Theconstruction equipment that builders 
plan to buy is a highlight of the survey. It 
covers trucks in use 4 pas and fifteen 
other types of equipment required from 
radial saws to Cement mixers. 

Market Study No. 11 is unquestionably 
the most comprehensive study to be made 
by private sources for many years. Write 
now for your copy 


AMERICAN BUILDER 1-2 
105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


Please send my FREE copy of “Market Study No. | 1." 
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If You Sell 


THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


.....read this! 
\ 












( FOR SALE.... 


An audience for your advertising that is 








rarin’ to go in a market with plans and 
plenty of money to use in building and 
repairing thousands of miles of high- 
ways. This vast audience, composed of 
contractors, engineers, and public offi- 
cials who buy or influence the buying 
of equipment in Oklahoma, eastern Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, western Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, is ready made 
for you. It is an audience that is con- 
stantly on the alert for new ideas, new 
methods, new and improved equipment 
for doing the job better, quicker, and at 


Qa greater profit 


If you, as an advertiser, are looking for 
your advertising dollars to do a bette 
job in this area, let CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY give you more facts 
about this ready made, constantly alert 


audience 
» hae 7 


First in Current Construction News, in Advertising, in Circulation, in the 
Lower Mississippi Valiey 


CONSTRUCTION 
NEWS MONTHLY 


Reporting 


CONSTRUCTION acrivirigs| «| 
In Oklahoma, Missouri, Arkansas; 
anere Tennessee, Mississippi and Louisiena 


LITTLE ROCK, 





























ARKANSAS 











: 
INDUSTRIAL. and MANUFACTURING CONCERNS with 
Buyers Register 


A directory serving the Industrial and Manufacturing field for over forty years. 
Many advertisers in the current issue have placed representation in Buyers 
Register every month for over twenty years, some starting as far back as 1909. 
=\\ Buyers Register also contains an editorial section replete with information on 
“ latest developments and improvements in the industrial field. 


~ 226 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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a day and an evening full of prize: 
and surprises for the annual event 
Friday, June 13, at Medinah Country 
Club, west of Chicago. 

One of Chicagoland’s most famou 
championship courses, Medinah ha: 
tennis, swimming and card facilitie 
for those who wil! not brave the fair 
ways. The day’s comedy and recrea 
tion will be topped with a banquet anc 
entertainment. Co-chairmen Claud 
Riemersma of Architectural Recoré 
and George Larson of Plumbing and 
Heating Business promise a prize fo: 
every visitor, with assurance that 
Friday the 13th will be “your lucky 
day.” 

CIAA has extended invitations to 
the event to all NIAA members. Tick 
ets are $10 including golf, or $6.50 
for the dinner alone. 

Members of the 13-man committee 
are L. J. Schanz, the Mercoid Corpora- 
tion ; R. H. Bacon, Kreicker & Meloan; 











MEDINAH CC. 





Hal Burnett, Industrial Marketing; 
Jack F, Casey, Architectural Record; 
Torkel Gundel, Torkel Gundel Ad- 
vertising; G. C. Hooker, Thomas Pub- 
lishing Company; T. M. Lowe, Askan- 
ia Regulator Company; M. G. Rey- 
nolds, The Buchen Company; Roland 
G. Roberts, Edward Valves; Philip C. 
Sowersby, General Electric Company, 
and L. G. Willcox, Evans Associates 
@ Selling is Management’s 
Big Job, Staehle Tells IMD 
Management will find selling the big 
postwar job, Alfred M. Staehle, pul- 
lisher, Factory Magazine, and vic:- 
president, McGraw-Hill ‘ ublishing 
Company, told the Industrial Marke 
ers of Detroit at their annual meeting 
for management recently in the Hote! 
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STARTING 


TO 


ITS FIFTEENTH YEAR 


OF PRODUCT NEWS AND INFORMATION SERVICE 
ALL INDUSTRIES 
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THOMAS’ REGISTER 
EXTENDS ITS SERVICE 
Thomas’ Register, New York, has 

set up an equipment news division to 
edit and publish a new monthly pub- 
lication, INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS, described as an informative 
service for plant operating men and 
others interested in new and improved 
industrial equipment parts and ma- 
terials. 

Manufacturers of industrial prod- 
ucts are invited to submit, without 
cost, descriptions of their new develop- 
ments, publication of which constitutes 
the basic editorial purpose of INDUS- 
TRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS. Thomas’ 
Register’s master list of leading Amer- 
ican mf&nufacturers will be the basis 
of its distribution. 

W. E. Irish, formerly with Ameri- 
can Machinist and Product Engineer- 
ing and with fifteen years of manu- 
facturing plant experience is editor. 

F. Morse Smith is manager of IN- 
DUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS, 
having spent the last ten years with 
Factory Magazine, both with the A. W. 
Shaw Company and later, with the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. 

Offices are at 461 Eighth Ave., New 
York. 


MAY, 1933 





May 4, 1933 issue of Printers’ Ink and outlined the 
start of what was then a radically new idea in industrial 
' publishing service. A publication with its editorial ser- 
vice devoted entirely to product news and information. 


And ... to lower the cost of widened advertising to 


all industries, a publication in tabloid newspaper for- 
mat to give maximum display and effectiveness to fac- 
tual product advertisements in one-ninth page units 


of space. 











Today 





plants in all industries 


MAY, 1947 


one hundred and sixty-nine 


sincere thanks to early and continuous acceptance by indus- 
trial readers and advertisers alike 
News continues to outstandingly lead all publications directed 


to operating, engineering and production men in the larger 


product news and information service and of the number of 
advertisers using it to stimulate the sale of their products in 


the general industrial market. 


in terms of the completeness of its 








issues later . . . with 


Industrial Equipment 
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Only $95 to $102 a month to place advertising for your product before specifiers and buyers in the 
larger plants in all industries. when and where they are looking for their current requirements. 


Details? Ask for “The IEN Plan” 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


INDUSTRY'S ORIGINAL MONTHLY PRODUCT INFORMATION SERVICE 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 





461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 


The news story reproduced at the left appeared in the 
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Statler. Top industrial executives were 
guests of the organization. Charter 
member companies were represented at 
the speaker’s table. 

“Management should challenge 
every marketing tradition—pre-con- 
ceived ideas should give way to com- 
plete analyses of marketing methods 
and new facts gleaned from research,” 
Mr, Staehle told the group. “Adver- 
tising is not an expense superimposed 
on sales. Rather, it is an opportunity 

do something important, and its 
costs should be considered in relation 
to the job which will be done. 

“It is not hard to sell management 
on advertising providing management 
is shown facts and figures on what ad- 
vertising can do to carry the load.” 


@ CIAA Members Hear 
Neil C. Hurley, Jr. 


Advertising 
managers should not lose the 


and sales promotion 
“human 
their 


T hey 


out 


touch” in 
work, 

should get 
in the field 


personal 


and 
get a 
knowledge of 
their distributors 
— not depend 
entirely on sec- 
ond-hand infor- 





mation. 


Neil C. Hur- 


Neil C. Hurley, Jr. 
president, Independent Pneu- 
matic Tool Company, Chicago, and a 


offered 
the 


ley, Jr., 


former 
this suggestion to 
Chicago Industrial 
ciation at their April meeting in the 
Builders’ Club. 

Mr. Hurley said advertising mana- 
gers should strive to become well 
rounded in knowledge of all phases of 
their business. An understanding of 
general business problems is a good 
way for advertising managers to gain 
management’s confidence in their 
ability, he pointed out. 

He commented on the poor quality 
of much industrial Part 
of this is due, he to manage- 
ment’s attitude in treating industrial 
advertising as a necessary evil. A large 


advertising manager, 
members of 


Advertisers Asso- 


advertising. 
said, 


part is also due to the inadequacy of 
agency discount rates as compensation 
for the preparation of industrial ad- 
he added. 

Compensating agencies on a time or 
fee basis instead of on space rate dis- 
better results, he 


vertisements, 


counts might bring 
suggested, 

Prior to Mr. Hurley’s talk, Leon- 
ard B. Rhodes, chapter president, an- 
nounced that the next CIAA meeting 
would be a half-day session starting 


at noon on May 12 in the Drake Ho- 
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Agate Type 


Agate Type 


1. Agate Type 


51 $-point type 


() Ben Day 





12-point body type 





3. Highlight Halftone 





Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 














Ardent modernists 
aver that some of 
today's designs will 
be collector's items 


tomorrow. 


2. Widow 


Display type for headlines 


| Broken type character 


Underrun of paper 
Short last line of a paragraph 





4. Mortise 


_) Dead printing form 


Black halftone from color copy 
Halftone with no sereen in the highlights 





ANSWERS 


] Agate Type s 5'2-point type, 
a diminutive size. Check a line 
agate type printed on the white, 
en surface of new 1947 Trufect. 

“ee how the delicate characters 
ind out in sharp definition. You'll 
d this one proof of new Trufect’s 
e ink receptivity. 


® Widow is a short last line in a 

“ paragraph. And just as an avoid- 
e of widows is one mark of a good 
ertising piece, so printing on 
veleoat papers is another. 


3 Highlight Halftone is a half- 
tone with the screen dropped 
entirely out of the highlights for 
contrast. For clean halftone repro- 
duction, print with Levelcoat. 


4 Mortise is the term for a cut- 
out in a printing plate, a word 
familiar to printers and ad-men. 
Familiar also is another word, 
“Kimfect”, which identifies a grade 
of Levelcoat paper. Now the new 
1917 Kimfect combines even finer 
quality with its proved economy. 
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| Cut-out in a printing plate 


Electroplate mold 


De re 
PRINTING PAPERS 


For more effective printing, 
spectfy the new fully-coated 
Trufect and Kimfect. With 
a whiter, brighter surface, 
greater ink receptivity, they 
add a rich quality to fine 













Kimberly 
Clark 


RESEARCH 


printed pieces. — 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN “TRADEMARK 


1872 — SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING—1947 
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dvertising men, buyers of lithography, 


° 


need a full measure of “know” to buy better 


lithography ...and your lithographer, a much 


° 


greater “know” to produce it better! That’s one 


° 


of the things Haynes does every time ... 


does it better! 
BOrrer 


° 

ww a 
ATLANTA: S01 HAAS-HOWELL BUILDING + Phone: CYPRESS 4273 
BALTIMORE: 30 WEST 25TH STREET + Phone: BELMONT 0861 
WASHINGTON: 1140 EAST-WEST HIGHWAY, GHVER SPRING, MD. + Phone: SLIGO 8000 
NEW YORK: SUITE 303-4, 424 MADISON AVENUE © Phone: PLAZA 8.2740 
PHILADELPHIA NEW OFFICES ARE BEING READIED NOW 

SS 
FOR CLARITY, COLOR ANO Consistent Quauity.. HAYNES ern LITHOGRAPH CO., INC. 


IN SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND, AOJACENT TO THE NATION'S CAPITAL 











WANTED—MARKETING AND STATISTICAL ANALYST 


Must have degree in Business Administration, majoring in marketing and 
statistics. Requires two or more years actual experience in market research 
work, or four or more years of industrial sales experience, particularly with 
jobbers and with manufacturers of industrial chemicals. Some chemical train- 
ing or experience helpful. Ability and personality to work with sales 
organization and contact trade on sales level. Preliminary work will require 
extensive traveling, intermittent thereafter, Location in Detroit area. Permanent 
position with an excellent future with one of the largest and oldest manu- 
facturers in its field. Write or apply Employment Office, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation. Wycndotte, Michigan. 
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tel. At this meeting the Associated 
Business Papers will present awards to 
winners in its Fifth Annual Business 
Paper Advertising Competition. 


@ Peck Reveals Results of 

Recent Advertising Study 
Publishers, with few exceptions, rely 

too much on statistics and not enough 
on presenting a 
full and complete 
picture of the 
viewpoints, atti- 
tudes, needs, 
trends and prob- 
lems in the fields 
covered by their 
publications, 
pointed out James 
O. Peck, head of 

James O. Peck James O. Peck 
Company, as he spoke at the March 
meeting of the Technical Advertisers 
Association of Montreal, 

In his talk titled “Viewpoints of 
Advertisers and Agencies on Business 
Paper Values and Advertising Rates,” 
Mr. Peck based his talk on a recent 
study made by his organization for 
Standard Rate and Data. 

Mr. Peck said that the basic values 
stressed continually by advertisers and 
agencies during the study can be re- 
duced to the following five main 
points: 

1. The market and its character- 
istics, Publishers’ statistics have 
their uses, but the primary interest 
of advertiser and agency is some- 
thing that will make them under- 
stand the market in terms of the 
products they have to sell—trends, 
viewpoints, interests, attitudes, 
forces at work among the people 
who buy and consume the particular 
products. 

2. A well defined field or pub 
lishing purpose. Advertisers told in 
terviewers that publishers and thei: 
representatives are for the most part 
defensive—they try to make thei: 
publication be all things to all men 
Publishers are urged to devote thei: 
major energies to giving advertisers 
and agencies a crystal clear picture 
of their own clearly defined purpose 

3. Editorial Competence. Adver 
tisers are interested in a clear under 
standing of a business publication’ 
editorial setup, its competence an: 
its direction to the well-defined fiel: 
discussed under basic value numbe 
2. Publishers would do themselv: 
and their advertisers and agencies 
great service by interpreting thei 
editorial job in the light of the ad 
vertiser’s effective approach to tl 
readers, rather than in the light « 
how many subjects are treated, ho. 
many editors are on the staff, ho 
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in Marketing 
r- 
ye T TAKES eight phases to complete the cycle of distribution. ‘To 
st —— ° ° ° ° 
a reduce the cost of distribution requires the integration of each 
r- phase, with savings at some or all points. Through research and analy- 
re : 
4 sis, Distribution Age each month points the way toward effecting 
” such savings. 
i 


The May issue reports on rail transportation as it affects, and is 
affected by, the other seven basic phases of distribution. Because of 
it this constructive, far-sighted editorial program, Distribution Age is 
of vital aid and importance to our 38,995* management and purchas- 


ing-executive readership. 


The advertising columns of Distribution Age provide the direct, eco- 


; nomical contact between users and suppliers of products and services 





required in all phases of distribution. Rates and circulation break- 





lown forwarded on request. 






* Latest survey indicates average of 2.73 readers per copy. 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM 

THE MAY ISSUE OF 
UNION PACIFIC'S MODERNIZATION 
PROGRAM .. . by George F. Ashby, 
president, Union Pacific Railroad Co. UP 
is now deiselizing its lines from Salt Lake 
City westward and is expending many mil- 
lions of dollars in new equipment. 

e 


WORLDWIDE TRANSPORTATION .. . 
by Henry D. Cleveland, chairman of the 
board, John S. Emery & Co., Inc. Another 
stepping stone to the realization of a 10- 
year plan for overall transportation im- 
provement. This plan is receiving the seri- 
ous attention of many forward looking in- 
dustrialists and leaders in the political 


arena. e 
CURRENT PROBLEMS IN RAIL TRANS- 
PORTATION ... by Warren E. Crane, 


special correspondent. What leading ex- 
ecutives in transportation, industry and 
distribution have to say about current 
problems affecting the efficient use of rail 
transportation. a 


THE PRICE WE PAY FOR LOSS AND 
DAMAGE . . by R. E. Edwards, general 
traffic manager, “Hassco"” Hardware & 
Steel Supply Co. In 1945 our annual bill 
for the loss and damage of goods in tran- 
sit amounted to $78.8 million and in 1946, 
it will run well over $100 million. Unless 
something drastic is done to curtail these 
losses, the present year's figures will ex- 
ceed those of 10 years ago by nearly 1000 
percent. 


DISTRIBUTION AGE 


Je oe ee ee eae 2 eee ee eee 2 eee eo ee ee ee eee | 


ih EAST 42nd STREET + NEW YORK 17, N.Y. ° 
REPRESENTATIVES IN LOS ANGELES, CAL. * SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. * PHILADELPHIA, PA. © CLEVELAND, O. 
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Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-8600 





A CHILTON ® PUBLICATION 
































The link that isn't missing 


Don’t let the pose fool you — beyond 
yonder shoes sits an executive. He makes 
decisions, calls the shots on what and 
from whom his organization will buy. 








Here's another executive. He's got 

a product or service or idea that needs 
selling to management. Could 

be you or one of your clients behind 





that smoke screen. 


The source of daily business news 
in the nation’s greatest industrial area. 














And ¢his is the ever-present link 
between them in the Central 
West...where over 100,000 key 
management men read, use 

and prefer the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce as their source 

of daily business news. It’s the 
one dominant business newspaper 
linking Central Western executives 
and alert advertisers who want 
to sell them. 















let eur etatt ef ARTISTS, Cory- 
WRITERS, MERCHANDISING and SALES 
PROMOTION EXPERTS Eeip Vou 


Double Your Sales 
We Specialize Im MAGAZIN 
NEWS PAPER, RADIO and 
Binney MAIL... 
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? SOUTH LOS ANGELES ST.o 
NGELES PHONE 






REPRESENTATIVE 





Ohio St., Chicago 11, Ill. 





INDUSTRIAL PUBLICATION 


with 12-year background suc- 
cessful selling Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, ready to contact 
one or two top notch publica- 
tions needing sincere, effective 
representation on Pacific Coast. 
Have enviable reputation with 
agencies and advertisers. 
Financially stable and able to 
do sound selling job. Box 389, 
c/o Industrial Marketing, 100 E. 
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many miles they travel, how many 
column inches they have run on this 
or that subject and other boring 
statistics that put the advertiser to 
sleep. 

4. Bull’s-Eye Circulation. The 
complaint was made that publishers 
seem to refuse to concentrate their 
circulation efforts and explanations 
of their coverage to some clear cut 
interest or function within their 
field. Publishers are always claiming 
more segments of coverage—con- 
fusing the issue—and incidentally 
diffusing their own strength. 

5. Format. Good publishing for- 
mat is considered important by vir- 
tually every advertiser and agency 
interviewed. Good paper, printing 
and visibility and “no trick” sizes 
seems to be the preference. 


|CONTINUED FROM Pace 54] 


Packaging Exposition 


Springfield, Mass., supplementing 
the attention value of two major 
wrapping machines with dramatic 
photography of its equipment at 
work. 

4. J. L. Ferguson Company, 
Joliet, IL, resting its laurels on a 
case sealing machine, a single auger 
packer, and a new volumetric filler. 

5. Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica, Pittsburgh, utilizing a variety 
of techniques including films and 
models, in addition to working 
models of aluminum closure ma- 
chinery. 

6. Lynch Package Machinery 
Corporation, Toledo, introducing 
an automatic card former and feeder 
device on two models of its Wrap- 
O-Matic machines. 

7. Bakelite Corporation, New 
York, getting full display value for 
a variety of plastics and closures 
with unit displays on rotating in 
dividual panels. 

8. Champlain Company, Bloom- 
field, N. J., with a working dem 
onstration of its speedy rotogravure 
press and its Registration electric 
eye color registration device, and 
Fred Goat Company, Brooklyn, 
with the first public exhibition of 
its Weightrol machine for classify 
ing packages in weight groups. 

Among the business papers maintain 
ing service booths were Food Indus 
tries, Modern Packaging and Pack 
aging Parade, 


Sutton Appoints Davis 


Leonard C. Davis, district manager ‘ 
Sutton Publishing Company's Metai 
Working Equipment in New England 
has been appointed district manager ‘ 
Electrical Equipment for the same tert 


tory. 
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TWO GREAT MARKETS that rank HIGH with these Advertisers .. 
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ne leading publishers . . . for 
years in the Clay and in the 
ramic Industries. 
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of the tremendous sales potentials in these two 
outstanding markets is this list of 105 high- 
calibre firms who cultivate both fields constantly. 


Years ago these market-wise concerns faced the question upper- 
most in many minds today—’’What are the substantial markets 
where we can build a lasting reputation?” 


Two of the markets they picked were the CLAY and CERAMIC 
industries, and for many years every one of these highly successful 
companies has been a steady advertiser in the three leading pub- 


lications covering these fields 


BRICK & CLAY RECORD, 


CERAMIC INDUSTRY, and CERAMIC DATA BOOK. 


Write today for basic facts on these two basic markets. 


PRODUCTS OF THESE INDUSTRIES 


Abrasives Face Brick Kitchen Utensils Sanitary Ware 
tectural Ename)] Fire Brick Lamp Shades Sewer Pipe 

Architectural Glass Floor Tile Light Globes Si 

Art & Novelty Ware Fruit Jars Bottles Spark Plugs 

Bathroom Fixtures Glass Containers Brick Stoves 

Bath-Tubs Glazed Brick Plate Glass Structural Clay Tile 

Common Brick Goblets Radio Tubes Tableware 

Cooking Ware Hotel China Refractories Terra Cotta 

Dish Washers Insulating Products Refrigerators Wall Tile 

Drain Tile Kitchen Sinks Safety Glass Washing Machines 

Electric Insulators Wire Glass 


59 East Van Buren Strect 


Chicago 5 














— 
Is a 
GOOD PROSPECT 


worth talking to 


TWICE? 


The good prospects are the 
ones that get a second call 
from the smart salesman, 


aren't they? 


Yachting readers are Amer- 
ica’s best prospects for a host 
of fine, high quality products. 



































a 


Eventhough you're advertising 


to “everybody,” make a second 
advertising call in Yachting 
on a large group of your 
most-able-to- buy prospects. 


Leading publication in the 
boating field in circulation and 


advertising volume. 





YACHTING PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
205 E. 42nd Street + New York 17, N.Y. 
Tel. MUrray Hill 4-0640 





























INDUSTRIAL SHOWS 
AND EXHIBITS 





May 5-8. Midwest Safety Conference, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

May 6-8. Petroleum Industry Electrical 
Association Conference, Rice Hotel, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

May 6-10. National Plastics Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

May 9-18. St. Louis Air Fair of 1947, 
St. Louis Arena, St. Louis. 

May 11-16. Radio Parts and Electronic 
Equipment Show, Chicago. 

May 12-15. All Southern Hotel Ex- 
position, Municipal Auditorium, Atlanta, 
Ga 

May 12-15. American Mining Con- 
gress (Coal Convention and Exposition), 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

May 12-17. National Marine Exposi- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

May 16-18. Laundry and Cleaners Al- 
lied Trades Association (Educational 
Clinic), Mechanics Hall, Boston. 

May 17-21. National Convention of 
the American Medical Technologists and 
Fellows of the American College of Medi- 
cal Technologists, Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond 

May 22-31. Mid-America Exposition, 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland. 

May 25-28. National Office Manage- 
ment Association, Cincinnati. 

May 25-29. National Confectioners’ 
Exposition, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

June 2-4. National Association of Pur- 
chasing Agents, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York. 

June 2-6. Association of Operative 
Millers, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 

June 2-7. International Textile Expo- 
sition, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

June 8-11 (Tentative). Chemical In- 
stitute of Canada Exhibit, Banff, Alberta, 
Canada. 

June 9-13. American Medical Associa- 
tion (Technical and Scientific Exposition), 
Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

June 15-19. Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion of United States and Canada, 
Mechanics Hall, Boston. 

June 15-Sept. 15 (Tentative). World's 
Industrial Fair (First Opening), Million 
Dollar Pier, Atlantic City. 

June 16-19. National Association of 
Cest Accountants, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

June 23-26. National Association of 
Building Owners and Managers, Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

June 23-27. Industrial Finishing Expo- 
sition, Corivention Hall, Detroit. 

June 23-28. Railway Supply Manufac- 
turers Association, Atlantic City 

June 29-July 5. American Library As- 
sociation, Auditorium, San Francisco. 

July 21-25. American Water Works 
Association and Federation of Sewage 
Works Association, Civic Auditorium, 
San Francisco. 

Aug., Ist week. Automobile Accessories 
Exposition, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Aug. 22-Sept. 6. Canadian National 
Exhibition, Toronto. 

Aug. 25-28. National Association of 
Power Engineers, Hotel Statler, Boston. 
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Aug. 25-Sept. 1. Pacific National Ex- 
hibition, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Sept. 7-10. National Industrial Stores 
Association Convention and Merchandise 
Exhibit, Hotel Netherland Plaza, Cincin- 
nati. 

Sept. 8-12. Second National Instrument 
Conference and Exhibit, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Sept. 14-20. Eastern States Exposi- 
tion, Industrial Arts Building, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Sept. 15-19. New England Water 
Works Association, Hotel Statler, Boston. 

Sept. 15-19. Track Supply Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 4. National Business 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Sept. or Oct. National Hardware 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Oct. 6-9. Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, Municipal Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Oct. 12-17. Brewing Equipment and 
Materials Exposition, Cleveland. 

Oct. 14-17. International Brewing In- 
dustries Exposition, Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. 

Oct. 21-25. Pacific Chemical Exposi- 
tion, Civic Auditorium, San Francisco. 

Oct. 23-25. Direct Mail Advertising 
Association Convention and _ Exhibit, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland. 

Nov. 2-5. American Institute of Laun- 
dering, Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 3-7. Second International Light- 
ing Exposition and Conference, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Nov. 17-21. American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages Exposition, Public 
Auditorium, Atlantic City. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 7. National Farm Show, 
Coliseum, Chicago. 

Dec. 1-6. Chemical Industries Exposi- 
tion, Grand Central Palace, New York. 


{CONTINUED FROM PacE 35] 


Increasing Your Profits 


lists are kept accurate and up to date. 

All printed matter in your company 
should be channeled through your ad- 
vertising manager. He simplifies 
forms, and saves money on your print- 
ing and engraving bills. He checks 
that all your printed matter is easily 
understandable to those who read it, 
and that it is attractive in appearance. 
He sees that your letterhead is a 
worthy salesman for your company 
And he writes or supervises the prep 
aration of catalogs, service and opera 
tion manuals, service literature, and 
repair parts lists. 

Your advertising manager can be of 
great assistance to you in planning 
distribution, sales, and labor relations 
But he can do this only if he is 
member of top management, and ha 
the authority to do the job. 
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The Radio Engineers... 





You Need fo Sell 


Read—“Proceedings of the L.B.E.” 


Who Are These Engineers? 


Key minds in a technical indus- 


engineers-researchers. Only en- 


What Fields Are They In? 
Communications; broadcasting; 


try—the men who design, develop gineers qualify to specify and buy manufacture of radio and electronic 


and control because they are 


in the radio-electronic industry. 








The monthly magazine published 


...for Radio Engineers... by Radio Engineers 
since 1913 





What Electronic Engineers Read 


Research and Application 
Articles 

1024 pages of vital technical informa- 
tion appeared in the twelve 1946 issues 
of the “Proceedings of the I.R.E.” This 
record breaking volume of factual en- 
gineering data provided 14,924 quali- 
fied engineers, 2,141 company subscrib- 
ers and 1,718 degree candidate stu- 
dents with the newest advances in fun- 
damental electronic research: and prac- 
tical articles on engineering applica- 
tions. No other radio engineering maga- 
zine gave its readers an equal volume 
of original research and engineering 
text. In every survey. “Proceedings” 
rates first with engineers for research 


content, 


Audited by 





Advertising Furnishes 
Facts! 

170 advertisers have proved that en- 
gineers appreciate and read good tech- 
nical ads in the “Proceedings of the 
LR.E.” This magazine ranks second in 
its field in advertising volume—a proud 
position won by proof to careful adver- 
tising buyers. The fine «»ility and 
quantity of factual engineering data on 
products, instruments, services and ma- 
terials has proved a working asset to 
readers—and therefore resultful to the 
advertisers, who have come back year- 
after-year with increased campaigns in 


the “Proceedings.” 


Net Paid ABC 
17,250 
Total 20,050 





Proceedings of the IRE — Engineering Journal of 


THE INSTITUTE OF RADIO ENGINEERS, Inc. 
Adv. Dept. 303 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Cl-6-6357 
New York 18, N. Y. 


Chicago 


Los Angeles 
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equipment, parts and instruments; 
in government communication and 
research; engineers in industry 
using electronic controls and 
methods; and in education. 





Why Engineers Read the 
“Proceedings” 

Engineering is the most “Literate” 
of professions—where up-to-the-min- 
ute knowledge is vital to progress. 
Radio is the fastest developing of 
all engineering fields. Since 1913, 
radio engineers have read the “Pro- 
ceedings of the I.R.E.” published by 
engineers for engineers, as the cur- 
rent, monthly text of radio. It re- 
liably and accurately reported the 
electronic research and engineer- 
ing applications of a science so 
new that the engineer who does not 
study each development soon be- 
comes “out of date” and risks his 
professional standing. This same 
thoughtful reader interest carries 
over to the good, technical adver- 
tising placed in the “Proceedings 
of the LR.E.” by 170 advertisers. 


ro SELL 7 


RADIO INDUSTRY 


TELL 7 


RADIO ENGINEERS 
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31,791 MANUFACTURERS 
TOTAL: 72,583 
DUN’S REVIEW 





























Your Best Salesman 


If your sales efforts are directed to the construction 
industry in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, build your sales staff 
around a schedule of insertions in Construction Digest. 

The 8,000 regular readers of Construction Digest are en 














gineers, contractors and pub 









lic works officials who are 
spending most of the $850 
000,000 allocated for 1947 
public works in these 












three states 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 40] 


Train of Tomorrow 


ready to begin a six months’ tour in 
which it will be exhibited in 24 of 
the largest cities. 

George Rukgaber of General Motors 
home office press division will head 
a complete train operating, research 
and promotion crew. On each rail 
line rail officials and press representa- 
tives will board the train for high- 
speed runs. 

Both railroad and rail equipment 
officials will have an opportunity to 
study public reaction to the designs. 

General Motors space advertising 
placed by the Kudner Agency in The 
American Weekly, Collier’s, Life, The 
Saturday Evening Post and Time, 
will spearhead localized promotion to 
stimulate interest in the tour. 

By fall, GM officials hope, the rail- 
roads will have a full opportunity to 
gauge public acceptance of a new era 
in travel. 

They are fairly confident, for al- 
ready one car maker (Budd Mfg. 
Company, Philadelphia) and one group 
of railroads have begun construction 
of complete Vista-Dome trains. 

These are the California Zephyrs, 
to go into service this fall on the 
scenic “Exposition Flyer” route of 
the Burlington; Denver & Rio Grande; 
and Western Pacific. 

These trains will run through the 
scenic Colorado Rockies and _ the 
Feather River canyon in daylight, 
giving thousands of travelers the un- 
paralleled view that catalyzed creation 
of the Train of Tomorrow. 


Mining Catalogs Announces 
New Distribution Plan 


Commencing with its 1947-1948 edi- 
tion, McGraw-Hill Publishiag Company's 
Ming Catalogs will be published in five 
separate volumes to provide industry-wide 
distribution to the following groups: 

1. U. S. and export underground coal 
mines. 

U. S. and export strip coal mines. 

U. S. metal and non-metallic ope 

pit mines. 

U. S. metal and non-metallic under 

ground mines. 

5. Export metal and non-metallic un 
derground and open mines. 


Four A’s Open Baltimore Chapter 


A new chapter of the American Asso 
ciation of Advertising Agencies has op 
ened in Baltimore. The new chapter 
seventh in the country, is comprised ot! 
the four agencies in Baltimore with mem 
bership in the Four A’s. They includ: 
Joseph Katz Company, S. A. Levyn: 
Company, Theodore A. Newhoff Adver 
tising Agency and VanSant, Dugdale © 
Co. 


Oil Publisher Opens New Office 


National Petroleum News and Petr 
eum Processing have opened a South 
western advertising sales office at 340 


Buffalo Dr., Houston, Tex. 
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Reilly Plastictypes\ s\ OR 


REILLY ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


305 EAST 45th ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 6-6350 
CHICAGO - DETROIT - INDIANAPOLIS - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 
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Name 


Bristol-Myers is telling millions of news- 
paper readers how the Vitalis “60-Second 
Workout” puts life in the looks of their 
hair. And Reilly pLasricryPes are putting 
life in the looks of the Vitalis campaign 
—assuring cleaner reproduction, more 
uniform reproduction, despite variance 
in mechanical production among news- 
papers. Hundreds of big national adver- 
tisers like Bristol-Myers are now using 
pLasticrypes, the finer, lighter ad plate 
endorsed by the ANPA. 


i 


yspanet 388 


Yes, any campaign is a better campaign 
with better reproduction. And you needn't 
take our word for the better reproduction 
assured by Reilly pLasticrypes. Tear- 
sheets are the test. Clip the coupon below 
to see for yourself what PLASTICTYPES are 
doing for national advertisers. And don't 
forget that PLAsTICTYPEs are so light you 
can use airmail or first class regularly — 
they cut those shipping costs an average 
of 60%! Fill in the coupon now to see 
what pLasticryPes can do for you. 
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-an encyclopedia of airlines meth- 
ods, organization, and equipment 
that make scheduled air travel twice 
as safe as auto travel. 


@ Presenting the results of a six months 
study by AVIATION MAINTE- 
NANCE & OPERATIONS editors— 
covering: 

Methods + Organization + Engineering 
techniques * Equipment + Radio * 
Cargo handling * Operations + Mainte- 
nance * Communications * Materials 
* Shop Methods + Overhaul + Radar 
—-and many other subjects pertaining 
to airline operations. 


“Greatest contribution to the indus- 
try made thus far,” say aviation execu- 
tives. Will equal in value to the indus- 
try the famous Airport Construction 
Issue and the Aircraft Specifications 
Issue published in 1946. 

This great issue will exert tremendous 
influence within the industry. Extra dis- 
tribution will reach every key executive 
in airlines here and abroad—also air- 
ports, fixed base operators, CAA and 
other government aviation officials and 
influential men outside the industry. Its 
value assures that this issue will be kept 
and used for at least a year. 

Enhance your position in the rapidly 
growing aviation market by tying your 
product or service in with this outstand- 
ing issue. 


Aviation 
Maintenanee 
& Operations 


205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
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PROBLEMS 








A Typical Market Problem 


One of my clients operates a string of 
warehouse terminals in several key cities. 
They have a lot of outside storage space 
which they would like to put to profitable 
use. 

They are considering the solicitation of 
steel companies or manufacturers who 
might want space for storing sheet steel 
piling, structural steel or scrap metal. 

Our first thought in going after this 
type of business is to advertise in several 
publications—and that is where I thought 
you might be willing to offer suggestions. 
I'm sure you are familiar with,all the 
business papers that go to variotis divi- 
sions of the steel industry. I don't want 
to write to the publishers first. I want to 
get a little more information before I do 
that. 

Any suggestions you can offer will be 
very much appreciated. 

\DVERTISING AGENCY. 

This problem of renting outside 
storage space is not too easy, and we 
are not sure just what types of com- 
panies would be interested. No doubt, 
however, your client’s past experience 
will be an aid to you in this. 

American Metal Market, Iron Age 
and Sfeel are the three publications 
most generally referred to in the steel 
industry. Construction Methods, En. 
gineerine News-Record, and the Con.. 
structor, publication of the General 
Contractors Association, are most gen- 
erally recognized in the construction 
industry. Civil Engineering, published 
by the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers is also broadly read. 

We do not believe the steel mills 
as a rule would be in the market for 
outside storage space. The several 
companies, however, that make, sell, 
and rent piling might occasionally use 
storage space, although it is generally 
up to the contractor to use the piling 
and keep it on his job until it is re- 
turned to the mill or shipped to an- 
other contractor. 

The steel warehouses have their 
own storage space which is served by 
cranes and cutting equipment for 
prompt service, but they might occa- 
sionally have an overstock or be plan- 
ning a supplementary service in an- 
other city. 

We are not familiar with the prac- 





By KEITH J. EVANS 


tice of scrap dealers, although we be- 
lieve they might occasionally use space 
here and there. There is occasionally 
a market for outside space on the part 
of manufacturers of heavy equipment 
and contractors who want to have 
their equipment or materials stored 
from time to time between jobs. 

This market is a little thin and hard 
to locate, but if you will analyze past 
performance and current inquiries, 
you will, no doubt, be able to deter- 
mine the industries that are most in- 
terested, and plan your advertising 
accordingly. 

Do not forget the selective possi- 
bilities in letter and direct mail work 
to balance your space in magazines. 
If you have an important space in 
any single city, the newspapers also 
may be used to advertise. 


Industrial Advertising 
Time Schedule 

We have just completed all of the 
details on our advertising budget for 
1947. We are late, but the job is quite 
complete from a general management 
viewpoint. Unfortunately, I am one ot 
those who begin worrying just as soon as 
I have my O. K.—Do I have enough 
money to do a job? Is the advertising 
properly balanced? Am I missing some 
good opportunities?—Am I the only one 
who worries about this subject? If so, 
what are others doing? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Advertising managers are usually of 
the creative, worrying type, and so 
probably a good many of them worry 
as you do. A good method of over- 
coming this uncertainty is to develop 
a time schedule for all of your adver- 
tising. An easy method is to lay out 
all of your activities on a large sheet 
of paper with months across the top 
and activities down the left-hand side. 
Then if you will indicate by months 
your general advertising, your space 
divided by general advertising prod 
ucts and services, you will find you 
will get a better graphic picture of 
just what you can accomplish and 
what may be missing. You will als 
be more sure of spacing your adver- 
tising on various subjects properly) 


. 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
bd problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 
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The magazine edited for the men who decide: 


e what material 
e whose material 
e what method 


e whose equipment 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - SAN FRANCISCO 


Publishers of Metal Industries Catalog, Chemical Engineering Catalog, Progressive 
Architecture. Advertising Management for American Chemical Society Publications. 
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in addition to the Catalogue—BACK UP YOUR ADVERTISING in 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY and PAPER WORLD, monthly educational 
news magazine. Keep your product story before the buying and specify- 
ing power of the Pulp and Paper Manufacturing Industry through these 
two powerful mediums. Wire space reservation for the Catalogue now. 


FRITZ PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


FAST VAN BUREN STREET CHICAGO S, 
PROCTER WANTED 


& G A M B L E Young man with science or technical 
use eTTER training, preferably food chemistry, 





















seeking opportunity in industrial ad- 


the er vertising with agency in food field, 
is 4 ; ; 
qyee wre (jew? principally baking and allied lines. 


sce) 

= ae a Location Chicago. Copywriting im- 
a ee F , — ; 

y — S a mediate objective, with broader 

j ~~ a , aoe opportunities awaiting ability and 


W y, experience. Box 390, Industrial Mar- 
2 0 the : , ° _ 
fe a keting, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 


REPLY-O PRODUCTS CO. Illinois 


YORK 
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throughout the year. Another help 
along this same general line is to com- 
pare your costs of space, catalog, 
direct mail, letters, etc., to see that 
they are in proper proportion. The 
same goes for the different products 
you may be advertising. You still may 
not be entirely satisfied but a little 
work of this kind should be reassuring 


Taking Advantage of News 
Features, Holidays, Etc. 

I am sending, under separate cover, the 
proofs of our full year’s schedule in sev 
eral business magazines, and would appre 
ciate your general comment on them. Our 
company insists upon my sticking to ou: 
product in a rather detailed way which 
makes for monotony, but perhaps that 
monotony may largely be in my ow: 
mind. I would like to hear from you. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We have reviewed your group of 
advertisements, and while they ar¢ 
not particularly exciting, they are 
certainly clear and concise, and tell 
the story of your product very nicely. 

Some, however, have a genius of 
telling the same story by approaching 
it from different angles, thereby 
making it always appear new. Others 
take advantage of current news op 
portunities, holidays and other occa 
sions to avoid monotony, but still 
point directly to their product and 
service. It is surprising what can be 
done with Thanksgiving and Christ 
mas. All through January the news 
angle can be developed as one national 
advertiser recently did with this head 
line, “A Thought for the New Year.” 

Another interesting variation can be 
secured through the use of case studies 
that are usually always interesting to 
industrial readers. 


Determining Good Magazine 
Advertising Markets 


I have been spending quite a bit of time 
recently studying ABC and CCA reports 
on magazines in which we may want t 
advertise. As we are on the fringe of 
most of these markets, however, it seen 
difficult for me to get an accurate mea 
ure of these magazines with particular 
reference to our needs. Have you any 
angle which you think might help me in 
this problem? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER 


We realize that it is very easy 
study magazines as you have be 
doing and determine that they are 
doing a good job in their respecti' 
fields but still be a little worried as 
exactly what they can do for you. 


fe 


It_is a very good idea to make up 
accurate list of the men who actua! 
influence, specify and buy your pro 
ucts. Then write them regarding 
their magazine reading, and you m.) 
have a more satisfactory picture wi" 
relation to your own particular nee: 
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MacRAE'S Provides 


SPEED at the 


Moment of NEED 





Many thousands of purchasing and 
specifying officials favor MacRAE’S Blue 
Book for accuracy, manageability and 
immediate access to the buying informa- 
tion they require several times a day. 
All in one book, MacRAE’S is the com- 
plete purchasing guide of American 


Industry. 


For advertising rates, consult your agency or write 


MacRae’s Blue Book 
18 East Huron Street «+ CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


i) 
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* | Preferred. for : Reference 


MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK is preferred 
for constant daily reference by thou- 
sands of important purchasing and 
specifying officials. For 54 years it 
has been the most complete, accurate, 
and easily accessible industrial pur- 
chasing directory a// in one book. 


* i The. “Cream of the Crop”. 


No single edition of any industrial 
reference directory circulates to more 
than one in eleven of the 200,000 
manufacturers of America. MacRAE'S 
BLUE BOOK 18,000 circulation 
reaches four of those eleven within 
five years and is sent unfailingly to 
the “cream of the crop” of purchasing 
and specifying agents every year. 


* | Proved Accuracy 


The proved accuracy of this complete 
industrial directory of America is the 
result of unending compilation based 
upon time-tried experience. A large 
staff of especially trained personnel 
is continually at work checking, cor- 
recting, adding to and eliminating 
from the voluminous amount of data 
contained in each issue. 


> ss Controlled Distribution 


Each year, 18,000 new copies are dis- 
tributed to 18,000 key purchasing 
and specifying officials in industrial 
America. This distribution is based 
entirely on buying power: that is, the 
capital rating of each company and 
its standing in industry. Each adver- 
tiser is assured that his message cir- 
culates to the largest units of his 
major market. 

Old copies are returned and re- 
distributed to a long waiting list of 
secondary firms. Redistribution of 
copies may continue for five successive 
years after publication. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that over 75,000 
copies are actually in service at any 
given time. 


> Advertising. Effe 


HER 


Keyed advertisements have proved 
in quality of inquiries—and resulting 
business in dollar volume per inquiry 
—that MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK main- 
tains a position of superiority and 
trust which is unique in the entire 
field of industrial advertising. 

In countless instances, purchasing 
agents to whom time is a precious 
commodity have stated their prefer- 
ence for this directory because the 
information is so quickly and easily 
secured. 


Your name in MacRAE'S BLUE BOOK 
is your most important advertising 
investment. 





The Most Complete, Accurate and Easily Accessible I 











Do You Want to 
Sell the Heavy 


Construction 
Market? 


Do you want your 
advertising to 
produce results? 


this FREE 
information will be 
a big help to you. 


WHERE THE 

BUYING POWER IS: 
"Outline of The Heavy 
Construction Program 


of the Far West 
for 1947” 


You get 19 pages of details 
and tables on allocations, 
plans, contracts, jobs and 
their location. Most author- 
itative and complete report 
on western construction 
buying power ever made. 


HOW TO REACH 
THIS BUYING POWER: 


"Guide To Selling the 
Western Construction 
Market” 


Profusely illustrated book- 
let describing western half 
of national construction 
market; buying influences 
that must be reached by 
your advertising. 


TEAR OUT THIS 


FREE OFFER 
WRITE YOUR NAME, 
TITLE, FIRM AND ADDRESS 
IN THE MARGIN AND 
MAIL TO 


WESTERN 
CONSTRUCTION 


503 Market St., San Francisco 5, Calif. H 
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A review of conditions within industries which influence 
industrial marketing procedure, by business paper editors 


Textile Industry Plans 


Buying Modern Equipment 


ITTLE is gained by making pre- 

dictions for future trends if the 
predictions are qualified by “ifs and 
buts.” Let’s take a quick glance at 
textiles and the general swing of the 
cycle, 

Textile plants need and for the 
most part have the necessary funds for 
modern equipment. There is a several- 
year pent up demand for processing 
equipment, and the necessity for 
modern equipment will continue. Far- 
seeing men have already recognized 
that the textile industry will not 
revert to the low hourly wage of the 
30s. The only answer to this, in 
order to compete with foreign markets, 
is greater machine and operative efh- 
ciency. 

Here’s where the modern equipment 
will play its part, and where develop- 
ments as startling for textiles as the 
atomic bomb for its field will enter 
the picture. Don’t expect them on a 
production basis for the time being, 
but they are on the way. 

An indication of planning for the 
future is the statement by a mill ex- 
ecutive that his company expects to 
spend $15 million on modernization 
within the next few years—and even 
then he believes some of the equipment 
that he plans to get may be obsolete 
by installation time. He knows what 
is taking place in the research labora- 
tories and in development by progres- 
sive machinery manufacturers. 

Textile men may still talk “battle 
of the fibers,” but not as often. Now 
it’s “intermarriage” of the fibers. 
Give the customer the best product 
by blending natural and synthetic 
fibers. True, each group promotes its 
own interest, but looks to freer ex- 
change of technical information; this 
will be beneficial to the industry hori- 
zontally. 

Though being left at the post in 
the early stages, the industry is now 
research-minded. Current research pro- 
grams on an industry-wide basis will 
work to the advantage of manufac- 
turers and consumers. 

For generations textiles have mi- 


grated southward. There are points 
south of the U. S. where textiles ar 
being produced, and textile machinery, 
new and used, continues its migration 
Goods produced cheaper in these coun 
tries than we can manufacture them 
here have and can continue to dis 
turb American markets, 

We are optimistic concerning tex 
tiles. Much is being done to give the 
consumer a quality product—the con 
sumer will buy quality if the price is 
right. The textile industry is looking 
out for its customers. 

Sure, textiles will have its troubles. 
But looking at the over-all picture, we 
feel pretty good about the whole 
thing.—JoHN C. Fonvitte, Editor, 
Textile Industries. 


Oil Industry Surprised 
by Postwar Demand 


IL industry economists got quite 

a jolt this past year. When the 
year opened, they gazed in the crystal 
ball and came up with the prediction 
that business would be pretty slack 
with so many jalopies falling apart 
every day and the military not burn- 
ing up much petroleum. They were, 
of course, able to get some comfort 
by the prediction that motor car 
makers would turn out a tremendous 
number of new cars which, by the end 
of the year, would have a great effect 
on gasoline demand. 

What with strikes and this and 
that, the automotive industry didn’t 
get into high gear early enough to 
cause much of a ripple in motor fuel 
demand, so it should have been a 
tough year for oil. But it wasn't 
The difficulty lay in the fact that the 
jalopies didn’t fall apart as fast as 
everybody thought they would. As 
soon as tires became freer, the family 
car was out on the road. Everyone 
had to stay at home too long any- 
way, so off they went with an extra 
piece of baling wire to fasten on any- 
thing which rattled loose. 

So petroleum demand in the United 
States didn’t drop back to the prew:r 
level, or anywhere near it. Instead, it 
rose even higher than during the wir 
to a new all-time peak. Domes ic 
gasoline consumption was 6% hig! er 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
| S S ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


JUNE 15—16—17-—18 


al the 
SCHROEDER HOTEL 
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The Industrial Advertising Event ot the year —a program chockful of 


tw 









idea-packed talks by eminent speakers . . . discussing such topics as 
Management Viewpoints on Advertising ...the Advertising Manager's 
New Opportunities ... New Lights on the Advertising Manager's Job 
. .. visitations to leading industrial plants in Milwaukee — you can't af- 


ford to miss these business sessions. 


For your pleasure — a gala banquet commemorating NIAA’'s 25th year 
of service to industrial advertisers —-and many other interesting 


features. 


Bring your wife too—a long 
list of special events is being 


planned for their entertain- 





ment. 

TODAY ... send your ad- 

vance registration and check 

for $25.00 to National Head- NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
quarters. ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 
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than in 1945 and 10% higher than i 

1941 when motor car registratior 
were far higher than today. 

That put quite a strain on oil me 

who had figured that they could rela 

a little with the war over, maybe tak 

a trip themselves or shine up the gol: 

E E . R ili clubs. Instead, they had to buck! 

arm quipment etal ing down harder than ever. The ge 

physicists with their flying magnetc 


Llouhles Number at meters and the seismologists with the: 


miniature earthquakes ranged far and 
. M4 . wide, hunting favorable new spots 
Advertisers, bains SU% if for the driller and his roughnecks. 


They even went down into the ocean 

















Circulation in First Year ag ina eager aig gy ener 
meters and frightened the fish with 
at Publication dynamite. The drillers put down 





more wells than they have in an) 
year since 1941. Refiners kept steam 
up Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, 
and rust continued to gather on the 





Lusty circulation growth from 15,500 
to 20,887 with no increase in rates 









makes FARM EQUIPMENT RETAIL- midirons and putters. 
ING an unusually fine buy for adver- Now the economists and all the rest 
Number of advertisers tisers. More than double the number of the oil men have had their lesson. 
of advertisers in the original issue now use FARM EQUIPMENT It will be a long time before the) 





RETAILING to reach the ““Cream of the Farm Equipment Market.” again underestimate the insatiable de 
- mand of the United States for gaso- 


ine, oil and grease. Of course this 
appetite for petroleum is not strictly 
American. Everybody, everywhere 


uses the stuff if they get a chance. 


CIRCULATION Last year, for example, world produc- 


Dealer-owners sign the orders and tion of oil increased 146 million bar- 
write the checks. The top 85.6% of rels to a new all-time record. Increase 
A these “Key Men’ are members of outside the United States was 54 
§ the National Retail Farm Equip- million barrels, and in this country 
ment Association . . . . they sub- 114 million barrels. It will have to be 
scribe to FARM EQUIPMENT | increased again this year. 

RETAILING, their own official The oil industry has become a little 
paper. Reach them effectively jittery because of the unlooked-for 
in the pages of this first-read demand. Now oil men are wondering, 


and best-read publication. as they have at frequent intervals 
since Colonel Drake drilled in his 


gusher, how they are going to be able 
to find enough oil. They are digging 
deeper holes in old areas. In the Gulf 







































1014 LOCUST ST ST. LOUIS 1. MO of Mexico and off the coast of Florida 
mt & , in the Bahamas, they are searching a 
Official Publication - National Retail Farm Equipment Assn. new. frontier, the continental shelf. 





Foreign exploration is going on at a 


‘STRAIGHT TO THE BUYER —%,.c770 2 Latin America and in 










oa ae — a a oe Steel still is scarce, and oil refineries 
| use a lot of it to keep old plants run- 
Edited and published specifically for the men who control Pa | ning, let alone building any new ones. 





the buying of construction material and equipment, : . - 
== CONSTRUCTIONEER is the only newsmagazine of the fff re gorwentng os gee to enlarge 
industry which concentrates on the important Pennsylvania, their capacity whether they want (to 















New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware area. CONSTRUC- ¥ | or not. It would be nicer to wait until 

TIONEER is the single-media approach to this important market, prices and labor costs are lower, but 

carrying your sales message straight to the contractors, engineers 4 it just isn’t possible, Recently a re- 1 
and public works officials in these five vital states. 2 we - go ‘at cae es } 

finer decided to build an addition to 

Third and Reily Streets, Harrisburg, Penna i : 4 I 

4 


his plant. The engineers made some 
rough calculations and came up wi 

a figure of $12 millions for the 
work in question. So the work was 
authorized and detailed plans were 
drawn. When the plans were sv>- 
mitted to contractors, the lowest | 
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was $28 millions. In normal times 
the plans would have been filed away 
or future reference. But not now. 

In spite of high labor and material 
sts, the oil industry is going ahead 
with its building program at a rate 
which is far greater than the $250 
millions which was normal before the 
war. This year drilling will be more 
sctive than ever before ; pipe line con- 
struction will be limited only by abil- 
ity of the mills to deliver pipe. The 
wartime “Big Inch” is now being sur- 
passed by the “biggest inch” gas line 
to California, but probably they are 
bragging too soon at that. Petroleum 
chemical plant construction is aston- 
ishing. Shell Oil Company, for exam- 
ple, is spending this year $7 million 
on a chemical plant to process by- 
products from its Houston, Tex., re- 
finery. Many other companies have 
similar projects on the boards or in 
contemplation. 

The uneasiness of oil men regarding 
the future supply of oil is reflected in 
some of the current building projects. 
Down near the Mexican border a 
group of companies is building a new 
plant to make 6,000 barrels per day 
of motor fuel out of natural gas. An- 
other of similar type is to be built in 
Kansas, and others are projected. Im- 
provements in the Fisher-Tropsch syn- 
thesis originally developed by the 
Germans have been proven out in pilot 
plant operations here in the United 
States. Some of the techniques de- 
veloped in the production of aviation 
gasoline from crude oil by catalysis 
have been adapted to making gasoline 
trom gas. It is said that motor fuel 
now can be produced at a price which 
will compete with refinery gasoline 
produced from petroleum. 

The United States has tremendous 
reserves of natural gas. It is said that 
on the basis of known processing 
methods, U. S. gas reserves are equal 
to known crude oil reserves in terms 
ot gasoline and other liquid products. 
In other words, the new gas conver- 
sion process has doubled U. S, liauid 
hydrocarbon reserves. : 

\nother significant development is 
the recent decision of the largest coal 
company in the United States and the 
largest oil company in the United 
States (in the world, for that matter) 
to build a plant to produce liquid hy- 
d carbons from coal. Techniques of 
this process are fairly well along, but 
costs are on the high side. A deter- 
mined attack on the problem un- 
doubtedly will bring costs down to a 
co npetitive level. With half the coal 
m..sures added to the oil fields as a 
so rce of gasoline, fuel oil and lubri- 
ca‘ing oils, we could look forward to 
1 upply for another 3,000 years. 

hree thousand years is a long time, 
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THE MEN YOU WANT TO KNOW AND SELL—the key men who 
specify and decide product purchases in the 20 billion dollar construction 
market — these men are civil engineers, members of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers who “have left high boots behind”, and as top executives 
in construction and engineering have the last word in planning and purchas- 
ing. You can reach them ALL through CIVIL ENGINEERING. 


“Equipment and materials 
are half bought when de- 
scribed in specifications. 
Your new ideas of today are 
part of the engineer's plans 
tomorrow.’’"—A. M. RAWN, 
Chie} Engineer, Los Angeles 
County Sanitation Districts, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


*“Manufacturers of equip- 
ment should place the ad- 
vantages of their products 
constantly before civil en- 
gineers. They are the domi- 
mating factors in the con- 
struction industry.’"—A. P. 
GREENSFELDER, Chairman, 
Fruin - Colnon Contracting 
Company oj St. Louis, Mo. 


‘The engineer, representing 
the highway departments, 
must approve the equip- 
ment; representing the con- 
tractor, he selects and buys 
it.”” — WritiaM J. Cox, 
Commissioner, Connecticut 
State Highway Department, 


“I have been advertising 
consistently in Civil Engi- 
neering . . the Wood 
Roadmixer. Inquiries have 
been exceedingly gratifying 
and have justified our rea- 
soning.’’"—CLypE W. Woon, 
President, Wood Manufac- 


turing Company. 



















FIRST with the men 
who have the last word 


In three independently conducted surveys, CIVIL 
ENGINEERING was preferred above all other 
publications by the men of this profession. 


A Strong and Active Readership 


One index of the pulling power of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING is the Catalog Digest section— 
which brought 11,967 requests for product litera- 
ture listed in a single month—this from a circula- 
tion of over 19,000 engineer executives. 


Note: Pre-test and discover for yourself the 
pulling power of CIVIL ENGPNEERING'S 
responsive and responsible readership. Write for 
details. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Is the ONLY periodical published exclusively for 
civil engineers. Your selling message goes directly 
to the men who approve equipment and material 
purchases for: A/rports —Bridges—Buildings — 
Canals — Dams — Flood Control Works — 
Highways — Housing — Pipe Lines — Power 
Plants — Railways — River and Harbor Works 
— Sanitation Plants — Tunnels — Water Supply 
— Army and Navy and other government and 


private construction projects. 


There are many tangible evidences of the value of 
CIVIL ENGINEERING in the selling of your spect 
fic product. Let us bring or send those facts to you, 


Tanz 







civ 


PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS 
33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N.Y 
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Americans will consume more than 
$8,000,000,000 worth of meat prod- 
ucts this year—the most enormous 
“meal” in the world! 

This requires, of course, tremen- 
dous production from every meat 
processing plant in the country. 
To do it, meat packers need your 
products. Everything from aprons 
to boilers, to cleaning compounds, 
to conveyors, to insulation, to 
motors, to packaging, to refrigera- 
tion, to trucks almost every- 
thing You can best reach this 
huge market through The National 
Provisioner. It has the only fully 
paid ABC-audited circulation in 
the field. It’s the recognized leader ! 
First in coverage .. . first in 
readership and first in usefulness 
to the industry! 


a Write today for new Mar- 


ket Data Folder and Field 
( Survey showing modern- 
ization planned by 566 


plants 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


and 
ANNUAL MEAT PACKERS’ GUIDE 


THE PERFECT COMBINATION 


407 South Dearborn St.. Chicago 5, Hl. 
New York 22, 740 Lexington Ave. 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 

Duncan A. Scott 


IN THE FOOD FIELD SINCE 1891 





IMPORTANT PUBLICATION 





however, and the oil industry is wor- 
ried about 1948, 1949 and 1950 just 
now. It is clear that the industry is 
entering a period of intense building 
activity which will last for several 
years.—J. C. CHATFIELD, Managing 
Editor, World Petroleum. 


Population, Industry 
Move to Far West 
itd as population flooded west- 


ward during the war years, so big 
industry is shifting westward as the 
postwar battle for markets really gets 
under way. 

During the war, the Far West nat- 
urally experienced a tremendous up- 
surge in industrial growth. Within 
two or three short years the region 
became a leading producer of ships, 
uircraft, chemicals, light metals and 
military materials of every description. 

Lush war jobs attracted hundreds of 
thousands of persons from all corners 
of the country to the Pacific Coast. 

During the closing phases of the 
war, there were numerous predictions 
on the part of analysts and business 
“experts” that the industrial West 
would fall flat on its nose just as soon 
as the juicy war contracts were can- 
celled and thousands of new comers 
would be thrown out of work. Then 
population would flow out of the 
West and take buying power and in- 
dustrial activity with it. 

The year 1946 has completely dis- 
proved these dire predictions. The 
industrial West has just gone through 
its most crucial test, and has come 
out with flying colors. War born and 
war inflated western industries have 
successfully converted themselves to 
peace time products. New markets 
are being discovered and developed. 

The industrial far West came out 
of the war with these gains: 
1. Greatly increased population 
(buying power). 
2. A great pool of skilled, ex- 
perienced industrial workers, 
3. Hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of new, modern, beauti- 
fully equipped plants. 
4. Widely developed natural re- 
sources. 
§. Western produced steel. 
6. Numerous new industries, 
particularly in the fields of light 
metals, rubber, plastics and chemi- 
cals. 
7. A priceless increase in big in- 

dustrial production “know-how.” 
The most significant phenomenon in 
1946, and the one that will have the 











REASONED 
ADVERTISING 


Comparative buying has re- 
turned, after a war’s absence. 
Manufacturing, selling, adver- 
tising, must again get their 
feet on the ground. 

The reasoned advertising which 
becomes necessary is not done 
with words alone. It requires 
the presentation of basic ideas 
through a careful blend of logic 
and emotional appeal. 

This calls for an advertising 
agency capable of over-all op- 
eration—one experienced in the 
why, how, and how much of 
each element in your program. 
Invite us to consider your 
advertising and promotional 
requirements—without obli- 
gation. 


DORING/ € SCHMITT 


dvertising 


400 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y 
PLaza 3-1573 














WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


Reaches the Men 
You Must Sell in 
the Woodworking 
and Furniture 
Manufacturing 


Industry 


For Detailed 
Reterence Doto 


THE MARKET 
DATA BOOK 
Business 
Publications 
Edition 





No. 1 Paper in a No. 1 Industry 
WOOD PRODUCTS 
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createst effect on the industrial West 
is year, is our continued gain in pop- 
ition. Let us take California, the 
est’s most important industrial state, 
an example. In 1940 its population 
vas 6,907,387, Latest figures now in- 
ate that the state’s population has 
erown to over 9,350,000. Engineers 
timate that by 1950 this will jump 
o over 10 million and by 1960 may 
rise to 13.5 million! 


“ 


o 


o 


Yes, population makes buying 
sower, and buying power creates in- 
ustrial activity and employment. 

In recent months the most convinc- 
g confirmation of the West’s bril- 
liant industrial future has come not 
from Westerners, but from big busi- 
ness in the East. 

U. S. Steel Corporation has pur- 
chased the giant steel mill at Geneva, 
U. The corporation, through its west- 
ern subsidiary, is spending $25 billion 
on a cold reduction mill at its Pitts- 
burg, Calif., plant. Bethlehem Steel is 
spending millions more on its western 


e 


facilities, 

The West is now producing millions 
of pounds of aluminum per year. 
Kaiser, Reynolds and Alcoa are fight- 
ing for dominance of the light metals 
industry out here. 

Ford Motor Company is expanding 
its western assembly facilities, hopes 
to spend $50 million annually with 
western manufacturers of parts and 
All the other major auto- 
here, 


accessories. 
mobile manufacturers are out 
too, with big plants and more expan- 
sions planned. 

Westinghouse has just taken over a 
huge western plant to add to its manu- 
facturing facilities. General Electric 
has a large expansion program ahead. 

Che industrial West, already blessed 
with a magnificent diversity of natural 
resources, now has the population, the 
buying power, and the combined ex- 
perience, initiative and capital of west- 
ern and eastern industrial management. 

Alert industrial 
recognize the far West as the brightest 
new market for their companies.— 
Don Forster, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Western Industry. 


advertising men 


Timberman Appoints Parratt 

gers P. Parratt has been appointed 
Northern California representative for 
l Timberman and Western Builder, 
Po-cland, Ore. 


M onfort Joins Cutter Laboratories 
ordon Monfort, director of Caterpillar 
T: ctor Company’s News Service, has re- 
sisned to become advertising manager of 
Cuter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif. 


E; zineers’ Club Elects Bacon 

bert H. Bacon, vice-president of 
Kr icker & Meloan, Chicago, has been 
ek.ted president of the Chicago Engi- 
nec rs’ Club. 
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COVERS 










REPORTS 


| rey hard wearing, good 
looking, inexpensive covers for 
all the more important types of 
bindings —3 ring — Swing-O- 
Ring—bulletin—post and slide 
—as well as the conventional 
accordion types. AND covers 
for plastic or other mechani- 
cal binding. Bestex (artificial 
leather), Beaverhide, Kroydon, 
and other stocks. 


CATALOGS 








PROPOSALS 


a 


PARTS LISTS 


SPECIFICATIONS 


INSTRUCTION 
BOOKS 


TRAINING 
HANDBOOKS 


MAINTENANCE 
MANUALS 


Samples and quotations promptly given. 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS, INC. 


33 DE WITT STREET, BEAVER FALLS, NEW YORK 








SALES ENGINEERS SEEK: 

NEW LINES for representation in N. Y., 
N. J. and Pa 

NEW PRODUCTS for sales 
and promotion 

WE OFFER: 

@ Well entrenched contacts among industry 
and industrial distributors 


development 


@® Experienced sales engineers 
@ Financial stability 
if your ftridustrial products are functional, 
well-made and sanely priced; 
If you have a forceful merchandising and 
advertising program ; 
Write for additional information 
CARWIRTH CORPORATION 
70 Pine St., N. Y. C. 5, DI. 4-3385 














CAN WE SAVE YOU TRAVEL 
TIME AND MONEY? 
A Chicago Office--When You Need It 


Calls made by men with proven records in 
their fields of sales, engineering, account- 
ing and purchasing 

Wire, phone or write when you need On- 
The-Spot service in Chicago or nearby ter- 
ritories 

Your Local Office Offers: Sales and engi- 
neering surveys; inquiry follow up; expe- 
diting; purchasing; evaluating special of- 
fers; checking credits and local travel 
service. 


A NEW SERVICE FOR BUSINESS 
YOUR LOCAL OFFICE 


Phone Edgewater 6116 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


145 





5252 No. Broadway 























To Sell Airports 


(the market) 


Choose AIRPORTS 


(the magazine) 


and The 
AIRPORT DIRECTORY 


(the factual yearbook 
of the industry) 


AIRPORTS (the monthly magazine) 


reaches MORE airport managers, munici- 
pal officials and fixed base operators 
than any other aviation business paper. 
it is the ONLY specialized magazine of 
airports — the pioneer in the field — 
established 1928 — and its spokesman. 
lt is recognized and read by the men 
who can give you the business you want 
from the airport market. 


White for complete fact folder! 


AIRPORT DIRECTORY is 


(1) the recognized airport reference 
guide — published since 1932 — 
showing location and facilities of 
the nation's landing areas. 


(2) A comprehensive buyers’ guide 
of all products bought and sold at 
airports. 


Reaches the men who fly and the men 
who buy in every airport in the country 
Gives you a full year's advertising at 
the cost of space in a single issue. Com- 
plete new edition now in preparation 


ACT NOW! CLOSING DATE MAY 31 


AIRPORTS and The 
AIRPORT DIRECTORY 


1170 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 1, 


NEW YORK - BOSTON - PITTSBURGH HICA 


N.Y 


> ANGELE A TA ‘ s 





Books 


——— for Marketing Men ——— 


LAND OF PLENTY 


By Walter Dorwin Teague 


Published 1947, by Harcourt. Brace & Co.. 
383 Medison Ave., New York. 
Price: $3. 


Last month we devoted the full “Books 
for Marketing Men™ column to a rather 
pessimistic volume on “Cycles,” which 
employed an interesting series of charts 
to prove that we are heading for an in- 
evitable depression of great magnitude. 

It is refreshing, this month, to pick up 
a book that faces a “brave new world” 
with confidence: The author is Walter 
Dorwin Teague, a name industrial de- 
signer who has found time away from the 
drafting board to write such interesting 
books as “Design This Day.” 

Mr. Teague immediately takes issue 
with those economists who offer the 
“mature economy” thesis, reminding his 
readers that as long ago as 1886 a U. S. 
Commissioner of Labor had found our 
industrial growth at its nadir. In the fol- 
lowing decade predictions were upset by 
such disturbing visionaries as Thomas A. 
Edison, George Eastman, Guglielmo Mar- 
coni and Henry Ford 

The designer finds food for confidence 
in the wartime advances in our industrial 
plant in the progress made in mass 
housing and in the potential world 
expansion of electric and atomic power. 


“We are standing at the frontiers of 
limitless unexplored lands in the realms 
of power, electronics, chemistry, metal- 
lurgy, and engineering,” he writes. “All 
those sciences that are giving us the 
ability to knead natere like dough in our 
hands: in the communication of thought, 
and the carriage of men and goods every- 
where across the face of the earth; in 
making of gracious homes and urban com- 
munities for the whole population; in 
bodily health, and the enlightenment and 
ample furnishing of our minds 

“All these lands wait to be developed 
by the same breed of pioneers who have 
been opening up all kinds of frontiers 
throughout our history. It is a question 
only of stimulating and uniting the ener- 
gies, immense in combination, of all these 
virile and ingenious individuals.” 

Perhaps here is a challenging job for 
industrial sales and advertising men.- 


H. B 


MEASURING BUSINESS CYCLES 


By Arthur F. Burns and Wesley C. Mitchell 
Published 1946, by National Bureau of 
Economic Research, 1819 Broadway. New 
York 23. 


This monumental work is still another 
antidote for the Dewey-Dakin “Cycles” 
book we reviewed last month. 

Professor Mitchell published his initial 
work, “Business Cycles: The Problem and 
Its Setting’ in 1927. His current. book, 
written with his successor as director of 
research of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, lays the ground work 
for a series of monographs that will study 
the cycles in various groups of economic 
activities 

The book is a highly technical explora- 
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Plaslics Would 


FOR DOTTED LINE 
RESULTS—From Makers 


and users of 
PLASTICS PRODUCTS 


‘Tops 20 publications for in- 
quiry costs’—''80% of our sales 
made through PLASTICS 
WORLD” —'’More than $2,000 of 
orders from less than $600 ad- 
vertising.” 
Month after month advertisers 
cite similar experiences. 
The 27,000 copies of PLASTICS 
WORLD, read each month by an 
estimated 70,000 makers and 
users of plastics products, do a 
telling and selling job. 
PLASTICS WORLD makes “good 
will” a tangible reality—inquiries 
and orders. 
COVERAGE—the most complete 
in the field 
ECONOMY-—-siandard units $100 
to $112. 
ACTION-—Advertisere get _ re- 
sults immediately 
Ask for a current copy—get full 
FACTS 
The New Product 
New Application Publication 


CLEWORTH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
55! Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago — Cleveland 
Los Angeles — San Francisco 














for Page Security 


SPECIFY SWING-O-RING 
LOOSE-LEAF 


in @ Swing-O-Ring binder the poges 
toy in until token out. They ore held 
securely by a large number of closely 
spaced rings, twenty-three rings insteod 
of three being used.n an B'a inch binder 
For longer page life, more pages pe’ 
nch, compact binding, ease of poge 
SEND FOR SAMPLE “*Ploce™men" ond low cotalog cost 
SWING-O-RING ‘Prcty Sune O oe ome tne 
BOUND NOTEBOOK ers ore ovoilable in any length ond 
just write your nome = with rings up to one inch in diometer 
ond oddress in the 
morgin of ths od 


SWING-O-RING 


Swing. Ping 
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ticn of statastical techniques for measuring 
economic fluctuations. Its primary func- 
tion is to establish techniques for future 
lies of business cycles. 


‘ 


‘ven the first two chapters, recom- 
ended for laymen and economists gen- 
ly interested in cycles, require no little 
istical background for understanding. 
iterestingly the authors, suspending 
judgment until all returns are in, 
little concrete evidence to support 
“long-wave” cycles emphasized in 
Dewey-Dakin popular presentation. 
For the market research man who must 
make short and long term predictions of 
ales, based on previous records, this 
‘k will prove to be a useful guide. 
great value will be in developing 
mility towards the monumental prob- 
ems involved, and in revealing the 
vecessity for suspending judgment before 
making snap conclusions. 
For the layman, who is not ready to 
devote intensive study to economic phe- 
mena, it is pretty heavy going 


oa 
PRINCIPLES OF COLOR AND 
e COLOR MIXING 
By J]. H. Bustanoby 
e Published 1947, by McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 
. 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18. 
€ Price: $4.50. 
The author, a color consultant, has pre- 
e pared a simple, effective text on how to 
ise colors more effectively. Amply illus- 
e trated with many color charts, this com- 


pact book has much useful data and in- 
mation for the artist. For the adver- 
ising man interested in color and its ef- 
7 fect on people, three chapters titled 
‘olor Individuality,” “Color Sensation,” 
ind “Color Psychology” will prove in- 


: teresting. —B. W. 


SHORT CUTS TO PHOTO RETOUCHING 
FOR COMMERCIAL USE 
By Raymond Wordell 


Published 1947, by the House of Little 
Books, 799 Broadway, New York. 





| Price: $1. 
ad This 48-page, paper-bound, profusely 
lustrated book will be of assistance to 


photographers and artists who retouch 
photographs. The author shows, through 
ictual illustrations, the procedures and 
techniques for retouching photographs, 
and preparing them for reproduction. 
Beginners in photo-retouching will find 
the book of invaluable help. The adver- 
tising man, intesested in knowing how 
photographs can be improved prior to 
publication will find the book very in- 





. ting and profitable —B. W. 
a 
— HOW TO DISPLAY AND MERCHANDISE 
: TRAFFIG BUILDERS 
. Published 1947, by Building Supply News. 
' 8 © Van Buren St., Chicago. 
é Price: $1. 
well-captioned, pictorial review, this 
dook contains literally hundreds of ideas 
tor the display of “traffic builders” in the 
lumber and building material field. The 
1dvertising manager of companies manu- 
lacuring items sold display-wise will 
gatcer many a sound idea on how to 
: effectively display and merchandise miscel- 
in aneous products.—B. W. 
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Here at WNU we think publication 
printing is the most fascinating busi- 
ness in the world. To us there is 
no greater thrill than making up a 
. putting the 
. then seeing 


magazine’s forms . 
publication to bed . 
the results of our efforts (a splendid 
example of the printing arts) as it 





MOST 
FASCINATING 





reposes on some executive’s desk 
waiting to be picked up and read. 
Yes, we like this business. Maybe 
that’s why we’re successful. 

Good printing doesn’t necessarily 
mean expensive printing. A few min- 
utes with you—at your office or 
ours — would convince you of this. 


PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT 


WESTERN ano0vee i830 





(ii) NEWSPAPER 


UNION 210 SOUTH DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6 


FROM COPY TO MAIL 


BAG—ALL 


UNDER ONE ROOF 











WANTED 


Fast growing Detroit mamufacturer selling 
both direct to manufacturers and through 
industrial distributors, and now also gear- 
ing for consumer merchandising, has open- 
ings in Advertising Department for two 
aggressive, young men who are on their 
Way up 


INDUSTRIAL COPYWRITER 


To assume responsibility for the creation of 
industrial publication advertisements, direct 
mail, technical manuals and promotional 
literature 


SALES PROMOTION SPECIALISTS 


To initiate and follow through on the use 
of all types of promotional material for 
distributors and other resale outlets in 
industrial, trade and consumer fields. 
Creative ability plus right personality for 
fleld contacts esse ntial. 


Write giving full details of background, -age 
experie nce and salary desired. Our organ- 
ization knows of these openings. Box 388 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, 





100 E. Ohio St., Chicago ti, Il. 





ACETATE ENVELOPES 
OTECT AND PRESERVE 


$ 
5 « PROOF 
cata . RECORDS 


s 
Revit CAR ARDS 
onesent ATIONs + SHOP © 


PR 


All sizes. 
many 


for som 
compory 


GLENFIELD 


PLASTICS. Inc. 


_ BEAVER F FALLS, 














ug NIPS”: 

A Journal of Constructive Help 
te the Sheet Metal, Ventilatien, 
Air Conditioning, Warm Als 





Data eo Hesting and Reofing Trades. 
request Used year after year by ever 200 
= seethe ) Industrial Advertisers unew 








SNIPS MAGAZINE 


5707 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, fil. 














Charts © Maps ® Slides ® Statistical 
Analysis © Graphic Presentation 


CHART-FACTS sx- 0: 


Illustrated Brochure “A” on Request 
Out of town inquiries invited 














Pout of Sale lA PE 


PRINTED © CELLOPHANE * ADHESIVE 


TOPFLIGHT TAPE CO. 
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PREFABRICATED HOMES 


Illumination Publishing Co., Inc 


114 E 2nd St., New York 16 N.Y 
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My Plan Puts Your 
Direct Mail Costs on a 
SENSIBLE Basis 


& I pay my artists and copywriters 
by the hour. If they’re worth a 
damn, I know exactly how much work 
they can turn out in any given time. 
Then why all the mystery about what 
your advertising is likely to cost? The 
less copy you have to write—the smaller 
the layout—the less time it takes. That’s 
why the creative costs in the Kencliffe 
Plan are based on the size of the adver- 
tising piece 








YOU MUST BE SATISFIED. The Kencliffe 
Plan pre-quotes creative costs based on 


the size of the piece wanted. No “what | 


the traffic will bear” philosophy. Whether 
you're a small or large concern—the 
price is the same—a fair price based on 
the size of the piece with no charges for 
revisions 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST TODAY and get a 
new grip on your advertising budget. If 
you're in the city phone SUPerior 8088 
and I'll send over my man. No obliga- 
tion, anyhow 


Kencliffe Associates 


Radio : Space Sales Promotion 


664 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11 


20,000 


Telephone 
Exchanges 
present a 


Profitable 
Market 


for many items 


Only ONE 
Trade Magazine 
Reaches This 
ENTIRE Market! 


be? SP igh f [ y 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
Write for Complimentary Copies, 
Rate Cards, etc. 

7720 Sheridan Road CHICAGO 26 
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Edison Centennial 


Lawler made the presentation of the 
first Edison stamps to Mrs. Madeleine 
Edison Sloane, daughter of the inven- 
tor. A memorial service was also held 
there. At West Orange, N. J., the 
inventor’s home for many years and 
site of his laboratory, the first public 
opening of the inventor’s desk by his 
son, Charles, was witnessed by mem- 
bers of the Edison Pioneers, the 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation, Inc., 
and officers of the committee. The 
event was nationally broadcast, tele- 
vised and received excellent press and 
newsreel coverage. 

In New York, the professional so- 
cieties held their dinner at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria with the inventor’s fam- 
ily as guests of honor. Several other 
luncheons and dinners were held there. 
The Army staged a 600 million can- 
dle power searchlight show in New 
York. The Navy held open house par- 
ties in naval base cities. The Navy 
Band program presented an address by 
a flag officer and a program of music 
over NBC. 

Exhibitions of early models of Edi- 
son inventions were on display at mu 
seums throughout the country. Many 
business companies also placed Edison 
exhibits in their show windows. At the 
Museum of Science and Industry in 
New York, the Navy Department had 
an exhibit which showed for the first 
time many of the discoveries of the 
Naval Research Laboratories. These 
research facilities are a further develop- 
ment of the Naval Consulting Board 
of World War I on which Edison 
served as president. At this exhibit, 
a colossal bust of Edison by the well- 
known sculptor, Evelyn Beatrice 
Longman, N. A., 


lic view for the first time. 


was placed on pub- 


Mr. Edison has always been a pop- 
ular figure with members of the 
Fourth Estate, and they were most 
generous in their coverage of the Edi- 
son Centennial story. Feature articles 
were run in many of the newspapers 
Major events received excellent cov- 
erage by both the metropolitan and 
local press, 

More than three-quarters of the 
1,050 radio stations in the Unitéd 
States carried the Edison Centennial 
story in music, news and comment— 
approximately 800 stations in all. 
There were 44 network 
broadcasts, 11 regional network broad- 
casts, and 176 local. The major net- 
work shows alone, not counting the 
programs heard on stations not affil- 


national 
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Advertisers and their 
agencies rely on our- 


COVERAGE 


READERSHIP 


And each month these key men write 


to soy “the magazine gets better oll 
the time,” “your magazine 

is one that | look forward ee reams 

to each month,” etc. Reference Dato 
IF YOU ARE SELLING TO | we MAexer 
TRANSIT MEN WE —— 


SHOULD BE CARRY- 
ING YOUR MESSAGE. 


MASS TRANSPORTATION 





Ld 
TRANS PORTATION| 


Your Best Salesman 
in the Transit Field! 


Under CCA we reach the important 
men in the industry. We publish 
an annual transit directory so we 
know who these men are. 


Publications 
Edition 





2 WEST ADAMS STREET CHICAG 


The Magezine Transit Men Believe In 


Continuing Survey of 


“PREFERENCES in 
INDUSTRIAL LITERATURE” 


ING. 
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the metal 
SEL industries? 
Deliver Your Advertising Messages 
to these 25000 DAILY Readers * 


Purchasing Agents  ................::ccccseseeeees 5515 
Gemendll DEGMAGOTS  ..0...0..000000000c0ccccececccvess 2595 
CN EE re Te 2415 
Balin BRGRGUEED  .ce.ecccsicesccerccssscsecsssotsesces 2332 
I, TIED cnc cccntsensccrsssscinnsinnionmomane 2171 
I, A, encottitindiameneunonnnniinaa 1645 
IIIT 115. scoscdsiuiapvebsninietiamenatennelebateneel 1564 
POUMTRBABER,  necsnscsesecsoscesssnesccccvssesecconcesessones 1139 
I IID vcscstiessecsessvcressnsvencenbvaniel 1075 
Superintendents oo.............cecccsceseseseseeeee lh O82 
IN occ asiiesieniscsiininettoeehcohninittiiensiils 587 
IN a a icidirtascushatesinidadaideemelaasitbelen 278 
ene 2782 
Trade Distributior* 

Consumers of metals for manufac- 

turing and maintenance..................59.42% 
Distributors, dealers. etc. .................. 25.81% 


Producers of Metals .......................... 9.52% 
Government Departments .............. . 
Trade organizations, banks. etc..... 2.96% 
Miscellaneous 
*Based on replies from 70% of subscribers 
Paid Circulation Now Over 9500 
Write for complete information 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


20 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


The Daily Newspaper of 
The Metal Working Industries 











i EL TALLER MECANICO MODERNO 
S OFICINA MECANICA MODERNA 


published by 


ARDNER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


1 MAIN STREET ©* CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 








iated with networks, accounted for 
780 stations. These were the total 
measurable results as measured in a 
survey by Radio Reports, Inc. 

The business press gave the story 
of Edison’s life and inventions fea- 
ture space in many instances. Such 
publications as Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Electrical Wholesaling, Electrical 
World, Lighting and Lamps, National 
Safety News, Railway Age, The Sig- 
nalman’s Journal, as well as many 
others ran excellent Edison features 
and many used Edison covers. They 
stressed Edison’s contributions to the 
varied fields in which his inventions 
have played an important part, as well 
as his influence on the growth of this 
country’s industrial might. 

Company publications widely used 
the Edison story in word and picture 
with many of them using an Edison 
portrait of work scene for their cover 
illustration. Not only the _publica- 
tions of companies which directly 
benefited from Edison’s inventions 
but also those of such varied fields as 
the paper and fishing industries paid 
Edison tribute. 

The Thomas A. Edison Centennial 
observance served to highlight the 
formation of the Thomas Alva Edison 
Foundation. Founded by prominent 

educators and 
foundation — will 
rdvance the methods and 
ideals of Edison by stimulating higher 


American scientists, 
industrialists. the 
strive to 
scientific accomplishments and a 
greater appreciation of the American 
concept of free enterprise. 

The foundation’s honorary chair- 
man is Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, the 
widow. Mrs. John E. 
Sloane, their daughter, serves as hon- 
orary vice chairman. The Hon. 
Charles Edison, former governor of 
New Jersey and son of the inventor, 
is the foundation’s honorary president. 
Charles F. Kettering is president of 
the Edison Foundation. Vice presi- 
dents are: Dr. Robert C. Clothier, 
Dr. Kart T. Compton, Gano Dunn, 
Frank M,. Tait, and Thomas J. Wat- 
son. W. Winans Freeman is treasurer 
and John Edison Sloane, the inventor’s 
grandson, serves as secretary. 


inventor’s 


Immediate objectives of the foun- 
dation are threefold: 

1. The preservation of Edison’s li- 
brary and laboratory at West 
Orange, N. J. 

The establishment there of the 
Edison Center for Invention, 
Discovery and Research—one of 
the important activities of which 
will be to study and make avail 
able to all scientists the methods 


hN 
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AT 
@ Black & White or Color 


&) Public Address System 


DeVRY (Model RS-ND30) 16mm 
Sound-on-Film Projector 






THIS 3-PURPOSE DeVRY 
IS YOUR BEST BUY 


For any audience from three 
to 3,000 DeVRY’s three-purpose 
projector is the preferred 16mm. 
sound-on-film equipment. And 
why not in addition to 
theater quality performance in 
both picture and sound, it is 
compact, simplified, rugged . . . 
a unit designed to meet all 
Audio-Visual and P. A. needs, 
and meet them well. See it... 
hear it... then you'll know why 
your best buy is a DeVRY. 


Note well, these three features 
of the DeVRY RS-ND30 port- 
able 16mm, sound-on-film pro- 
jector: (1) SAFELY projects 
both sound and silent films; (2) 
Shows black-and-white and color 
film without extra equipment; 
(3) Has separately housed 30 
Watt amplifier and sturdy per- 
speaker which 

































manent-magnet 
give you amplification for either 
microphone or turntable. 
DeVRY’s new 136-page Film 
Catalog is your guide to 16mm. 
sound and silent educational, en- 
tertainment and religious films 
—for rent or sale. Send coupon 
today for your copy. 





Only 5-time winner of 
Army-Navy “‘E"’ award 
tor motion picture 
sound equipment. 

| DevRY CORPORATION 

1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Please send full details on DeVRY Audio- 
Visual Equipment 


Vame. 
Company 
Address 


City State 














developed by Edison in making 
his own efforts so productive. 


3. The restoration of the nation- month we uncle in the 


wide Edison scholastic competi- initial itdus of Yudustrial 
tion. The Thomas Alva Edison | 
Foundation Fund has been set up Equipment News — 


to carry out these objectives. “We inuite descrintions | 


Henry Ford was honorary chair- 


man. Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., of new developments from 
is national chairman, oll , Lerond thou 
The Thomas A. Edison Centennial 


Sh- Sh- Sh- Sh- sh- sp. points the way whereby the lives of charge or obligation (4 Cur 








































the heroes of American industry can , : , 
QUIET! aim to include everything 
bring to life the story of the free 
Let the Water & Sewage Man speak! enterprise system in the battle of cap- new for the use of Our 
in cur dept, the apnea Rettence 6 italism against collectivis At this 
ita Issue of Water & Sewage Works agi matasinnatiaar ws ‘ industrial readers.”’ 
. onatant use, and considerable time, when a great part of the world 


time and money have ites saved by must choose one or the other of these We nepeat that inuila- 
reference to the many tables, charts , . . 

systems, American industry can and - ' 
articles, tips, gadgets, engineering con ? tion now and atk, “What 


must tell the story of its founders 

struction, maintenance and operation : / ‘ . . 

informati 1s well as a wealth of their struggles and failure and even- do ee have thal i4 new 
idvertisements in these issues.’ tual rise to greatness. Only under the : 

S serve space now for the big are By RR , for JEN fo report fo is 


—e ashe . individual initiative system could such 
uly 194 issue whict vers both ti 


Seite Wate Wesbe and Geen inspiring industrial careers as that of 52,000 engineers, operat- 











Works conferences Edison be possible. It is this story F . or 
Closing Se Jun Reference & which America must tell to the 2 bil- =“ and production men: 
uly pl or af ” lion people of the world who are wait- ‘ V) F , 
+5 : ing at the crossroads. RB 4 
WATER & SEWAGE Editor 
WORKS Advocates Technicians for INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
22 W. MAPLE ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. Industrial Advertising 461 Eighth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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HERE is a definite need for tech- 
nically trained men in industrial 
advertising—men who can put news 


IN THE ob OF and information in the language of 


the engineer, not of the salesman, ac- 
cording to Paul B. Slawter, Jr., vice- 
president of The House of J. Hayden 


ALL METALWORKING Twiss, New York industrial advertis- 
ie ms ing agency. @ Read by more coal 
Mr. Slawter spoke on a recent panel merchante—more coal 

discussion of the opportunities in 

chemistry outside the laboratory and 
manufacturing plant before the New 








sales executives in the 
coal industry than any 


York chapter of the American Insti- other coal publication. 

tute of Chemists. CHICAGO | 
“What industrial advertising needs,” Manhattan Bldg. 

he said, “is men with a good technical NEW YORK 

background, sprinkled with cultural Whitehall Bldg. 

training and an appreciation of the For over 60 years the leading 

arts, plus perspective. We'd like to journal of the coal industry 








find more technical writers, for in- 


stance, who have the perspective of Ee ; 
the chap who was hired by a copy WHAT S GOING ON? 
chief because he said a horse looks like 
















a violin from above.” @ Manufacturers and their advertising 
; : ; agencies are using this inexpensive 
The industrial reader, he pointed clipping service for collecting editorial 
out, is in a serious and inquiring mood oy Nal _— = 
SEE HOW ECONOMICALLY YOl when subjected to industrial ads, If petitive advertising files and Ry ~ 
an ad gives him technical news and veloping sales prospects on certain 
ae a _Megee- “oe ki types of products and services. 
information of the type he is seeking, steep Secties fin, 30 * . 
if it helps enlarge his professional Clippings” tells the whole story 
<now ri every word , 
knowledge, “a srg read ¢ a BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 
of it. If the ad carries what is to | outsieinn andthe aieeind 
him dull, lifeless sales talk, he will PAPERS PAPERS MAGAZINES 


314 5 siliee sims 





pass it by. 
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cAMINOS 
LES 


ND STREETS) 


{ROADS A 


Died lwilect 
with Latin American Buyers— 


Your export market for heavy 
construction equipment 


Reach key buyers in Latin-America for 
all materials and equipment used in 
construction and maintenance of roads, 
streets, airports and all types of big- 
job construction—11,700 CCA. 


WRITE FOR READERSHIP SURVEY 
and complete information on how 


you can sell your product in this 
great export market. 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
22 W. MAPLE ST. * CHICAGO 10, ILL 
VELAND + ANGELE SAN FRAN 


f ROADS & STREETS -CAMINOS Y CA 


* WATER & SEWAGE woRns INGENIERIA SANITARIA 





The 


Production Magazine 
of the 


Baking Industry 


BAKER'S DIGEST is the production pub- 

lication of the Baking Industry. It com- 

petes with no other bakery publication 

Edited exclusively for the large and 

medium size wholesale and retail baker 

(those whose anual sales exceeds 

$50,000) it covers completely that part 

of the Industry responsible for 80% of 

the total production. Rates, based on 

5,000 circulation, are nominal compared 

with the buying potential of readers 

reached. The textbook character of the 

DIGEST assures reader absorption of 

both editorial and advertising content. 

Moreover, each issue is read 

and re-read, passed along and Pte ll 
filed for ready reference. To 
learn the real value of BAK- hao 
ER’S DIGEST as an advertis- <a 
ng medium, survey the people 
vho read it 





See 
Txt magnet 


Sata 8008 
’ 
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EHICAGO 14— 965 Montana St. 
NEW YORK 17.—333 E. 41st St. 
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NEW Data 


on Media 








The following changes in business 
paper specifications have been an- 
nounced since the Market Data Book 
number of Industrial Marketing went 


to press: 


Implement Record 
New rates effective July 1, 1947, 
are: 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $90 $54 $32.50 

6 85.50 51.30 30.90 

12 81 48.60 29.25 


Colors: Standard red, $25 per page 
extra. Each additional page, $15 extra. 
Other colors, $30 per page extra, each 
additional page, $20 extra. 

Chain Store Age 

New rates effective July 1, 1947, 

for Drug Executives Edition and Drug 


Store Managers Edition Combination, 
are: 


Times 1 Page % Page 4 Page 
1 $295 $180 $110 
6 275 160 100 
12 250 140 90 


Colors: Standard red, $65 per page 
extra. Special colors, $90 per page 
extra. Any one color on two-page 
spread, $130 extra. 


Wood Construction and 
Building Materialist 
Heretofore published semi-monthly, 


now published monthly. New rates 
now in effect, are: 


Times 1 Page % Page ‘4 Page 
1 $110 $73 $48 
6 99 64 39 
12 90 56 31 


Pulp And Paper Industry 


New Rates effective April 1, 1947, 
are: 


Times i Page 1% Page 14 Page 
1 $175 $115 $75 
7 150 100 65 
13 125 80 50 


The 7th and 13th issues provide for 
space in the North American Review 
issue published in April (in addition 
to the regular April issue). 

Colors: Standard red, $35 per page 
extra. Standard yellow, blue or green, 
$50 per page extra. Process colors and 
special matched colors, $75 per page 
extra, 


Library Offers Business Service 

The Chicago Public Library has opened 
a new business section where all services 
and materials in the fields of business are 
coordinated. Available material includes 
circulating books, pamphlets, Govern- 
ment publications, directories, financial 
services, periodicals, newspapers, statistics, 
maps and special publications. 








Reader Survey 
Pulls 43% Returns 


You'll be AMAZED 
you see what one of the largest 
found out 





when 


railway suppliers 
about railway paper reader- 
survey— 


ship—in a_ national 
on his stationery—to his. best 
customers and prospects. 
Over 1,000 replies prove 2 
THINGS: 
1. MODERN RAILROADS 
has largest reading audience 
of all railway papers—New or 
Old! 
2. MODERN RAILROADS 
is preferred 7 to 1 over any 
other new railroad publication. 
GET THESE FACTS! 
Write Today 


MODERN RAILROADS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


326 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 



















2. 
New 
EDITORIAL 
FEATURES 


Streamlined—modern design—more val- 


| uable than ever. The new CONCRETE 


is the authoritative source of facts and 


ideas—condensed, carefully prepared 
geared to the present day needs of its 


readers. 

New  departments—more 
pictures. CONCRETE is the 
down-to-earth specialized business paper 


how-to-do-it 
leading 


serving the 2 billion dollar Concrete in- 
dustry. 

These new features make CONCRETE 
the best advertising medium for manu- 
facturers selling to the concrete indus 


White for the complete story 


CCA 


tries. 


CONCRETE PUBLISHING CORP. 
1937 DAILY NEWS BLDG HICAGO 6 














ARE YOU PLANNING 
A NEW CAMPAIGN? 


Strengthen your sales promotion 
with these “plus” services: 


Nationwide Service 
The Fensholt 
2s Company offers re 
gional office service 
in leading trading 
centers. ““On-the 
spot” service is avail 
able for all merchan 
dising needs at minimum cost 


Export Advertising 


—_—~ 


With export 
counsel in New 
York, latest in 
formation is as 
sured on foreign 
markets and advertising media. 


Industrial Publicity 


Publicity pro- 
grams, from 
“new product” 
releases to exten- 
sive newspaper 
campaigns, are 
planned to fit cli- 
ent needs, 


Merchandising Ideas 


New cartons 
and pac kages 
designed for 
maximum visi 
bility and turn 
over. Also coun- 
ter cards, floor 
displays, etc. 
Submit your advertising problems 
to us for efficient planning. 


* 


THE FENSHOLT COMPANY 
ScpTiNe, § 
© ADVERTISING 

- 60 NO. MICHIGAN AVE, 

*wev®” = CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 





. 


Members of 
American Association of Advertising Agencies 
and 
Continental Agency Network 


REGIONAL AGENCY SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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1072. 1947 Bus Transportation 
Survey. 

A statistical survey of the bus industry 
in 1946, published by the cditors of Bus 
Transportation. The 19-page brochure 
gives the essential facts on operations of 
local, intercity, trolley and school buses 
during the last year. Charts, tables and 
photographs aid in outlining .such facts 
as total bus miles operated by bus lines 

number of passengers carried—new 
buses purchased in 1946 with their aggre- 
gate value—the value of maintenance and 
operating supplics—-taxes paid and reve- 
nue earned 


1073. The Original Equipment 
Market for Motors. 

Results of a survey conducted by Elec- 
trical Manufacturing to determine what 
motor-operated products companies are 
now making and what types of motors 
are being used in each case. The book- 
let lists 1,224 different types of machines, 
appliances and equipment using motors 
It lists the types of motors used in each 
product and the horsepower classification 
of each motor 


1074. Facts and Figures on the 
Beverage Industry 1934-1945. 
This 172-page booklet presents a factual 
picture of post-repeal developments in the 
beverage distilling industry. It is the 
1946 edition. The text which appeared 
in last year’s issue has been edited, re- 
vised and brought up to date. Prepared 
by the research bureau of the Licensed 
Beverage Industries, New York, it in- 
cludes figures on production and con- 
sumption, raw materials uscd, tax-paid 
withdrawals, taxes, revenue, and foreign 
trade activity in distilled spirits. Other 
sections describe production processes 
ind outline the history of the industry 


1075. A New Approach to World 
Markets in 1947. 

An analysis of the export picture for 
1947, published by McGraw-Hill Digest 
It shows foreign demand being at a peak 
and the importance of this fact to Ameri- 
can manufacturers. It includes informa: 
tion on the editorial service of McGraw- 


Hill Digest 


1076. When the Curve Is Up. 

A 23-page booklet distributed by Mce- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, showing 
the degree to which well directed adver- 
tising can be applied toward further re- 
ducing the unit cost of making a sale. 
The more steps that can be performed by 
high speed, low cost, selling tools, it 
points out, the faster salesmen can pro- 
duce finished orders. Colorful, graphic 
presentations illustrate a rich source of 


RESEARCH 


profit possibilities that lie in the prope: 
coordination of sales-work and advertis 
ing to increase the efficiency of taking 
the product to market. 


1077. Continuing Study of 
Preferences in Industrial 
Literature. 

Here is the third annual report in a 
continuing study of preferences in indus- 
trial direct mail. The market researc! 
department of Edward Stern & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, is conducting the survey. The 
1946 study reveals preferences of execu 
tives and purchasing agents with regard 
to ad size, size of illustration, length and 
type of copy and other physical qualities 
of industrial direct mail. The report pre 
sents the results in easily-read graphic 
form. An interpretation of the findings 
follows the report. Another section pre- 
sents certain specific problems in direct 
mail and shows how to correlate survey 
results to clarify these problems. 


1078. How Industry Purchases 
Heating, Piping and Air 
Conditioning Equipment. 

This brochure is designed to show who 
does the maintenance, repair and altera 
tion work in the heating, piping and air 
conditioning industry. It also tells who 
specifies and purchases the products and 
materials used. The information was 

gathered from a survey conducted in 28 

1. S. cities by the C. C. Chapelle Com 

pany, Chicago, for the publishers of 

Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning 

The report shows the percentage of com 

panies handling this type of work them 

selves, and the percentage who call it 

contractors to do the work. The data 1: 

classified by plant size 


1079. Facts on Food Catalogs. 

Published by the catalog service div 
sion of McGraw-Hill, this folder outline 
information on the size of the food ir 
dustries market and the type of equip 
ment most commonly purchased in th 
market. It contains data on the buyin 
habits of purchasers in the market. Ther 
is information on the services of Fo 
Industries Catalogs 


1080. Lumber . . . A Renewable 
Resource. 

The Timberman is the publisher 
this booklet which gives a picture of t! 
vast Western lumber empire. It tells ho 
modern forestry practices are makir 
timber a renewable, everlasting resour< 
It presents statistics on workers’ earnin 
and describes the research being carried 
on by the industry. Information < 
equipment used will be of help to sak 
and advertising departments. There 
free use of illustrations. 


9 Information compiled by publishers and others can be secured withou 
cost through Industrial Marketing or direct from the publisher: 
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